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CHAPTER VII, 


KDK’ATION. 

Section I -PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


310.— Scope . — The stfiiistics roliiling to ilie |)i*()c:^ress of (Mluciitioii iii iliis 
])rovince, culled from the Census Hchodules are nccessai ily of a va^no'cliarHcter 
and comprise but a part of this vast and important snbji'ct. *7110 Censua 
Statistics of Kducation have been classlti(‘d under the three catei^ories of learn- 
ing, literate ami illiterate. From the following extracts from the instructions to 
enumerators at the Censuses of 1881 and 1891 it is evident that an irnpiova tnent 
has been etfected. Oiu* (if the Mibjeets put down for consideration at the C\aLsus 
Coiderenee, Agra, wa.s — A sub-division of Column 11 ( instnietion ), showing 
tlie vernacular known or being learnt, also, whether a foreign eurient hnignagi*, 
such as English, should b(; shown apart from the vernacular in a second sub- 
division. Again regarding tht^ instructions relating to the entries in the sclie- 
dule, the Imperial Census Commissioner, in the same docurmmt, thus wrote— 
“Jf the column for the entry of the degree of education be sub-divided, eorres- 
[)Onding additions will necessarily have to b(‘ added to the instructions. 
lrresi)ectivo of the above inodilication, the rules as tliey stand are defieicjut in 
the following [)oint3 noted by Provincial Superintendents, and improvements 
should bo discussed. The entry of those “ learning”^ was (h‘lieient in many 
cases by the omission of those who, though still under instruction, were able 
to read and write ; and in sonuj instances, the term learning'’ was refused to 
those who were not attending tjovcrnimmt Schools, d lie entry of “ knowing ' 
was applied in the north of India to those only who wore acf|iiainL(Ml with the 
Persian character, the rest lK;ing classed as illiterate. The use of abbreviations 
in the coluinu was also productive of error in abstraction.’* 


These niisap[)rehonsions in 1881 remhu’cd the modifications in the instrm* 
of lit(‘rary attainments necessary. 


tions regarding the entry 

‘*1881 — Column 11 — Against those 
under instruction write •*" is learning’ 

{ siktiia^ ] against those not under 
instruction, but able to read and 
write, enter “ knows ” {janta ) ; 
against those who cannot either read 
or write, or who can read but cannot | 
write, or can sign but cannot read, j 
write “ does not know” ( nnhin jdnta). 
Only those should be shown as able 
to read and write who can do both. * 


J891 Column 12. {lastruction).— 
“ Enter in this column against each 
pers(.)n, whetlior grown up, child or 
infant, either ledruia^^ literate or 
illiterate. Enter all those as learning 
who are under in.struction, either at 
homo or at sel.O(jl or college. Enter 
as Iderate^ those who are able to both 
read and write any language, but are 
not under instruction as above. Enter 
i s illiterate those who are not under 
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(Vnsns < 1a^si^I(•ati(Ul of KdiK'atioTi. [Kducation. ' 

instruction, jind who do not know 
how to both road and write, or tvho 
can read hut not write, or can sign 

I their own ?iame hut not read, 

j 

Column 13. ( Language known hi/ 

literate). — Enter here ilie language 
wliicli those shown as literate in 
Column 12 can both read and write, 
and if a ])erson knows liow to read 
and write English, as well as a Verna- 
cular, enter “ English” also. 

'Miis column is to be hift blank for 
I those shown in (.'olinnii 12 as learning 
j or illiterate, and ox(?oi)t when Englisli 
j is known, only one language should 
1 be entered, that best known. 

The above quotations sho\v the exact nature of the statistics relating to 
Education collected at this Census,^' 

311. ’--Education Tables.— 'The I^ducation statistics an^ contained in 
liuix'rial Table IX and Su[)[)lein('nlarY 'faldo C. d'he former shows the intor- 
matiou l)y rcdigioii and age, and the latter, the literate in each caste, tribe or race, 
l^y language' known. Tins abstraction of th(3 Education statistics under these heads 
necessitat(‘d double labour, the woi'k having been (‘Xccuted by a double sot of 
(‘lerks, but, with all that, it cannot bci said that tlu) results are satisfactory. 
Eur, it is evident, tliat wlicJi the ago statistics themselves are unreliable, any 
iiilbrination abstracted on tlio basis of age, must, in conse(|uencc, necessarily 
share the original drawback. 

312. — Census Classification of Education.— The persons enu- 
merated at the eeiisiis weie divided, seen above, into the three classes of learner, 
literate and illiterate. This classification has not the recommendation of being 
rlear. The scliool-hoy in one ol the lower forms is returned as “learning’’ 
while his classmate, who lecentiy left school, is returned as literate. Again, the 
under-graduate at college is a learner, and the ignorant villager, who lias just 
learnt to read and wiite his vernacular is literate. It will thus be seen that the 
veiy pnriiose with which this threefuhl classifieatitm is resorted to, is defeated. 
The strict meaning that should he as.signed to the term ‘learner’ is, one who is 
learning to read and write his first language, for, ‘ literate ’ means one wlio 
knows to read and write. If we accept this sigiiificatioii of the term, it is evident 
tliat it can be ap|jlied only to llic clnhlren in school for the first and perhaps the 
second }ear of their studies, after whieli they become literate, i.e.^ become 


\ 


*Ju the iU8<* this province, eoluiun K) won omitted from the Unumcratiun Schedule. The reagoos fur 
udoj ling thi*: modificutiou urc given in Cheptcr XII. 
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• Education.] CoiuparisiMi w if li Dcpartiuciital yf;ui>lics tdr 1881. [Para. 

j)usscsst<l <)( u kiKMvlcd^c to read and wiife. Tiidor this contiotatinn of rlie ^v^)rd, 
most of those, flow returned as learners, will iiavc to he t ranst'tMred to the 
eateo-ory of thi? literate; wherelore the lirst categi,ry, learniifu, hecouKS devoid 
of interest or usefulness. 

The diversity that is (ouikI ti> exsit h/‘‘t\\eefi the and the Di jiart- 

mental hnaires regardire^’ instruction fnrlhor proves tluj futility of any attempt 
hoing made at the periodical censw^-takiug, (o obtain a return of tln‘ learners. 
It, tlicnddre, appears reas»)nidde that the (\‘fisus elassiheat ion shonhl h(? eon fined 
fo the maintenance ol only two heads under t'<iueati()n, the literati* an<l t*hc iilitin*- 
rate, tlic small pr(»[>ortiofi of the real learners, r(‘turn('<l as such, lunng ri'lfg.ited to 
thi' C(»inpreh.msiv(‘ ^'lass illiterate. 'Die aetnal immiu'rs (tf these Litter miv he 
easily ascertained hy a ri'ference to the Primary Ivlucalion Statistics of tin* Dc- 
parlim'nt of Pnldii! Instrocticm. 

313.— Comparison with Departmental Statistics for 1H8L 

The remaiks made in tlie paragri^ph aie mnph.i^i/ed \i\ lln^ lollowimj,’ staiene nt 
in whiidi tin* ediK-ation statistics as lau nrned at tlie (‘(‘iiNns of I 1 , nr<- mm |{.ii’('d 
uith (he fignics lurnisln.il liy the Depaitment of Pnhlic In^trnelion o!>i i‘na’;L' 
frioin tin* puhl'.'^h(*d rejfort f(U* 1S81. \\\^ mncli re^ia*! our inaliiiity to in-^tiietc a 

sintilar (•omparis(?n oi' the finm-es for ]8!H f<fr th<‘ simple r(‘ason that no (IrjMrt- 
mental leport* (dr the latter year has yet he(‘n puhli^lted • — 

STAT1:MKXT No. iro. 
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Para. 314.] (Join[>arison with ])(‘inirtiuental Statisticrs for 181H. [Ediieatiou, ' 

It will be seen from the statement given above tijal the figures fur- 
nished 1)V the Educational Department are 8,290 male pupils and 30 female 
pupils against 60,459 male and 1,36G female learners respeclively, a» returned 
at the Census of 1881. A reference was made to the Director of Public 
Instruction inviting his attention to this striking discrepancy, and, in reply^ 
that officer states he is “ unable to account for the discrej)ancies in the 
figures. He adds — “ Xo proper statistics were compiled in those days in 

tlie Head Office, and no reliable records are therefere to be found previous 
to the ilate of t he reorgauisalioi>.*”’ In a succeeding paragraph we shall 
discuss tliC causes of the discrepancy, to the best of our knowleilge. 

The first detailed report on Piil)}ic Instruction, published by the De- 
])artincnt, gives particulars and statistics for the years I2i>2 and 129 5 Fasli 
(f. c.. lSS2-^^3 .and 1S83-S1). For the purpose of ensuring correct Depart- 
mental lig^{rc^s, those for 1294 Fasli (1883-84) as culled from this report are 
given side by :.irle with the census figures for 1289 (l(S79-80), in the above 
statement. Even tliesc, it will be not(‘d, represent less than one-sixth tim 
number of male pupils, though coming up very near to the number of female 
piijiils as returned at the Census four years ago, 

314.— Comparison with Departmental Statistics for 1891. 

— Oi'i a reference made to the Director of Public Instruction, information 
ri'i:' rdiiig the Departmental figures for 1891 for pupils was received which 
is comjiared in the following statement with onr statistics : — 


* The luoU place in 188*1. 
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Cause ot* (liscn^paiicy between Census and 
Depi irtniental Statistics. 


[Chapter VTI. 
[Education. 


The two sets of fij^ures for the total numbers of girls under instruction 
appro'icli very near each other, being 3,237, according to the Census and 
3,OS7 according to the Departmental figures. But in the case of male pupils 
the l)(?partmental figures are less than lialf our figures. All the possible 
causes of this and the other discrepancies which this statement brings to 
light are dealt with in tiie next paragraph. 


315 —Causes of discrepancy between the Census and De- 
partmental Statistics.— In connection with the discrepancies noted in 
the last paragraph, it will be interesting to discuss the causes that have been 
in operation to bring about the diversity. It is needless to state that this 
diversity is one that is noted in almost every Indiat) Province. But while in 
the other Indian provinces, the statistics of the Kdiicational Dc|)artme!it 
show higher figures than the Census returns, the contrary is the case in 
Hyderabad. Wo shall, however, consider tire causes adduced in the case of 
ilu! fornn r, as it is not improbable that the same causes may iiave been in 
operation in |)r()dncing high.er iigiires (or the Lilducational Department than 
what th(*y actually are, hhiUcation still in a backward condition in these 
dominions. The assumption may therefore be reasonably made that the 
numerous malpiiiclices that arc com|>lained of in the Bengal Census Report 
as being induced bv the system of payment by resiilts, by giMuts-in-aid to 
private institutions and by rewards, do not exist to any appreciable degree 
in tliese Dominions. 


But there are other circumstances whicli are not absent in their opera- 
tion from this Province. In many primary and Koran teacliing schools, 
the pupils are only taught to read. These would not h.ive come witliin the 
cchsus signillcation of the term, learner, and would cunserpicntly have been 
omitted from our stalislies, though they must have found a j)lace in the Dc- 
partmoiilal ngures. We have no means of ascertaining the numbers of such 
pupils. Otherwise we might have been in a position to show the true re- 
lation whi(!h the two sets of figures bear to each otlier, by deducting their 
nuirber from the figures returned in the ^Educational Reports. 3 hen, there 
are many urchins who are sent to school simply to keep them out of mischief. 
They attend seldom and learn little. But nevertlieless, their numbers goto 
swell the Departinmlal figures. 


\A’e hav^ next to take into censideration the tendency that seems to prevail 
to exaggeruto the attendance at schools, hy the schoolmasters. They are, in some 
instances, in the liahit of hearing on their registers the names of pupils who have 
long since left school, or, perhaps, of imaginary pupils, simply to please their 
siipiiiors, by showing a respectable strength. 3 he standing orders of the Nizam’s 
Educational Department havefixed anuinherof [)UpiIs (G), that is insisted on as the 
minimum to justify the continuance of a class. Tliat this tendency to exaggerate 
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the niiinner of pupils l)y the selioolniasters is not unknown to this Province* and 
to the Department is proved hy the Collowin)^ extract from the standin<>^ orders:— 


63. Tlie De()rirtment deprecate the haint certain masters have of rcdiic- 
their own income hy payiiio* tVes for imli^ent chihlren, with tiu* ol.joct of 
rnaintainini^ a ie*ipect:ihle luimheroii the rolls. This has in some cases deoencrated 
into iri'^ertiii;^ fictitious nanus and ptiyiiig fees for such. Dismissal will follow 
any similar case in Intnre''* 


I he wid(* extent of these dominions and the paucity of themimher of scluxds, 
winch places them very far apart from each other, thus addiniij to the dilliciilties 
of Supervision Mud iiis|)cctioii, coupled with the circumstance that the 

visits of the lii^ihly paid inspecting officers to the^e centres of mofnssll education 
are, like anovU' visits, few and far between, may he tak(*n to mean hut lax 
dis(*i|)line at tiie and this cause must, theielorc*, be accepted as liavirig 

inateiially had somethino- to do with the discrepancy. 

According to ^fr. Gait, the Superintendent of Census Operations in Assam, 
tlie most probable explanation of the discrepancy is that “ the enumeration put 
a somewhat strict iiitcr[)retation on the expression ‘learning/ and omitted from 
this c<it(»g()ry, the really illiterate childrcm wlio attend school irregularly, are 
taught little, and learn less.” Considering all the above circumstances, Mr. 
O'DouncI, the Bengal Census Superintendent, came to the eonclusiori that tliey 
“ raise a presumption that tin* returns of the Educational Dejiartrneiit, even wheu 
lliey accuraiely show the grand totals of boys attending school at some period of 
Hie juar, include a very large proportion of childr< u who are only n()miually 
Kceiving educaiinii. If these temporary and mostly illiterate scholars were 
excluded, there is reason to think that there would he little discrepancy between 
tiic departmental and census statistics of education.” 

Having tbus considered and conimenfed np‘)n the g;eneral caiises that fend to 
ineiease the fiLinrc^ of the L)<!part inent of Public Iiistructiou, w'c mav ru'xt j)rocee(l 
to asceifaiii the special causes, ap|)licable to Hyderabad, which have hiuiught 
al)out such a defndt in the Educational Department figures. TIu'se special causes 
may be finis summed up — (ly Privat(* piijiiU, wlio were le«irniug to read ai:J wuile 
either in tludr own iiomes or in pial or private schools, not recujgniscd hy the 
Educafional Department, — and such ;ire not of rare existence cveniii the capital, — 
would naturallv h ive h(*<*n cxcludecj from the Dep irtmeiital retm ns ; (2), the 
(loveriimcnt ami aided, — or, to usea techniiud term, — ‘^recognised,” schools being 
very le v and situated tit great distances from each orlu*r, it is evident that the 
numher of |)iipiU attroidiug jirivate schools, which exist in almost every village, 
must h*? coiisideralile and much larger than the grand total of pupils that are 
I'etuiued by the Depaitmeut. These cau.>es are enough to ex|jlain the deficiency 
noted in the preceding paragraplie. 


• We w;* 'to to tho iti‘*nnl D?partniont with » viow tjiid out wlu'tluT any punielunonts wem aw.^nlod 

nndnr this 8^*ution. Tn, Feply w« « ern if4foniu*(l thar thuio "iJy tmr oa-Q of hhuIi a nidp autire ll»at Camn with* 
ill iho kuovyled^e of the nej'a'-f weot, aud that tue o Tending Ileal MaUur of the Middle School was puni hed by 
uu rediAi ud pay. 


3 
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317— Distribution of 1,000 persons of each age, sex and 
religion among the categories of education.— Another method of 
looking at the above figures is to consider the distribution of 1,0U0 persons of 
each age period, sex and religion among the three categories of ediication 
namely, learning, literate, and illiterate, as depicted in the subjoined state- 
ment. 
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Distribution of l,0o0 of each a^(3, sex and religion 
anion the (3atem)ries of Education. 
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Education. 


In the above statement the proportions, including and excluding 
children under five years, are shown under all ages as well as in the fust 
age period 0-14. It being evident that children under five must, from the 
nature of things, be necessarily illiterate, we shall ignore the proportions 
including them, and discuss only those where such children are excluded 
from consideration, rurther, the Bhils are all illiterate, and theOonds mostly 
so. These two communities also deserve no notice in consequence. 


Thus, in all ages, the proportion of learning males is l.j, and literate 68, 
the illiteiatc (017) making uj» 1,000. The proportion of learning males in 
Hindus is 13, and is the only one that falls below the proportion in all religions. 
TIte Mussulmans come immediately higher, with 35. Theother religions exceed 
thc.se proportions, witli figures varying from 56 among the Sikhs to 1.53 
among the I’arsis. In the case of tire literate males also, similar relative 
proportions prevail. The Hindus (63) alone fall sliort of the proportions in 
all religions ((>8). The other proportions vary from t)3 among Mussidmans 
to 59 1 among Christians and 707 among Parsis. The reverse order is found 
in all the religions in the case of the illiterate, the Hindus leading with 921-, 
or 7 more than the Province, and the Parsis coming last, with 140. These 
proportions require a word of explanation. The high proportions of learning 
and literate found among the Parsis is to be attributed to the fact that tlic 
majority of that community found in these Dominions are employed either 
in the service of Government or of'private individuals, in positions that render 
a knowledge to read and write the sine qud non. Again, it is mostly the 
people that have learnt to read and write, and perhaps to keep accounts, who 
emigrate into these territories in search of means of livcliltood. The next 
highest proportions in the learning and literate are found among Christians 
The followers of this religion of the Knropean race are returned mostly as 
iearuiiig or literate, except a few privates in the Army and, perhaps, a few 
vagrants. The Christians of the Eurasian race’ alr>o must have gone to swell 
the proportions under these two categories. But it is the Native Christians 
who farm the bulk of this class, and who are but little removed from their 
Ilindn brethren in the degree of their literacy, that appear to have heliied 
to weigh down the Christians to the second place in tlie list. The Jains, in 
tlie next place, are mostly traders and money-lenders who have immigrated 
into the province. The nature oP their profession necessitates a knowledge, 
however elementary, of the art of reading and writing, sufficient to obtain 
them a pl'ice iu the category of the literate. The Sikhs are few in number, 
and the study of their sacred books written in Gnrmukhi being open to all 
without distinction, they cultivate an acquaintance with that language both, 
as regards reading and writing it. Tlie Mnssulinan proportions are but 
slightly higher than the Hindu ones, and this excess should also be attributed 
to a reason similar to that adduced in the case of the Sikhs. Hinduism com- 
prises within its bosom a variety of castes, ranging from the cultured Bruit- 




man, who bids fair to ludd liis own with the most literate class in the world, 
to the half savage Hituloised hliil and fiond. In the case of the first lliree 
twice-born classes, education is a religions duty, and it 'is seldom thi^t a 
member of one of these castes is foniul who is illiterate. But these castes 
form but a MiKtll minority of Hindus. In these Dominions even these castes 
do not appear to follow their religious injunction, as the t'ensus figures show, 
for the literate and learning males form but 7‘J out of every thousand male 
Hindu inhabitants, which does not express the jiroportion of these three 
castes to the total Hindu population. The absence of facilities for educa- 
tion, such as public schools scattered over the whole kingdom, the urgent 
calls of the agricultural profession, which gives work to the overwhelming 
majority, and the indifference displayed by tlie educational authorities in 
developing and encouraging indigenous education must be taken to account 
for the backward state of education among Hindus and Mussulmans as proved 
by the Census Statistics. 


In the case of females, tlie province under “all religions” shows but I 
learning, 2 literate and the remaining 9'.i7 illiterate. Among Hindus and 
Jains, the proportions of learning females aresosmallas to give no appreciable 
jiroportions jier mille. The Sikhs show 1 learning and the Mussulmans J, 
while the Parsis and Christians lead with 107 and 'JG respectively. There is 
1 literate Hindu, 1 Jain, 7 Mussulman and .Sikh females. I'lie Christians 
show G90 and the Parsis 5 j 0. The latter communities, containing the 
lai-oe.st numbers of loaniing aiul literate males, extend tlie beiiciits of educa- 
tiou to the members of their fair sex also. Ihe small niimbeis of female 
learning and literate under “all religions” prove tiie extremely backward coii- 
ditiou of female education iu these Dominions. 


Turning our attention to the first age period 0-1 1, and leaving out of 
consideration children under-five years of age, we find that the proportion of 
learning males umler all reli^iioiis is 46. It is only in the Hindus tliat a 
lower proportion (HO) is met with. The other religions, except Bhils and 
Gonds, of course, show proportions varying from 105 under Mussulmans to 
602 under Parsis. In the next category the proportions under “ all religions” 
(15), Hindus (U) and Mussulmans (10) approach each other very nearly 
But iu the other religions the proportions vary from 116 in Jains to 221 iu 
Parsis. The illiterate proportions naturally show a reverse order, the 
Hindus coming first with 017 or 8 more than “all religions”; the lowest propor- 
tion (177) being furnished by the Parsis. It is thus seen that 047 Hindu 
boys, 876 Mussulman boys and 0S2 Sikh boys out of every thousand boys of 
‘each of these denominations under 15 years of age are illiterate, which shows 
that a very large proportion of the boys of the school-going age in these 
religions idle away their time or are engaged in helping their elders to earn 
therr daily bread instead of legitimately utilizing their tin e in acquiring that 
instruction which is so essential for their future happiness, success in life and 
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comfort. I’his is indeed a very deplorable state ot affairs, and the benign 
(iovernment of His Higliness the Nizam slioidd take early steps in tlie 
Department of Public Instruction to remove this undoubted slur on its 
cdncational policy. 

The state pf education of the girls of this age period, as disclosed by tlie 
census fijjures, is more heart-rending. In a population of 1,000 girls under 
1-5, of all religions, there are 2 learning, i literate and 1)00 illiterate! Among 
the Hindus, there is but I learning and but 1 literate! The Jains and 
Sikhs are nobetter. 'I’he iVlut.aulman3 show 11 learning and 5 literate. The 
Christians and Parsis come at the top, there being 201 learning and 32 
literate in the former and 345 learning and 2Gt literate in the latter. 

The males of the next age period, 15 — 21, of all religions, show 11 learning 
and 80 literate in a total of 1,000, the remaining 003 or nearly 00 per cent 
being illiterate. The Hindus fall below these proportions with 8 learning 
and 70 literate. Tlie other religions show proportions ranging from 32 
among Mussulmans to 160 among Parsis in the case of the learning, and from 
114 to 700 among the same two communities respectively in the case of the 
literate. The illiterate proportions are, again, highest among Hindus (013) 
and Mussulmans (854). In the females of this age period, the proportions 
of the learning under all the religions, e.xcept Mussulmans, Christians and 
Parsis, are so inappreciable as to yield no figures relatively to a population 
of 1,000 of this age and sex. There are 30 learning females among Christians, 
11 Parsis and but 1 Mussulman. Tiie provincial proportions of literate 
•tinder all religions and Jains are 3 each, while under Hindus it is only 1. 
The Mussulmans and Sikhs come next higher with 11 and 15 respectively, 
the Christians and Parsis heading the list with 338 in the former and 742 in 
the latter. The illiterate proportions in Hindus, Mussulmans, Sikhs and 
Jains exceed 'J5’5 per cent, in each. 

Turning now to the last age period 25 and over, the proportions of 
learning are found nowhere to exceed 8 in the case of (Sikh) males and 0 in 
tlie case of (Parsi) females. The male literate proportions range from 84 in 
Hindus to ten times as much in Parsis (848), while similar proportions 
among females range from one in Hindus to 324 in Christians and 632 in Parsis. 
The provincial illiteiute proportion in this age period exceeds 90 percent 
in males and 99 per cent in females. In males the Hindus show 915, being 
closely followed by the Mussulmans, who show 877. The next lower propor- 
tions are found in the Jains (488) and Sikhs (561), while the lowest (146) is 
found in Parsis. Among females, the Hindus (999), Jains (996), Mussulmans 
(992), and fikhs (990) show the highest illiterate proportions. The Christians ' 
show 673 and the Parsis the lowest (362). 

318.— Comparison with 1881.— The subjoined statement compares 
the education statistics of the census of 1891 with those of the preceding 
one, and further exhibits the variation and the percentage. 
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In the case of the learning, the males have increased by 10,010, giving 
a percentage increase of 15-1, while the females have increased by 1,871, or 
1H7 percent. Tlie increase in the number of the learning males has not 
kept p:ice with the actual increase in the population of the Province. '1 lie 
acinal number of learning females has increased from 1,366 in 1881 to 3,237 
in 18iM, giving a variation to the good of 1871, which is by no means a 
satiNfactory progress in female education during a decade with an organisetl 
Department for the improvement of public instruction. 1 lie male literates, 
in the next place, have increased by OO.OSi or 38-8 per cent. Taking into 
c()n>ideration the very backward condition of this Province with regard to 
education, and the vast potentialities awaiting development, it cannot be 
said that this increase is in any way satisfactory. In the case of females, the 
literates liave risen by 7,467 or l 07-G per cent., which at all events compares^^ 
favourably with the corresponding increase in males. The illiterate males 
and females have increased by 16'3 and 16-7 per cent., respectively. It is 
only by comparing this increase with the actual increase of population in 
each of the sexes for the whole Province that we shall be able to arrive at 
a correct estimate of the jirogi'css of education during the last decade. Ihe 
increase in males and females for the Provincial population during the 
decade has aheady been found to be 17-11 and 16-y3 respectively. Tl.ese 
figures show that the progress of Education l.us been very small indeed. 

319 -Distribution among districts.- In the followingstatement, 

1 00 ' nelsons of each sex and religion are distributed among the three cate- 
gories of education, in each district and division. The Hhils and Gonds are 
shown in a separate statement, as they are found only in three distiicts. In 
this statement also, the proporiions, including and excluding children under 
five years of age, are separat. ly shown. But, for reasons adduced in a 
•previous paragraph, we shall discuss only the latter class of proportions. 
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I'i'.ia. SI!). 3 ' Distr?biJlii>n Dititricts„ []K(incatioii. 

The proportions of Icariring' and Ikerate inalas of all rcl1yi«nsin the city 
are 58 and 210^ and.in-the subnrbs, 5.3 and 240, giving an avcn-agefoii both of 
55 and 211 against 15 and 08 respectively for the whole. Province, Thecaiiae 
of the city atid the suburbs sliowing such high. propos’tiosKs in tl^e kaiiniiig 
and the literate i-n all the religions taken collectively and individually i..s 
obviosis. In the districts the proportions of tiui leapiiing r,ange from 20 iir 
Medak to 0 in Sirpiir Taiidiir. There are only four districts that show highec 
proportions than the province in this category of education and three district.s 
that sliow proportion.s similar to the provincial. 1 ivtluuli visions, tbe high-est 
proportion (30) i.s found ijj AUiaf-k lialda folio wed.l)y 17 in Telingana, and the 
lowest (12) in the Northern division^ Medak and Sir, pur Tandnr again appear 
at the extremes in the case of the literate witli proportions of 94 and 28 r.e.s- 
jtcclively. The provincial proportion (08) is ex.cee(lc(l in five distiLcls, in 
T'clingiwia. and the Karnatic and in Atraf-hBaltia. The Iowe.st proportion, ofr' 
rlllterate (714) is. found in the cajtital preceded by Medak (886). None of 
he other districts sh-ow illiterate proportions Ic.ss than 90 per cent, the 
liiglie.st proportion (!)00) being ftirnislicd by .Sirpnr Tandnr, apparently the 
most backward of the district.s so far as education goes. Among the divisions 
it is only .Atraf-i-Balda that .show.s (803) less than 90 ))er cent, while all the 
other divisions show illiterate proportions exceeding 90 per ^eiit. Mahratwara. 
and the Western division coming at the top with 934 in.each. 

In the case of female.s, the suburbs possess the highest proportion' of 
learning (12), followed by the city (6), giving a total, of 10 lor the capitaj,. 
against 1 lor tlut province and for each of the districts of Mahbubnagar, 
Waraiigal, Aurangabad uiul Liiigsngnr, Tlic.-ie arc the only districts that 
s-bowany proporlionsat ulkiindeii this category. Among the divisions, Atraf-i- 
Balda shows 5, Telingana and Karnatic 1 eacli. and the rest nit. In the next 
Category, the city shows 13 and the swbjirbs 40, giving.a total of 32 agaijisl 
the provincial 2. The highest proportion in the di.sir'ict.s is-2, which is found 
Kn each of seven district.-’, followed by ], wliicli.is observed in each of eight 
districts, Parhhani and Hirpiiu Tandnr coming last with no appreciable pit)- 
portion.-?. A^traf-icBalda has 18, Telingana 4, the Kastern division 2, undithiS 
rest of the divisions 1 each. Two districts rarbhani. and Sirpur Tandiu' 
return all their fciuale.sas illiterate. Six distriots return 999 illiterate females 
aeven distiicts 998 each, and the remaining two districts 997 each., which, bust 
is akso- the provincial proportion. Four of the divisions relnrii 999 illiterate 
females eacli, two 998 each, Telingjina retiirns^995, and Atraf-ivBalda, by 
virtue of ii8,inclucling Uie capiiali returns 977. 

Turning to the proportions in the Hindu religion-, we find ibat the city and 
the suburbs come highest in t!ie. proportions of their learning and literate 
males. There are 35 lea-rning and 208 literate imile.s in the city, and 37 and' 
200 respectively in the suUiirbs, The provincial proportion of!leariuHg.(l 3) 
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is exceedctl in G districts, the hi^-hest excess beinp^ found in Idngsiiour (17i* 
SirpnrTandur shows the lowest proportion 0>). Atraf-i-l^ilda lias tire hij^hest 
|)roportion among divisions, namely 2:^, followed by lire Karnatic and 
Southern divi.sioijs with 15 each. The other divisions show proportions hss 
than (he^ province. Metlak comes first among the distiicts with 92 male' 
literates, followed’ by five other districts with proportions^ in excess of the 
province, Sirpnr Tandur again appear- at the bottom, as it tloes in the case 
of eveiiy other religion and sex except iMnssulman males, the last but one 
place being occupied by Namier and Parbhani with 4G eaclk. Airaf-i-lialda 
comics first with 129, followed by IVlingana (73), Karnatic (1)9) and the 
Kustern and Southern divisions (G5 each); these being the only divisions that 
exceed the provincial proportion. The order of the dustricts and divisions In 
the case of iKe illiterate is necessarily reversed. With the exception of 
Medak (892) among districts and Atraf-i- Baida (^StS) among divi.sions, all tlic 
other districts and divisions show over 90- per cent illiterates, the provincial, 
average being 924. 


In the case of the Hindus it is only in the capital that any learning 
females are found, there being 1 in the city and 3 in the snhiirhs, and 
none in the districts or divisions except Atiafd-Halda (1). I'he provincie 
conseqaently shows no figures in this category, 'fherc are 3 and 10 literate 
females in the city and the suburbs respeciively, two literate females in 
each of three districts, one in e:ich> of eight districts and none in six, Two 
of the divisions sliow no figures under (his category, 3 show one each, 2 
show 2 eacli, and At rail- Baida, the highest proportion (I), Tlie iirovin- 
cial proportion of illitcialc Hindu females is 99'a. There are six districts’ 
which return-aJl their females a.s illiterate, eight distiicts tiiat refnm 91t9> 
illiterate, and the reimiining three 998 each. Among the divi.sions, .'\traf-i- 
Bilda returns the lowest [)ropftrtion (995), 'felingana and' the Ka.stern 
division oming next higher with 993 eaclu Three of the remaining 
divisioms show 990 each and the other two return all their feinale.S’ as illileraie. 


The proportions of I’eaining'" Mussulman in.iles in- the city and' the 
s-nburbs are 75 and 76 respectively, proportions that are slightly more than 
double tbe provincial. There only four districts that show excess over the 
provincial proportion, namely J\Iedak (51’), ^Varangal (44), Nalgon-da (41) ami 
Mahknbnagttr (36). The proportions in theother districts ra^vge between 32 in 
Imdur and 18 in N under. Atraf-i-Balda (GG), Telingana (51), and IheBasiein 
(39) are tbe only divisions that show higher proportions tb in the province. 
The city shows 213 literate Mns.sulmaii males and the suburbs 234, giving a 
total* for the capital of 225, which is also more than double the average 
provinciaf proportion (93). Five districts also exceed tlie latter proportion, 
the highest exce.ss being found in VVarangil (109), followed'by NalgomU 
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^^108)^ The proportions in tlu^ other districts vary from 85 in Mahbubnagar 
to 44 in each of the districts of Naldrug and Bidar. Among the divisions 
Atraf-i-Bal(la (20Q), Telingana (ITt), and the Eastern (IPj) alone exceed (ho 
Province,, the lowest proportion being furnished by the 8outl;ern Division 
(54). The highest illiterate proportion is found in each of two districts, 

Nander and Bidar. There are thirteen districts which show higher poi- 
portions of illiterate males than the province (872j, ranging from the above 
noted proportion to 87i) in each of the districts of Atraf-i-Balda and 
Mahbubna"ar. Medak shows the least proportion (845). Among* the 
divisions, Atraf-i- Baida has the lowest proportion (734) jireceded by 'relin. 
gana (805) and the Eastern division (862)- AIJ the xither divisio^is show 
jiroportions exceeding 90 per cent. 


Among Mussulman females, also the proportions of learnirg 
are nowlicre cons[>icnons, the highest proportions being as usual found 
in the city (8) and the suburbs (15), living an average of 12 
for tlie capital. The proportions in the districts range from iB , in 
NVaraugal to 1 in each of six districts, the provincial pro[)ortion being 3, 
There are three districts, Rlgandal* Parbhaai and ludur, which* show no pro- 
portions under this category. The proportions in the divisions range fro'in 9 
and 6 in Atraf-i-Balda atid Telingana respectively to unity in eacli of tlio Mali- 
ratwara and Western divisions. The highest proportions of literate females are 
also furnished l)y the city (19) and the suburbs (38), giving an average of 29 
for the capital- Warangal again comes first, among the district witle JO literate 
females. The other districts show proportions ranging from 4 to 1 against 
the provincial proportion of 7. Among the divisions, Atraf-i-Balda (25) and 
Telingana (1 t) alone exceed the proportion of the Province. The illiterate 
[iroportion in the city and the suburbs as well as in the districts and divisions, 
nowhere falls below 947, reaching iu the casQ of Parbliani and Sirpiir Taudur 
to so high a figure as 999- 

The proportions of learning Christian males in the city (40) and the 
suburbs (95), giving an average of 95 for the capital, are not far removed from 
the Provincial proportion (92), This is very much exceeded in the districts, 
among which Elgandal comes first with 467, Mahbubnagar, Medak and Birh 
following with 259, 156 and 149 respectively. The high proportions in these dis- 
tricts do not affect the Provincial proportion to any appreciable extent, and know- 
ing that the Christian population is not strong, it is easy to sec that they are 
not due to any extraordinary progress in education as comparerl with the other 
districts. The Northern division is the only one that shows an abnormally high 
proportion (324). In the case of the literate males, the city (COO) and the 
suburbs (692) come highest. The extreme diversity found in the proportipna 
furnished by the districts, ranging as they do from 127 in Atraf-i-Balda to> 
1,000 in Nander, must also be attributed to the paucity of the muribers of the 
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fdllowors of this religion in the districts. Telingnna (032) and Atrat-i- 
Balda (676) are the only divisions that show excess over the Provincial 
proportion (594) in this category. The Provincial Christian illiterate male 
proportion (314) is exceeded in the city (360), but not ‘in the suburbs 
(213), nor in the capital (214). The districts and divisions show wide 
variations in their figures, for the reason already noted. The female pro- 
portion of learning tor the whole Province is 96, while for the capital it is 
120. Mahbubnagar (304) and Birh (173) are the only districts that show any 
excess over the Province. The proportions in the other districts are very low, 
being nil in some of them. Telingana (105) and Atrafi-Balda (115) alone rise 
above the Province. 

The distribution of the Jain, Parsi and Sikh population among the districts 
as depicted in statement No. 69, in the Chapter on Religions, shows that the 
majority of the Parsis are massed in the capital and that the followers of the 
other two religions are scattered about in nq uniform proportions. We sliall 
therefore content ourselves with a discussion of the proportions in the city and 
the suburbs. 

The Jain proportion^ of learning males are 78 and 41 in the city and the 
suburbs respectively, against 80 for the Province. The literates liear a ratio 
of 62o in the city and 836 in the suburbs to 1,000 males, as against 41 1 for the 
Province. There are 204 illiterates in the capital, against 509 for the 
l‘rovinco. In the case of femah^s, there are -^3 learning in the city and none in 
the suburbs, and 4 1 and 29 literates respectively in each ^'f the.so localities. 
The majority of women, nowhere less than 91 per cent, are returned as 
illiterate. 


Only one Pars! male w.as returned in tho city, and from the proportion 
given in the statement, it is evident that he is literate. In tho suburbs where 
the majority of the Parsis aie to be found, there are 169 learning, 722 literate 
and 109 illiterate males of this community against 153, 707, and 140 of tlu ir 
respective categories in tho Province. The resemblance of these two sets of 
figures further shows how much the proportions in the suburbs have Imd in 
influencing the Provincial flguies. The same remark holds good in the case 
of the female proportions. 

Lastly, wo come to the Sikhs. There are 37 learning males in the city and 
100 in the suburbs, giving an average of 96 for the capital against 56 for tluj 
Province. Again, the capital shows 426 literate Sikh males to 362 in tiie 
Province, while in the CiSO of the illiterate, the Province has 582 to 478 of tiie 
same category in the capital. The female proportions in tho ca.-tital approach 
those in the Province nearer than the male. The slight diflerences that are seen 
to exist between the proportions in the capital and in the Province in the case 
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of the Sikhs and Jaius is no doubt attributable to the iofluenco their brethren 
<listril)uted among the various districts must have exercised in moulding the 
proportions in the latter. 

As the Bhils and Gonds are found only in a few of the districts of Hts 
Highness the Niaam’s Dominions, the following statement is separately given, 
dei)icting their distributioti : — 


STATEMENT No. 178 
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It is seen from the above statement that all the Gonds of the Nander District, 
and all the Uliils of both se.xes are illiterate. There are 34 learning and 21 literate 
Gonds in Indiir, and but one learning Gond in Sirpur Taudur. The rest of the 
Gonds in both these latter districts have all been returned as illiterate. It is 
thus evident that these forest tribes have not taken kindly to education. In order 
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to bring them within the pale of village society and to improve their present 
extremely backward condition, it is advisable tliat special steps should be early 
taken for their advancement.^ 


320.— Average number of persons among whom is found 
either a literate or learner. — In the following statement is depicted the 
average number of persons in each sex, religion and district among whom is found 
either a literate or learner. It will be remarked that the Bhils are not shown in 
this statement. The reason is that, as we have already seen, all the Bhils are 
illiterate. In the discussion of this statement also we shall, as before,^ deal only 
with the figures excluding children under 5 years of age. 


* Sinco writing tho aboro tlxo Provincial Snporintcnflont has learned wilh great pleasure that Uia Enoollenoy 
iKo Minister has iisucd orders, in (ho Rorenuo Uepa/tmoat, to submit proposals ou this behalf. 
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In tlie city, taking the figures under all religions, it is seen that 1 in 4 
males is literate, while the same proportion in the suburbs is 1 in 3. The 
provincial average is 1 in 12. Thus there are v^hitively three times as many 
literate or learning in the city and four times as many in the suburbs as there are 
in the whole province. Medak comes next with 1 in 9. The averages in the 
other districts vary from 1 in 10 in Atraf-i-Balda to 1 in 29 in Sirpur 
Tandur. Among the divisions, Atraf-i-Balda conies first with 1 in 5, Telingana 
following with 1 in 10. The other divisions show averages cither on a par 
with, or higher than, the province. In the case of females, the proportion of 
learning or literate in the province is 1 in 333. In the city, the proportion 
is 1 in 54 and in the suburbs 1 in 19, giving a total average of 1 in 24 
lor the capital. In the districts the average varies from 1 in 3e3] in Mab- 
l)ubDagar to 1 in 5,8 10 in Sirpur Tandur. The averages in the districts of 
Malibubnagar, Warangal, Raicliur, Atraf-bBakla, Medak, Lingsugur, Auranga- 
bad, Nalgonda and Elgandal arc less than 62'?', which is the average found in 
the last mentioned district. The next group with averages ranging from 1,^)19 
to 1,712 comprises Birh, Indur, Namier, Gulbarga, Bidar amlNalilrug. Parbha- 
Tii has one learning or literate female in 2,123, and Sirpur Tandur, as seen above, 
1 in 5,316. Among the divisions tlie lowest averages are found in Atraf-i 
Baida (44) ami TelingiUia (188), Mahratwara coming last with 1,139. 

Among nindus, the proportions of the learning or lit(‘rate males to the 
lotal flindii male population "in the city and in th(‘ suburbs is 1 to 4 
iu each, Avliich gives the same average for the Ca[)ital, Mc‘dak comes first 
among tlie districts with i in 9, followed by Atraf-i-Balda, Malibubnagar and 
Jiingsugur with 1 in 11 each. Gulbarga and Kaicliur show the same averaoes 
as tile province (13). In tlie remaining districts the proportions range from 1 
in 14 in each of the districtsof Warangal, Indur and Naidrug to 1 in L7 in Sirpur 
Tandur. Among the divisions, AtraC-i-Balda, , conn's first witli 1 in 7, 
followed by Telingana, Ivarnatic and the Southern divisions with 1 iu 12 each, 
the last place being held by the Western Division with 1 in 16. In the case 
of the females, tlio province has 1 learning or literate in fiOO, while in the 
city tlic proportion is 1 in 242, in the suburbs 1 in 75, i.e., in the Capital 
the proportion is 1 in 88. Among the districts, Malibubnagar comes first with 
1 in 3S2, followed by Raicliur and Atraf-i-Balda with 1 Hindu literate 
or learning fornalo in 574 and 576 respectively. 'J he propoitions in the other 
districts range froml in 643 in Warangaltoonein l,.9i)3in Sirpur Tandur. Among 
divisions, Atraf-i-Balda liasoiie leaniingor literate Hindu female in 180, Telingana 
one in 496, and the Eastern Division J in 547, Maiiiatwara coming at the 
bottom with 1 in 2,252. 

The proportion of learning or literate Mussulman males to the total Mussul- 
man male population in the city as well as in the suburbs is 1 in 3 as against 
1 in 8 lor the whole province. Among the districts, Medak comes first with 1 in 
6 followed by the districts of Nalgonda and Warangal with 1 in 7 each, 'and 
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Atraf-i-Balcla, Mahl)ulina;»ar and El^andal with I in 8 each. The other districts 
fall behind the province, tlie lowest proportion of 1 in 16 being furnished by each 
of the three districts of Namier, Bidar and (lulharga. Among tlio divisions 
Atraf-i-Balda comes first with 1 in 4, followed by Teliugana with 1 in 5, and the 
Eastern Division with 1 in 7. Among females, the city has 1 learning or iterate in 
38, and the suburbs one in 19, giving an average of 1 in 25 for the Capital. The 
average for the province of 1 in 95 is exceeded in all tiie districts, except Warangal 
which has 1 in 56, the liigliest excels being furnished by Sirpur Tandur, where the 
average is 1 in 1,399. Among the divisions, Atn\f-i- Baida again comes first with 
1 in 30, followed by Idiiigana, which lias 1 in 52. In tlic otlior divisions, 
the proportions vary from 1 in 93 in the Eastern to 1 in 275 in the Southern 
Division, 

Turning next to Christianity, we observe tliat in the city and in (he 
suburbs all the Chri^tian males are either learning or literate. The same 

is the case in the provim'C, Imt this is not to be taken to mean tliat 

all tbe Cliristians to a man l^olong to either of these two categories, for the 
actual proportion is 1 in 1*4 males. In the districts, the averages vary 
from 1 in 6 (tistricts to 7 in Atraf-i-Balda. Among the divisions, Atraf i-Balda, 
Telingatia and the Northern Division have tho same averages as the province, 
while the averages in the oth(U’ divisions range between 2 in eacliof tho Kariiatic 
and the Southern Divisions to 3 in tho other divisions. In tlie case of females, 

the provincial proportion is 1 in 2, while in the suburl>s and the capital the 

proportion is tlie same, though in the city it is but 1 in 4. Among the districts 
tliere are five that have the same average as tlie province, while tlie proportions 
in tlie otlnu’S range from 1 in 3 in Birh to 1 in 20 in Naldrng. The 4Vlingaria 
and tlie Northern Divisions and Atiaf-i- Baida fifrnish the same averages as tin* 
province, while the proportion goes down to so low as 1 in 7 in the Eastern 
Division. 

• • 

We Iiave already notei that the Pars! |)ro|i')rtionH of leai'tiiti<r airl literate are 
liigiier than tho'e of liie Chii.stiaii. This is eui|iiiasi/.ed hy tlie fioiires in lids 
statement winch rctmn all the I’arsi males and feimdcs of the age of five years 
and over as cillier learniii”: or literate. In tin's case also, we are not to take tliese 
figures to mean that theie arc no illiterate aiiion<r tlif? Parsis. Far from it; for 
the actual |)ro|)ortions for the Province are 1 in 1-2 males and 1 in 1'5 females 
of this community. Among the districts and divisions it i-, noticed tliat tlie 
proportion is noahere lower than 1 in 2 in the case of males, and one 
in 5 in the case of females. 

The Jain male proportion of learning or literate for the province is 1 in 
2. Both in the city and in tlie siibnrhs, it is seen that all the males over 5 years 
of age are either learning or literate. Among the districts, the only extraordinary 
averages are found in Elgandal (7) and Sirpu’r Tandur (12). Among the divisions 
there is only 1 which shows lower proportions tlian the Province, namely 
the Northern which has 1 learning or literate male Jain in 3. In the 
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ca'C of the feniules, the provincial average is 1 in 270. In the city, the figure is 
1], in the suhurlis 34, and in the capital 19. Tliere are 7 districts only that 
show any proportions under tliis head out of which only two show lower propor- 
tions, namely Anrarigahad (1 in 423) and Bidar (1 in fit')). Among the divisions 
the prop'ortioiis range from 1 in 33 in Atrafi-Balda, and 1 in 71 in Teiiiigana to 


1 in 858 in the Northern Divi>ion. 


Among the Sikh males of tlie province, the proportion of learning or literate to 
the total population rf tliat sex over live years, is 1 in 2. The city, the suhurbs, 
and seven districts show the same proportions, while Naldnig returns all its males 
as either learning or literate. Bidar comes last with a proportion of 1 in 5. The 
divisional proportions range between 1 in 2 in 5 divisions to 1 in 4 in the Karnatic. 
The jirovincial average in the case of the females is 1 in 102. In the city and the 
snbitrhs, the corresponding proportions are 1 in 7 and 1 in 73 respectively, giving 
an average of 1 in 35 for the capital. There are only six districts, which show any 
female |)roportions ranging from 1 in 20 in Nalgonda to 1 in 122 in Indur, which 
latter is the only district that falls behind the province. In the case of the divisions 
the Karnatic and Southern Divi>ions show no proportions atall, while in the others, 
tlicy range between 1 in 39 in Atraf-i-13alda and 1 in 851 in Mahratwara. 

The Gonds are found in only two districts where the male proportions are 
1 in 18 and 939 respectively against the provincial proportion of 1 in 478. Only- 
one district returns any female proportion, viz., Rirpiir Tandiir which shows one 
literate or learning female in 11,292. The provincial proportion is 1 in 11,512. 
The Northorn Division has almost an identical average, while Mahratwara has 
one in 11,293. 

In the case of the Bhils, the total population, both male and female, is 
illiterate. 

321 .— Average number of persons among whom is found 
one learning or literate in each religion and age period.— Anotlier 
way of looking at the above subject is depicted in the fidlowing statement, where 
the element of age is introduced in place of the territorial distribution. In the 
case of all ages, and the first age period 0-14, the averages are shown including 
and excluding children under five years of age. It is needless to state that in the 
following discussion, only the latter class of figures is attempted. 
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Taking all ages first, we find that th<> male proportion in all ages is 1 
learning or literate in 12. The Christians and Parsis come li d. as they return 
all their males of .5 years and over as either learning or literate. Of course this 
proportion is snbjcct to the proviso discussed in the last p iragrapli. The Sihh' 
and Jains follow with proportions of 1 learning or literate in 2 persons eai h . 
The Mussulman males show 1 in S, while the Himlus sln.w only J in PC tlu- 
Gonds coming last with 1 ijt In the ease of tlmiales also, the sain.' 

order is maintained with a slight (lifiercnec. The Parsis c.ime first with all their 

females either learning or literate. The Christian average is 1 in 2. Next 

come the Mussulmans with 1 in 95 followed by the Sikhs, (1 in 102), tlie 
Jains (1 in 270), the Hindus (lin 800), and lastly the Gonds (1 in 11,512). 

Turning to the first age period, 0-14 we finil that tlie Parsi.s maintain thei. 
first place in the case of Ijoth sexes, with all the males learning or literate and 
with 1 learning or literate female in every 2. The Christians fnrni.-h a, 
contrary proportion, t.e., their females are all learning or literate, while the male 
proportion is 1 in 2. In the case of niahss, the Jains and the Sikhs com ; 
next with 1 learning or literate in 2 and 3 resj)ectively. The Mussulmans 
follow with 1 in 8, the Hindus with 1 in 19 and tlie Gonds, as usual the last, 

with 1 ill 398' lo female 'projKirtiuns, tlie Mussulmans come 

immediately afte*- the Christians and the Parsis, with 1 in 62, followe<l by the 
{iikhs (1 in 200), the Jains (1 in 293), the Hindus (I in 786), and the Gonds, 
(1 in 3,486). 
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[n tlit^ seeoml age period 15-24, tlie Ohristians and the Parsis conic iirst, 
returning all their males of this age perio<l as eithia* learning (»r literate. The 
Sikhs and the Jains eoine next, with 1 in 2 males eaeh. 'flic Mussulmans 
follow with 1 in 7, the Hindus (1 in 12), au<l the Gouds (1 in J?!) 
(■(niilng hist. Ill the (‘ase of the females of this age pcTuvl, the Parsis oeimpy tint 
first [)laee, hy virtue of tlieir returning all their females as either learning or 
lit(‘rate.'* 


The Cl,iristians of this age peri<Ml return only 1 literate or l(\arniiig in 3 
r(‘inales. The proportions in the remaining nTiglons eomimmlties vary from I 
in <>6 in the Sikhs to 1 in 709 in the Hin<lus, the (loiids returning no le^irning 
or literate females either in this or tlie ik^xL age [leriod. 

Ill the last ago period, both the Christians and the Parsis return all their 
males as eitlier learning or literate. The Sikhs and the Jains come next with 1 
in 2 each. The Mussulmans and the Hindus follow witli 1 in 8 and 1 in 
12 respectively, the Gonds coming last with 1 male in (iOO, In the case of the 
females also, the Parsis occupy the first place with 1 learning or literate in 2 
females. The Christians follow witii I in 3. In the other religious communi- 
ties, the proportions range from 1 in 104 in SiWis to 1 in 857 in the Hindus. 

Tlie l^diils return no learning or literate of either sex in any of the age periods 
and are, therefore, not touched upon. 

322.— Average number of females to 1,000 males in each 
category of Education, &c. — The next subject we shall consider is the 
proportions of the sexes in each catceory of education and in each religion liy age. 
file following statement acconiingly exhibits the average miinber of females 
to 1,000 males in eaeh category of education and in each religion by age. 


noodloHq to »dd Lh:it in this hr well :i^ in iuBtauuos^ ilio wui'diM;^ sltould uot bo takon to hay V 

literal luoauiug, as pointed out in the pievious paragraph. 
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Taking all ages, we find tlnit in the first category of edncation, viz.^ learning, 
tl)e Christians show the highest average number of females (76J) followed hy the 
Parsis (4G5). In tlie other religions coiiinmnities, that show any proportions, the 
aveni^e nowhere exceeds 91, wliich proportion is furnished hy die Mussnimana. 
The Sikhs and tlie.laiiis come last witli Sand 4 females respictivcly to 1,000 males 
of this category. In the case of the literate, the Christians ami the Parsis exchange 
j laces, llic latter coming first with 515, and the former second with 474. The 
(if)ii(ls come next with 91, followed hy the ’IVl4jssnlmans (73), the low'est average 
being found among tlie Jains (7). In the last category, illiterate, the (lomis liave 
only 9C0 females to ],0( 0 illiterate males, but in all the otluM’ comniiinities, 
except lli(? Hliils, wlier(‘ the proporlions aie ecjiial, tlieic are moic' illitiuate femah's 
to males, ihe j)i<)|)orti()iis ranging from l,0o2 among the Hindus to J,529 among 
Jains. 

In tlie first age peri(Hl 0-14, the Christians show the highest number of learning 
females to 1,000 males of the same category of education, r/j;r.,804, followed by the 
Parsis, wfio show’ 559 h'ainiiig. The other proportions range between 00 in Mus- 
sulmans to 4 in Jains, the Hliils and Comlssliow ing no proportions. 9'lie Christians 
and Parsis occupy the first and second places in the proportions under liteiatc w’ith 
8,145 and 1,1(>0 ies))eetively. The Gonds come next with an ccpial nnmixr of 
literate females to males. The Mussulmans show 218, while in tlie other religions, 
the pro[)ortions are very low, ranging fioin 3G m llindnisin to 14 in Jainism. Jnthe 
last category of edneation under this age period, the Parsisliave only 17G illiterate 
females to J,000 illiterate? males, fi)llow’ed hy the Cliristians (744), the Gonds (f)72) 
and the Hindus (988). 1 he Mussulmans, the ISikhs and the Jains ahme show 

larger jiroportions of illiterate women than men. The Hliils come higher than the 
Gonds with only 904 illiti'iate females to 1,000 illiterate males, a (lifferencc that is 
entirely due to the divt igeiiee in tJie actual popnlation t>f this age. 

In the next age period 15-24, as well as in the last, the Sikhs, the Jains, the 
Gonds and the Bhils have no learning fimiales at all. In the same two age periods 
there are no literate Gond or Bliil females. 4’he Christians show the liigliot 
proporlions of 452 and 526 learning females to 1,000 males of the same categf»rv in 
the two abovementioned age periods. In the former, the Cliristiaiis are followed 
by the Parsis with G2, the Mussulmans with 10, and lastly the Hindus with only 
C. In the case of the liierate, tlie Parsis show the liighest pro|)oriion (SG8) fol- 
Ijwal by tlie C lnistians (175) and tlie iMussiilnums (102), the lowest proportion 
6) being found in the Jains, In the last category under this age period there are 
2,750 females to 1,000 illiterate males among Parsis. The Jains come next wiih 
2,002, tlie Christians immediately following vvith ],9U2. The lowest proportions, 
1,21G and 1,195, are found in the Gonds and tlie Hindus respectively. 

Coming to the' last age period the I’arsis come rie.xt to the Christians, with 
SCO learning ft males to 1,000 males of the same category of learning. The 
Mussulmans follow with 177, the Hindus coming last with 50, 
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The Parsis and the Christians come at tlie top in the case of the literate aUo, 
witli 372 and 315 females to 1,000 males of the same category of education. 
pro[)ortions in the other communities range from 53 in the Mussulmans to 5 in the 
Jains. The lowest illiterate proportions are found in the Bhils and (fonds. The 
proportions in all the other communities exceed par, ranging from 1,()10 in tlie 
Hindus to 1,592 in the Jains. 


323 —Average number of females in Districts and Divi- 
sions* — We next proceed to diciiss the proportions of the sexes in each religiou 
in each district and division, as exhibited in the following statement: — . 
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Pducation.-] Average number offemiiles in districts PP , 

Taking the jiDporlions in all religions it is noticed that the provincial 
pioportion of learning females to 1,000 males of the same category of edu- 
cation is 42. In the city and the suburbs, the corresponding proportions 
are 01 and 200 respectively, wbicli give 166 forthc Capital. In the districts 
the higlu'st average is furnished by Warangal (45). All the other districts 
show averages less than the Province, their proportions varying from 57 in 
Malibubnagar to 2 in Sirpiir 'Pandiir. Among the linguistic divisions, 
Tclingana comes first with 06, the Karnatic following with 28, and Mahrat- 
wara with halt of the latter. Atraf-i- Baida comes first among the political 
divisions witli 137 females to 1,000 learning male.s. The proportions in the 
other divisions fall below that in the Province, the lowest averaue (1.^) 
being found in the We.storii Division. In the next category, tlie literate, 
the Province shows an average of 32 females to 1,000 males. It is only in 
the city and the suburbs that these proportions are found to be exceeded, the 
proportions being 01 and 146 rc.spectively. In the districts, the avei a<;es 
vary from 31 in Mal.biibnagar to 6 in Sirpiir Taiidur, Here again 
the linguistic divisions bold the same order. Among the political divisions 
Atraf-i-Balda again comes first with 100 females to 1,000 literate males, while 
Ihe lowest proportion (It) is furnished by the Southern Division. The 
illiterate proportion for the Province is ],036. In the city it is 1,245 and in 
the suburbs 1,160, giving an average of 1,185 for the Capital. It is only 
three districts of the Karnatic, 4 in Telingana and Aurangabad that show 
Iiiglii-r averages than the Province, while all the others show less, the pro- 
portion in the latter ranging from 900 in KIgandal to 1,033 in Bidar. 
Among the linguistic divisions, the Karnatic (1,04!S) and Telingana (1,0 12) 
exceed the Province, while Atraf-i-Balda (1,114) and the Southern (1,012' 
among the political divisions al.so exceed the Province. 

Among the Hindus, the provincial proportion of learning women to 
1,000 learning males is 16,, In the city, the proportion is 1.0, and in tlie 
suburbs 80, giving an average of 74 for the Capital, Lingsngiir (27), 
Malibubnagar (26), and Kaicliiir (25), are the only districts that show 
an excess over the Province. Warangal and KIgandal came nearest to the 
Provitice, with* 15 in each. Nalgotula follows with 12 le.irning women to 
1,000 males of the same category of cdiicaiion, while in the remaitiiiig districts, 
the averages vary from 8 in each of the districts of Aurangabad and Bidar to 
2 ill each of the districts of Parbhaid and Sirpiir Tandur. Atraf-i-Balda (51). 
Telingana (23), the Karnatic (10), and the Eastern Division (IS) are tlio 
oidy divisions that show any excess over the provincial average, while tlie 
last place is occupied by each of the Mahratwara and the Western Divi>ions 
with only 6 females to I, i»00 learning males in each. In the next category 

of e Itic.itioii also, tlu provincial average is 16, while it is only 14 in the city, 
hut 43 in the suhtirh.s, giving a total average for both, of 37. All tli Telingana 
districts, with the exception of Iiidtir and Medak, and Ilaichiir show averages 
higher than the Province, ranging from 2J in Malibubnagar to 10 in llaichur 
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the other districts falling below it with averages reaching so low a 
figure as 5 in each of the three di.stricts of Naldrug, Uidar and 
Sirpur Tandur. Among the divisions Atraf-i-13alda (31), the Eastern 
Division (23), and Telingana (22) are the only ones that show higher 
averages than the Province, Mahratwara coming last with only 7 literate 
females to 1,000 literate males. In all the districts and divisions, there are 
more illiterate females proportionately to illiterate males, except in 
Elgandal (996) the provincial proportion itself being 1,032. The proportions 
in the other districts vary from 1,007 in Warangal to 1,090 in Atraf-i-Dalda* 
In the city there are 1,106 and in the suburbs 1,153, giving an average of 
1,143 illiterate females to 1,000 males of the same category, while in the 
divisions the limits of variation lie between 1,086 in Atraf-i-Ualda and 1,021 
in each of the Eastern and Western Divisions. 


In Mussulmans, there are .01 learning females to 1,000 learning males in 
the Province. Similar proportions in the city and the suburbs are 114 and 
169 respectively, yielding an average of 146 for the capital. It is only in 
Warangal (170) that the provincial average is seen to be exceeded, while 
in the remaining districts, the averages lie between 80 in Bidar and 16 in 
Elgandal. Among the divisions, averages higher than the province are 
found in Atrafi-Balda (137), Telingana (111) and the Eastern Division (108), 
the lowest average (45) being furnished by the Western Division, It will be 
noticed that Sirpur Tandur returns no learning females. The provincial 
average in the literate is 73, which is seen to be exceeded in the city (91) 
and the suburbs (141) individually as well as in the capital (121) and in the 
districts of Nander (87) and Warangal (80), the proportions in the other 
districts ranging from 63 in Birh to 12iu Sirpur Tandur. Atraf-i-Balda (113) 
and Telingana (89) alone exceed the provincial proportion, the Northern 
Division coming last with 32. The proportion of illiterate females to 1,000 
males of the same class of education in the city is 1,347, falling to 1,175 in 
the suburbs, giving an average of 1,243 for both, as against 1,066 in the 
Province. In the districts, Birh shows 997, the averages in the others varying 
from 1,003 in each of the districts of Nander and Naldrug to 1,138 in Medak, 
Atraf-i-Balda (1,198), Telingana (1,134) and the Eastern Division (1,086) show 
higher proportions of illiterate females comparatively to males of the same 
category than the Province, the Southern Division coming last with 1,016. 

The proportion of learning females to 1,000 learning Christian males 
in the Province is 752. In three districts there are no learning Christians, 
and in two other districts and in the city there are no learning females. 
In the suburbs, the average is 835. In Mahbubnagar the proportions of 
the sexes in the category of the learning are equal. In the remaining 
districts, the proportions vary from 818 in Birh to 82 in Elgandal. Among 
the divisions, Atraf-i-Balda (830) and Telingana (757) alone exceed the 
Province, the Northern Division coming last with 103. In Sirpur Tandur, 
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there are no literates of either sex, and no literate females in Nander. The 
provincial average in tins category (-1,71) is exceeded in the suburbs (l-sil), 
though the city f'all.s beliiud with only 2S7, the capital, however, 
maintaining tlie same position as the former with 4S1. Among* tlie districts, 
the highest average is found in Raichur (610), followed by 4 oiIilms which 
allc.xhihit averages higher than the Province. In the remaining districts, 
the average number of literate females varies from 458 in each of tlie 
distiicts of Atraf-i-Halda and Medak to 107 in Parbliani. The Northern 
Division comes first with 5 J f, followed by the Kaniatic (4!»8), the Southern 
Division (Wl), Atrafi- llalda (fSl) and Telingana (47S), tin/ Western 
Divi.sion coming last with 830. In the last category under this religion 
the Province shows an average of 1,143, which is almost whut it is in the 
capital (1,IJ4). The averages in the districts vary from 870 in Malibubiiagar 
to 1,801- ill Medak. The proportions in the districts may be influenced 
by a variety of causes, siicli as the fewness of Christians, wherc'fore the 
proportions in the siihiirbs, where the large majority of the Cliri.stiaus reside 
alone deserve coiisideiation. 


In the case of the Sikhs there are no learning females anywhere, 
except in Nalgoiula, where tlitne are 33 3 to 1,000 learning males, which 
gives IJ for 'relingana, 50 for the Eastern Division and 8 for the Pro- 
vince. All the districts of Ahihratwara and Kannada, except Parhhani, show, 
no literate females. The proportion in the city is 333, which is siiiiplv 
ahnoriiial. The snhurbs siiow 20, wiiich exactly corresponds Ui the provin- 
cial average. The districts in which any literate females are found show 
averages varying from 40 in I'ilg iiidal to 13 in I’arhhani. Alraf-i.I3altla (11), 
Telingana (28) and the Northern Division (3i!) exceed the Province, the 
Western Division coming last with 41, and the Kaniatic and the Sonihern 
Divisions showing no literate feniales. The proportions of illiterate females to 
1,000 illiterate males among the Sikhs are nowhere less than 333 in Raiclinr, 
but rise to so high a figure as 2,250 in Gnlbarga, the Province showing 1,308. 


Tlie Parsi proportion in learning, for the Province, is 405 females to 1,000 
males of the same category. The city shows no proportions under any of 
the three categories of Parsi education, a circumstance that is explained 
by the fact that but one literate P.ir.si was rotnriicd in it. It is, further, unneces- 
sary to consider tlie proportions in the districts, as the small numbers of this 
community found scattered among them cannot yield any instructive result 
when the proportions arc reduced to 1,000 in each category of education. 
Thus the proportions in the siibnibs alone deserve con.sidcration. 'i’liere 
are 386 learning, 486 literate and 1,471 illiterate females to 1,000 males of 
each of these respective categories of education. The provincial propor- 
tions show slight differences when compared to these, but they arc inevitable 
for obvious reasons. 
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In the case of the Jains also, similar remarks .ipply. as will be seen by a 
glance at the statement which exliibits no figures for many of the districts 
under learning or lirerate. The provincial averages under these categories 
are 4 and 7 respectively. In the capital they are 125 and 20 respectively^ 
d l»e ditfereiices between these figures are caused by the Jain population found 
in the districts. 


The proportion of learning females to 1,000 CJond males rises nowhere 
to an appreciable figure, and it is only in Sirpur Taiuiur that there are 167 
literate females to 1,000 males, which gives an average of 01 each, for ihe 
i\oi tlicrn Division and the Province. The illiterate proportion varies but 
little from what is obtained by taking the total numbers of Gond males 
and females. 

All the Bhils of both sexes are illiterate, and the actuals of either sex 
bring equal in number, the proportion of females to males in that category 
is also equal. 

324.— Comparison of illiterate proportions with other pro- 
vinces and countries. — Before leaving the subject of the proportions 
tile 8i‘xes, we shall compare the proportions of the illiterates in a })opij- 
lation of J,00d of eacdi sex, of this Province with siiiiilar pr()[)orti()us in 
other provinces and countries, as depicted in the following statement : — 


STATEMENT No. 183. 


Province or Country. 
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Among Imliiiii Provinces, if we leave Buddhist Burma out of consideration, it 
18 cuiious to observe that bclJi^lJ|ied Madias heads the list with the smallest 
proportion of male illiterates (862). Next in order conn mountainous Coorg (8C9), 
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commercial Bombay (874), Mysore (S87) and Baroda (894). Tliese are the only 
Indian Provinces wliose prop ,riioii9 of male illiterates are less than 90 per cent in 
each case. All India has the lowest proportion over 90, t.e., 909 ; Beiijjal, with 
its boasted progress, comes next with 9l3, closely followed by the Berars (91<)), 
Assam (924), and the Panjab (927). This Province oeenpies the next [dace with 
928, leaving behind the Nortli-West Provinces (942) and the Central. Provinces 
(949). Among the foreign countries shown in tho statement, the illiterate 
proportions vary from 24.) in Victoria and 2.'>2 in New Zealand, to 731 in Ceylon 
and 750 in Portugal. Burma (500), leaves o of these foreign countries behind, 
coming between Hungary (592) and Austria (479). 


In the case of females, Burma comes first with 971. But, as in male.s, if yve 
omit this Province, Coorg comes first with 990 ami Madras comes a creditable second 
with 991, followed by Bombay (992), and Mysore and Assam (with 990 in each). 
All India has 9UG illiterate females to 1,000 of this sex. Next come this Province, 
the Panjab and Bengal with 99? in each, followed by the remaining 4 Indian 
Provinces willi 998 each. That this Province is on a |>ar with “ advanced ” 
Bengal and in advatice of model Baroda is indeed matter for congratiihition. 
But it will l>e curious to note the extent to which the immigrant element lias 
helped to bring tins modicum of credit to thi.s Province. Turning to the proportions 
in the foreign countries, wo lose heart at noticing that, with the exception of Ceylon, 
wliicli is on a par will) Burma, the proportions of the illiterate nowhere exceed 
892 (Portugal), Victoria (21')) and Now Zealand (275), however, again coining 
first and second, respectively. 


Section Ill—LITERAOY BY CASTE. 


325. -Literacy in Castes, Tribes and Races.— We next turn onr 
attention to the discussion of literacy in the various Caste.s 'I’rihes and Races 
that inhabit this Provinc.c. As in the fourth Chapter (Part If. Sex,) 
the castes are divided into three classes according to pojinlation, and 
three slulcmeiits arc hereunder given, one dealing with each. (Mass 
A contains castes in which the population exceeds 10,090; Class B comprises 
those whose population falls between ten and one thousand; while Class O 
consists of those castesunIywho.se population i.s 1,000 or less. The three 
following statements deal witli tliese three classes of castes respectively. 

326. -Literaoy in Castes, &c.. with population of 10.000 and 

Qyer.— following statement tlie ratio ol llie liter.ites of each caste to 
1 000 literate per.sons of either sex in the Province, the ratio to the total 
English knowing [lopnlation, the average number of persons of either sex 
among whom are ibnnd one literate and one English knowing literate, as 

yvell as the average number of literates among w bom is found one Eaglisb 

literate, are shown. 
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Chapter A 1 1.3 Section [[I. — Literacy hy Caste. 


E(iucation.] 


Literacy in Castes, &,e., with population oF 
lOjOuO and over. 


[[Para, d-d. 


First we shall consider the ratio of the literates in each caste to J,000 
literates of the whole Province. It is seen that the higliest proportioti under 
male literates is found in Brahmans, who make nj) nearly a iV^tirth per 

/;h 7 /^) of the whclo literate population of the Province. I'lie caste that 
comes next is the Kointi, which shows 150 male literates in l,()0i.) linerates of 
the Province. The proportions in the other castes fall below 100.* Pint if 
we take the principal Alnssniman tribes together, their proportion (l:3()) 
conies a fair third. This projiortion is com])onm!ed of Sheikh ( 87 j, Savyed 
( 25 ), Pathan ( 17 ), iMiighal ( 5 ) and other iMiissnlinans (2). 'I'here are a 
few Mussulmans wiio have been returned under different castes, whose 
])roportions arc not included in the above. But when we come to discu.-s 
the proportions in the four prinicipal castes of the Ifindns, i. c., Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and others, along with the Mussulmans, CInistians, &c., 
we shall note how the Mussnlmans fare in comparison with the fmir large 
castes of the Hindus. 


The Hindu Wani comes next with 72 per fujlle ; hut if we take the Wani 
caste' as including the IJindns as well as the Jains who returned themselves 
as such, we find the proportion rises to M). The Wani caste is followed by 
the Kunhi (02). These arc the only castes that show pro[)()rtions over 50 
per mille. The castes that follow next in order aias Sonar (dl), Balija and 
Jangan (27 each), ALdiratta ( 25 ), Julaha ( 15 ), Ling lyet (Id) ami 'l eli HO). 
The proportions in the other castes vaiy from t) each in Llama and llajput lo 
one iiu ach of the following castes - Alali, Gaoli, Mang, Koy.i, Bairagi, (iiirao, 
Gaondi, l)hol)i, Bhoi, Cluimar, Erkalwad, Pardesi, and Perika. Itis worthy 
of note that the Native Ciu’istian element contributes five per miUe to the 
male literate jiopiilation t)t‘the Province. There are many castes which 
return 110 literates and many others whose literates bear no .v])preciahle pro- 

))()rtion to l,O 0 U literates of the whole Province. 

• • 

ddirning now to the pioportions of female literates, it is -(mmi that the 
Mussulmans take np the highest pi ojiortion. T he Sheikhs come first with 
ISO, the Sayyeds following with 7 L 1 he total of the Mussulman tribes, tak- 
ing only those that were counted in the ease of males, is see.i to he 
rdl2, ?. c., neaily one-third of the total literate Itmale population of the 
Province. TIu' Native ('hi i>( iaiis come second in rank, taking up IdO per inille. 
Ainoii'a tlie Hindu cartes pi’oper, the Brahman again tops the li.^t with 7 \t per 
mil/e, followed by Komti (lO), Kuuhi (do), 1\*linga (2d), AI uiimirwad and 
Balija (17 oacdi), Wani ( 15 ), other Hindus (Id) and Alahratta (10). The propor- 
tions ill the other Cristes are very low, ranging from 1 iu . 9 . There are however 
many castes that show 110 proportions at all. 


We next consider the ratios wliich the English literates in eaHi caste hear 
to the total English literate |)o|)Lilation of tlie Province, the proportions being 
reduced to l, 0 h 0 of each sex. In the case of the males, the Mussulinan tribe of 



[Chapter VIT. 


U 


Section III. — Literacy hy Caste. 


Para. 320.] 


Literacy in Castes, ice., with population of 
10,000 and over. 


[Education. 


Sheikh i'ouies first with 78 per mille. But taking all the iVIussulTnan tribes as in 
the previous instances, the proportion is seen to be 137. Next come the Native 
(1iristic»ns wii’Ii 74i per rnille* The Brahmans come fiist among Hindu castes 
with 73 English literates in 1,000 persons of the same category for the Province. 
Tlie Brahmans are followed by the Kunbis (45), other Hindus (26), Koinli (18), 
Balija (16) and Dhcr (15). A few of the remaining castes show proportions 
less than 10 in each case and the majority show no proportions at all. 

In the case of female English literates, the Native Christians come Hist with 
121 per mijile. The proportions in none of the other castes exceed 10 per mille* 
Among tlie Mussulmans, the Sheikhs (8) and Sayye(ls(3), alone show any propor- 
tions, Unspecified Hindus return G per 1,000 English literate females. TJic 
Kunhis show the highest pro|)ortiori, in any Himlu caste, of 6, followed by the 
Brahmans who have oidy 3 English literate females per 1,000. In each of the 
following castes, namely, Munniirwad, Reddi, Dher, Balija, Gaondi and Darzi, 
the proportion is 1. The remaining castes show no proportions at all. 

The next column in the statement depicts the average number of persons in 
each sex among whom is found one literate. Here the Brahman and the Komti 
come at the very top with the lowest average, or 2 in each case. The next 
higher average (3), is found among Native Christians, Jains and Satanis. The 
Baiija ami the Sonar castes follow with averages of 5 in each. Then come the 
Kshetri, the Jangarn, tho Kasar, the Rangrez, and the Mnghal with averages of 6 
persons in each among whom is found one literate. The next higher average of 7 
is Ibund in Taminadi and Sayyed. The Wani and the Rajput castes follow with 
averages of S and 9 respectively. The above are the only castes that show 
averages of one literate in less than 10 males of each caste. The following castes 
may also be noted here “Darzi (10), Lingayet (11), Balhan (11), other Miis- 
siiliiians (1 1), Panchala (12) ,Teli (12), other Hindus (13), Gosain (14), Elama 
(15^, Sheikh (15), Reddi (16), Bairagi (10), Kalal (21), Oiirao (25), Lohar (27), 
Sutar (28), Kunbi (29), Mnnnurwad (32) and Jolaba (32). The averages in the 
oiIhu’ castes arc liigher, reaching to so high figures as 413 in Besta, 718 in 
Laiiiani, and 1,331 in the forest trihe, Gond. Turning to the averages under 
females, it is seen tliat tho first place is occupied by Native Christians with the 
lowest average (4). The Mussulman tribes of Mughal (61) and Sayyed (69), 
followed by other Mussulmans (94), come next. These are the only communities 
in which the averages are less than 100. Among Hindus, the Satanis lead with 131 
followed by the Brahmans (158). These aro the only two castes that show 
aveiages less than 200 in each. Next in order come Sheikh (211), Balija (217), 
Komti (238), other Hindus (239) and twelveothereastesin eacli of which die average 
is less than 1,000. All tho other castes exceed thi? average, the highest excess 
(19,624) being found in Mang. 

Considering next the average number of persons among whom is found 
one English literate, it is seen that the Native Christians again come first with 
the lowest average, 10, In no other caste or tribe is the average found to be 
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Ivlucation.] 


Literacy in Castes, ike., witli ijopiilation of 
10,000 anti over. 


fl'ara. 


S'2G. 


Ic.s.s tlian 20()exccpt in other lIintUisri()2). Ainoti^.; Mnssnlinans, the Savyeds 
show 227, Mnghiils 27:1 and otlter Mnssnimans 209- Tlic Pathan has one 
Eiigli.sh literate in 418 and the Sheikh one in OGG. In the Tlijidu castes, the 
Bralinians come first with one in 2;5.), followed by Ilalija ( 3:>2 ), Rajput 
(362), Satani (500), Ivshetri (G2o), Komti (730), Gaoli (781), Reddi lOOO). 
In the remaining castes, the averages rise above 1,000 in each,* ranging 
from Naik ( l,(t4r ), Darzi ( 1,008 ), Jain (1,G72 ) and Kuidti (1,710) to so 
high an average as 01,413 in Knrma. 


In the case of the fcmalo averages also, tlie Native Christians come first 
with 34. The Sayyeds and .Sheikhs are the only Mussulman tribes that show 
any aveiage.s under this head, being 13, OK) aitd 3'>,U7 I respectively. There 
ate only eight Hindu castes that are represented in this class, besides other 
Hindus (3GG ). The lowest average ( l;?,183 ) is furnished liy Reddi, follow- 
ed by 14, 330 in Gaondi, 18,723 in Dar.d and 2.'),!) 10 in Rrahman. 'I’he Ralija 
shows an average of 41,380, tlie .Munnurwadof 01,21 1, the Kiinbi of 07,488 and 
lastly the Dher, of 021,200. 

Lastly, we come to tlie consideration of the average number of literates 
among whom is found one Rnglish literate. Here, as might have been 
expected, tlie Native Christians come at the top, with one hhiglsli literate in 
3 literates. Tlie Rliil and the Naik come next with one in 5 and 0 respective- 
ly, wliicli nieaiis nothing, for, the numbers of literates in these castes are not 
surticient to give any appreciable pr.iportions per 1,000 literates in tiie province. 
The low averages in .some of the other castes are also due to tlie same cause. 
But taking those castes wliicli return decent ratios to the total liter.ite popu- 
lation, wo find that among Mnssulmans, t lie. Sheik lis, the .Sayyeds and the Pat bans, 
who bore ratios of 87,25 and 17 per vitiln of literates, show averages of 48, .33 
and 41 respectively. The Knnbi aod the Ralija, among Hindus, wluxe ratios 
of literates where 02 and 27, here show averages of 00 and 72 respectively. 
But considering the high ratio of literates (233), the Rralmians come first even 
here with an average of 136. 1 lie averages in the other castes, dison.sscd in 

connection with the ratio per mt/Zc of litiT ites, are found to vary from 150, 
201 and 202 in .Mahratta, Julaha and Lingayct respectively, to 317 in Komti. 
370 in Watii, and 1,180 in Teli. 

Turning to the averages under femal. s in these same castes and tribes, it 
is found that there are otily three llindn ca.stcs, Kiinhi (43), Rrahman (104), 
and Balija (191;, anti two Mtissiilnian tribes, Sheikhs (100) and Sayyeds 
(203) that show any averages under this he.td. The Native Christians, as 
contributing only 130 per milie to the female literate population of the pro. 
vince, here show an average of one English literate in 8 literate fc.nales, bein'» 
the lowest proportion in this class. 




327.— Literacy in Castes with population of less than 
10.000 in each. — We shall next consider the proportions in tixe seco.n(I and 
third classes into which we have, far convenience sake, divided the castes, 
i. e., in those castes where the population in each is less than 10,000. The 
following- two statements furnish the respective figures. 
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E(>ucation.l Literacy in Castes with population of 

loss tbaii 10,000 in each. 

ST A TBMENT No. 185. 


[Para. 327. 
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Section III. — Literacy by Caste. 

Literacy in Castes with population of 
less than 10,000 in each. 


[Chapter VII. 
[Education. 


STATEMENT No. {concluded). 



• The caatcd vvUich iUc astoritjk is noltxl contain such numbers as do not yi^d any appreciable proportions 
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[Cliapter VII. 


Section III. — Literacy by Caste. 


^ Literacy in (’astes with nopiilation of 

* 327.] if,,, ,0,000 in each. 


[Education: 


The Uliristiaii'; of llit^ European race .show the highest proportion of male 
literate.s in class 13, 10 per millfu compared to the total literate population of the 
province. Bhat comes n(L\t with 4 per mitle, followed by the Eurasians (3), 
Kayasth, Vidnr, Ivhatri, Hatkar, and Sikh, with 2 pen* mille in each. There are 
10 Hindu castes, the Arabs and the Parsis that fake up (ondi a proportion of one 
in 1,000. Tli(M)ther castes either show no pro[)orfion.s, or the proportions in them 
are so small as to he inappreci;ii)le in comparison to 1,000 persons of the same 
category. In (dass 0, th(*re is only one (;aste (Attar), which shows any propor- 
tion at all, Even this projjortioii is only one in 1,000. 


Among females, the Europeans come first with the highest proportion of 76 
literate fernaltLS per 1 ,000 females of the same category in the province. The 
Eurasians come a (»dr second, with 58. Tlic Kanchanis (1 t)com(i ne.xt, followed 
by the P.M>is (1‘0), Bhat and Kayasth with 2 per mille in eueh, and Arvan, 
Manhhao, Joshi, Hatkar, J3a<ari and Sikh, with one per rniHe in each. In chi.ss 
0, the highest proportion oliscrved under leinale lifer, ite.<, is orj(‘ per /n/V/c, which 
is found in each of three castes only, namely, Naidu, Mndelliar and Aradhi. 
The ofiier castes show /i?7 or very ifiap|n*ecia}de pioportions per 1,000 female 
literates of the whole province. 


In the next eolnmn, the Europeans lead with 387 per r;?;7/c, thus forming 
more than onc-tbird of the total Engli.sh literate popnlaiion of the provitice. The 
Eura.sians follow with 73 per m///c, tlie Parsis coming n(*xt with 21 pen* mille. 
These are the only proportions worthy of any note. The Aryans and Kayasihas 
contrihule eacli per miUc of Engli.sh lit<^iMte in&les, while the Piirhiah, the 
Khatii, and Ivantiada Contributt^ but one jier viille each. In the other castes of 
class B, there aie either no English literates or their iiroporiions per mille are in- 
appreciable. In class C, too, the case i.s similar, the only e.xceptions being Naidu 
(8), Mudelliar (8), Parbhu (1) and the (Toanesi^ Christians (1). -In the case of 
ftmia!e<, the European proportion (503) e.X'-eedsdtalf the total female English 
literate po|)nlatiou of the province, 'fhe Eur.isiaii females (321 per mille) take 
up nearly a tliirdj the Pafsis following with 20, and the Kannada with one per 
mille. In class C, the Armenian 01ui>t.ians and the Naidus alone sliow one female 
English literate each in 1,000 females of the same category in the province. 

A perusal of llie remaining columns of the two statements we have beeu 
discussing, will render evident the futility of continuing any further the study m 
the scanty figures therein observed. It is enough to note that the European and 
Eurasian males are all literate, while the avciage number of fetnales in which is 
found one literate of that sex is two in each case, Tlie European averaircs under 
English literates are the same as under literate, while they become 2 and 3 in the 
case of Eurasian mules and fetnalcs respectively. The pHrsi.s, though forming but 
a small minority, show one literate of either sex in two persons of each, respectively, 
while in the case of tlie English literates, the averages are 4 and 15 in the case of 
males and females respectively. 
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fPara. 328. 


328- — Literacy by religion and caste. — Tims far we have been 

discussing the proportions of the literates in each Caste, Tribe and Race. In the 
foHowing statement the religions returned in the province are shown separately, 
while the Hindus are shown under the four original castes, Brahman, Kshatriya» 
Yaisyaand others (including Sudras). 
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i.aKiii^ iiie iMst' — 

with the highest ratio (427) of male literates to 1,000 literates of the same sex 
in the province. The reason of this class, iticlnding as it docs the lowest 
caste, in its original signification, coming higher than the high caste Brahman 
and the proud Kshatriya, not to say anything of the meek Vaisya, is to he fonml 
in the fact that it comprises the overwhelming majority of Hindus. Tlie Brah- 
mans come next with 233, followed hy the Vaisyas (1.00), Mussulmans (133), 
Christians (18), Jains (16), Kshatriyas (14), Sikhs (3), and Tarsis (1). In the 
case of literate females, the Mussulmans take up the highest ratio (313), followed 
by other Hindus (279) and Clirislians (261). The ratios in the other castes 
and religions fall below 100, being Brahmans (74), Vaisyas (40), Parsi.s (10), 
Kshatriyas (6), Jains (3), and Sikhs (2). 

Turnimr next to the proportions, the English literate persons bear to 1,0()0 
persons in the province of this category, we find that Christian males and females 
occupvthe first places, with ratios of 530 and 9.03 respectively. In the case of 
males* other Hindus come second with 203. followed by Mussulmans (13S). 
Brahmans (73), Parsis (20), Vaisyas (1 8), Kshatriyas (11). and Jains and Jews 
Omeeach). In the case of the female ratios, the Parsis come second w.th 20, 
followed by other Hindus (13), Mussulmans (li), ar.d Brahmans (3). 

Every Christian. Parsi and Jew male is literate, while every Brahman, 
Vaisyl and Jain male in 2 is literate. One in 3 Sikhs, 7 Kshatriyas. 12 
Mussnlmans, 83 other Hindus and 133 Gond.s is literate. But in the case of 
the fair sex one in 2 Parsi females and 3 Christian females is literate. The 
average numbers of females in the other cases in which one literate female is 
found varies from 122 in Sikhs, 158 in Brahmans and 161 in Mussulmans to 

1,550 in other Hindus. 


-^>■1 Section III. — Literacy by Caste. [Chapter VII. 

Para. 329.] Literacy by Occupation. [Education. 

Turning next to the average numbers of persons among whom is found 
One English literate, it is noted that the Christians and I’arsis come first and 
second in the case of males and females with averages of 2 and 3 in the 
former and 6 and 14 in the latter respectively. Jewish males follow with one 
Engli.di literate in 5 persons. The male averages in the other cases range 
from 239 in Brahmans to 3,039 in other Hindus, the Mussulmans showing 
5‘24. In' the case of females, be&ides Christians and Parsis, it is only other 
Hindus (2r»,2(33'), Brahmans (25,910), and Mussulmans (34,823) that show any 
literates of this sex. 

Lastly,. considering the average number of literates among whom is found 
one English literate, we note that among Christians, all the literate males are 
also English literate, while in Parsis and Jews the averages are 2 and 3 
respectively. The Mu.ssulman males come next with 42, followed by 
Ksiiatriyas (53), other Hindus (90), Brahman.s (130), Sikhs (281 }, Vaisyas(347), 
and Jains (548). In the case of females, the Christians and Parsi.,conie at the 
lop with averages of 2 and 7 respectively, followed by other Hindus (162), 
Brahmans (101), and Mussulmans (210). 

329 .— Literacy by occupation.— Having discussed the educational 
status of castes, tribes and races, we shall, before closing this section, consider 
the • ducational status of the classes and groups of occupations correspond- 
ing to the castes, tribes and race.s, as depicted in the subjoined statement. 
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Literacy by Occupation. [Para. 329. 
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Taking the first pair of columns showing the ratio which each class and 
group bears to the total literate population of the province, we find that 
in the case of males, C. 14, Traders lead with 270 per mille followed closely 
by B. 5, Priests (260). The non-liulian Asiatic races come third with 138, 
per mille of the male literates of the-; province. Other agricultural (87) 
Military and dominant (49), Goldsmiths (33), mixed Indian races (26), 
Weavers, &c., (23), and Oil-pressers and Non- Asiatic races with 10 per mille 
in each, follow. The proportions in the other occupations fall below 10 per 
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mille. Among the classes, the Professional leads with 278, followed closely 
by the Commercial (273), Races and Nationalities (182), Agricultural (147), 
Artizans and village menials (117), and the Vagrants, &c., (3), bringing up the 
proportion to 1,< 00. 

In the case of females, the non>Tndian Asiatic races take the first place 
with the 'highest proportion (331) in 1,000 female literate.s, the Christian 
converts (130) coming second. Then follow priests (83), Non-Asiatic races 
(76), Traders (74), other Agricultural (67), Eurasians (58), Dancers and 
Singers (44), mixed Indian races (30), Military and dominant (21), and 
Shepherds and Wool-weavers (10). These are the only occupations that 
each take up 10 or more per mille of the female literates of the province. In 
the case of the classes, Races and Nationalities come first with 634 per mille, 
followed by Professional (135), Agricultural (09), Commercial (75), Artizans, 
&c., (55), and Vagrants (2). 

Considering next the proportions borne by the different classes and 
groups of occupations to the total English-knowing population of these 
Dominions, we find that the proportions are massed in the Races and Nation- 
alities comprised in the last group F. Thus the Non-Asiatic races bear a 
proportion of 387 to 1,000 male English literates of the province. Next 
come the Non-Indian Asiatic races (158), Priests and Chiistian Converts 
(75 each), Eurasians (73), other agricultural (71), Traders (40), Mixed Indian 
races (33), Military and dominant (22), Menials for agriculture (16), Writers 
(13), and Village watchmen, &c. (10). The last class, Races and Nationali- 
ties carry off726y>er mille, the Agricultural and Professional following with 
111 and 89 per mille respectively. In the case of females, the last class F. 
takes up 984 joer mille, being composed of Non-Asiatic Races (503), Eurasians 
(321), Christian converts (121), Non-Indian Asiatic races (32), and Mixed 
Indian races (7), This last proportion is exceeded in the group, other Agri- 
cultural (9). Priests (3), Menials for agriculture (1), Traders (I), Carpenters, 
masons, &c., (1), and Tailors (1), .are the only other occupations that show 
any proportioris of English literate females. 

It is unnecessary to enter further into the discussion of the above 
statement, as the figures in the remaining three pairs of columns are suffi- 
ciently self-explanatory. 


Section IV.— EDUCATION IN TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

330.— Education in urban and rural tracts.— In the next place, 
we shall discuss the proportions that each category of education bears to 1,000 
persons of each sex and age period, by religion, in urban and rural tracts- 
The information upon which the discussion is based is tabulated in 
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the foHowing statement. In all ages, and in tlie first age period, 0-14, tlie 
proportions including and excluding children of the first five years of life 
are shown separately, but, for reasons already set forth, we sluill only touch 
upon the latter class of proportions. It will also be noticed that oiily the 
principal religions, Hinduism, Islam and Christianity are shown. 
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331.— Error in age statistics.— Before proceeding to di.scus,s the 
above statement* we cousiilei it necessary to toncli upon the error in the age 
stalislie.s which waa brouglit to light in the course of the preparation of the 
proportional figures for Christianity l)oth incluiling and e.xcliiding the first 
five year.s of lile. It will be noticed that in the statement, no entries are 
made in the first age period under the proportions “ excluding children btdow 
five years,” against Cliristianity. We .sliall sliortly point out the reasons, 
which render the conclusion imperative, that the age figures are highlv 
unsatisfactory, especially in the case of the Chri.stiaii community, though we 
were of the contrary opinion when discussing the same point iti the IVth 
chapter. 

The total Christian population of this province w.as returned at 20,429, 
of which more than half, or 1:3,82!), was found in tlic capital. In the first 
age period 0-14, the number of illiterate fcni.ale.s is returned as .574. Now 
it will be remembered, that we had, in the previous disen-ssions, assumed that 
children in the first five years of life are illiterate. Applying this tlieorv 
we find that though the niinibcr of Christian girls in the first five years of 
life is returned as 7(34, according to Table VII, the number of illiterate 
females in the fir.st 1 1 year.s of life is only 574, according to Table IX, giving 
an exce.ss of 100. It is evident that it is a physiological inrpossibility for 
children of ages of 0.3 to be tauglit to read and write, and it is therefore 
necessary that, these should have l)cen returned as illiterate. The total of the 
female children in the capital, of the first four years of life, is 595, which i.s 
more than tlie illiterate female number in the age period 0-14. We have 
iie.xt to take into con.sideration the large proportion of native Christian girls 
of this age period who remain illiterate throughout. Under these circum- 
stances, we cannot but come to the conclusion that the age di.strihution, 
especially in the case of females, is simply worthless. We have therefore 
not discussed the Christian proportions at all, but have left the proportion.s 
to remain in the statement to explain themselves. 

Another reason may be assigned for not discus.sing the urban and rural 
proportions in CItri.stianity. The majority of the Christians are found in 
towns, and it, therefore, follows titat the proportions of the learning and tlie 
literate in the urban centres are therefore ver) favourable compared with 
tl)ose in villages. 

332.— All Ages.— Under all age.s, there arc 48 male pupils of all religions 
in urban centres again.st 12 male pupils in rural tracts, the relative ratio being 
4 to I. Among Hindus, tlie proportions are 37 and 11 per mi lie in towns 
and villages respectively, giving a ratio of only 3.^ to 1, while in Islam the 
male pupils in towns (65) only bear a proportion of three and a ipiarler to 
those iu villages (20). In the next category, literate, the males of all reli- 
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gions ill towns bear a proportion of 190 to 1,000 males of the total population, 
while their comrades in rural parts showing only a proportion of 55. The case 
in liindiis is almost similar, the proportions being 181 in towns and 54 in 
villages. The divergence between the proportions of the Mussulman liter- 
ates in urban and rural tracts is somewhat less, the figures being 174 and 56 
respectively. Coming lastly to the male illiterate population, we find that 
the same relativity prevails in ail the religions, between the proportions in 
urban centres and rural tracts. The illiterate proportions in all religions 
and in Islam approach each other very closely in towns, being 762 and 761 
per tnille respectively, while the Hindus show a higher proportion of male 
illiterates, viz., 782. lUit in the matter of village proportions all religions 
and Hinduism come near each other with 933 and 935 respectively. The 
Mussulman illiterate proportion is somewhat less, being 9*24. 

All religions and Hinduism show no female pupils in rural tracts and 
but very small proportions, 5 and 2 per tnille respectively, in urban centres. 
The Mussulmans show 8 female learners per mille in towns and but 1 in 
villages. These figures show that Female Education, even in towns, has 
made very little progress, while in villages, it is an entire stranger. The 
proportions under literate do not improve the view. There are 35, 5, and 
38 female literates, in towns, of all religions, Hinduism and Islam respect- 
ively j while in villages there is 1 in each of the two former religions and 2 
in the lust. 'I'he female illiterate proportion in villjiges is 999 per mille in 
all religions and Hinduism and 997 in Islam. In towns similar proportions 
are slightly encouraging, being 974 in Islam, 980 in ail religions and 993 in 
Hinduism. 

The above study of the figures under all ages in each of the religions 
given in the statement conclusively proves that there are about 3 times as 
many mule learners and literates, and 7 times as many female literates in 
towns as in villages; that the state of Education in towns is highly deficient 
and therefore deplorable, three-fourths of the urban population being illiterate 
in the case of, males and over 97 per cent, in the case of females, and that 
there is quite a virgin field to explore for the educational authorities, 
should they feel inclined to devote their funds and attention thereto. 

333. — Age Periods. — In the first age period 0-34, -the largest pro- 
portion of male urban pupils is found in Islam (218), followed by all religions 
(164) and Hinduism (129). The rural proportions fall considerably short of 
the above, being but less than athird in each case. The proportions of urban 
male literates per mille of this age period under all religions and Hinduism 
are 43 and 42 respectively, falling to 36 in Islam ; while in villages, the 
proportion falls to about a third in Islam (13) and less in tho other two 
(12 in each). The urban proportion of male illiterates varies from 746 in 
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Islam to 8 in Hinduism, while in rural parts, the range of variation lies 
between 926 and 955 in the same two religions respectively. Here, .again, it 
is a matter for regret to observe that 75 per cent, (in towns) and 92 per cent, 
(in villages) of tho population of the school-going age, i. between the 
ages of 5 and H, arc neither learning nor literate, but go to swell the igno- 
rant atid superstitious mass of our countrymen. These and the other pro- 
|)ortions in the remaining age periods further prove that education has made 
but little progress in towns and less in vilbges. 

In the same age period, all religions return 20 female le.arners per mille 
in towns against one in rural tracts, while there are 6 Hindu female pupils 
in towns and none in villages. In the case of the iMiissulmans, there are 31 
and 3 respectively per mille in urban and rural tracts. In the nc.\t category, 
literate, there arc 17 females of all religions, 3 Hindus and 13 Mussulmans in 
towns against nil, 1 and 2 respectively in villages. In no religion is the 
female urban illiterate proportion less than 956, while the rural proportions 
range from 995 to 999. 'I'hese figures further emphasize the backward state 
of female education in both towns and villages. 

The proportions in tlie two remaining age periods are similar to those of 
all ages and need not therefore be gone into at any length. 

334.— Comparison With the Capital.— Before leaving this sub- 
ject, it may not be uninteresting to compare the proportions, excluding 
children under 5, in each of these religions under all ages with those in the 
capital, as shown in the following statement. 
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From the above statement it is seen that the proportion? of males and 
females in each of the principal religion.?, as well as in all religions, in the 
first two categories of education, the learning and the literate, are higher in 
the capital than those in urban centres and much higher than those in the 
rural parts or the province. It therefore follows that the progress of educa- 
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lion in the capital is solely responsible tor the decent figures for the whole 
province, a fact that appears to bo on all fours with a similar circumstance 
that has been noted in Bengal in a previous paragraph, especially in the case 
of female education. 

Section V.-ENGLISH EDUCATION. 

33B.— Tertritorial distribution of English literates.-We 

shall close this Chapter with a short discussion on the state of English 
education in the Province. In the following statement is e.\hibited the 
percentage of English literates, in each district and division to the total 
English literate population of the Province, together with the average mimher, 
of persons, with and without distinction of literate, among whom is found 
one English literate. The state of English education in the various castes 
of this Province has already been touched upon in Section HI. and need 
not, therefore, be gone into again. 
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(bilbarga 

Viiit'hur 

liiugaugur 

3-0 

1 2 5 

! 

**3 

4*0 

0*8 

70 

82 

234 1 

11 

7 

29 

1,433 

1,362 

8,841 

18,709 

41671 

30,862 

Total Karnatic .... 

6-0 

6*1 

104 

11 

1,796 

10,870 

Northern ... 

2-7 

19 

411 

49 

8.C05 

61,217 

Southern 

6*8 

6*2 

1.32 

12 

2,403 

14,609 

Katitern ... ... ... 

4*4 

3 * 

IRl 

42 

8,1 70 

25,667 

VVo<!torii 

4*0 

4*4 

179 

n 

3,895 

24,64# 

Atraf-i*I3aIda 

81 2 

H’a 

10 

5 

67 

348 

Total for the ProTinee 

1 IOOm) 

1 

ICO'O 

43 

8 

729 

3.*74 
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The Capital takes up 80-3 per cent of the total English literate population 
of the Province. Aurangabad comes next with the next highest percent- 
age (3’7), — -a fact that is no doubt due to the district containing two canton- 
ments of the Hyderabad Contingent. Gulbarga (3 per cent.), Raichur and 
Warangal (2'5 per cent each) come next in order. The reason assigned for 
Aurangabad showing a higher percentage may be taken to apply irr a less 
degree to Gulbarga and Raichur; and in the case of WaAingal, it may be 
attributed to the fact of English education having made some progress, besides 
most of its towns being situated on the line of Railway conimiinication, and 
the majority of the employes of the Deccan Mining Company being stationed, 
or carrying on their operations, within the limits of this district. The Rail- 
way also passes through the Gulbarga and Raichur Districts, the capital of 
the latter of which is the junction of the G. I. P. and Madras Railways. 
Isalgonda, Elgandal and Lingsugnr follow with 1*1 percent in each. The 
remainirjg districts show percentages varying from 0"l) in each of tho districts 
of Atraf-i-Balda and Medak to 0*1 each in Nander and Sirpur Tandnr. Of 
the Ilngiiistic divisions, 'I'elingaua comes first, with 83 per cent, because it in- 
cludes the Capital. The Karnatic, tliough comprising only three districts, 
comes next with 6*0, on account of the Railwa}'" passing right through two of 
them, Mahratwara coming last with 5*4. Among the political divisions, 
Airaf-i- Baida leads with 81*2, by virtue of its incliitling the Capital. The 
Southern Division, corresponding to the Karnatic, comes next with G*S per 
cent. The Northern Division comes last with but 2*7 per cent. 

In the case of the female English literates, the capital again comes 
first with the highest percentage (83*8). Among the districts, Raichur (4j, 
Aurangabad (3*1), Warangal (2*5), arnl Gulbarga (1*3) come in order, the 
percentages in tlie remaining districts lying between 0 in Sirpur 4'aiulur 
and Nander, and 0-8 in each of the three districts of Elgamial, Bii h and 
and Idngsugiir. The divisions follow the same order as in the case of the 
males. It is unnecessary to filter into the causes of the d\spro|)oi Lions in 
the various districts and divisions as they are the same as in the case of 
males. 

Turning to the second point, namely, the average number of literates 
among whom is found one Euglisli literate of cither sex, we note that tue 
capital comes first with one English literate in 7 males and 5 females. The 
averages in the districts, in the case of the males, vary from 76 in Gulbarga* 
SO in Aurungabad, in Raichur, and 125 in Warangal to 1,3^6 in Bidar 
and 1,461 in Naldrug. Tlie proportions in tlie linguistic divisions vary from 
one English literate in 27 literates in Teiingaiia to one in 200 in Mahrat- 
w'ara, while in the political divisions the range of variation ex tends from one 
in 10 ill Atiaf-i-Balda to one in 411 in the Norlhern Division. Curiously 
enough, the average number of female literates among whom is found one 
English ((finale literate nowhere exceeds .100 except in Naldrug (113; and 
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Nalgon(k (348). The reason apparently is, the number of female literates 
being itself very small, the proportion of English literates to such number 
cannot be very low. 

But in order to gain an adequate idea of the real progress of English 
Eilucation, we must study the figures in the last pair of columns show- 
ing the average popidation in each district among which is found 1 
English literate of either sex. As might have been expected, the Capital 
comes first with 1 English literate in 35 males and 178 females. Raichiir, 
Gulbargii and A.urangabad come at the top, among districts, with averages 
of 1.302, 1,433 and 1,488. The proportions in iheothcrdistrictse.xceed 2.000, 
reaching the highest figures 32,014 in Nander. The Telingana division 
comes first with an average of 383 males among whom is found 1 male 
English literate. Karnatic ( 1,705) and Muhatwara ( .5,749 ) follow. Among 
the Political Divisions, Atraf-i-Balda comes first with 67, while in the others 
the averages range between 2,403 in the Southern Division and 8,005 in the 
Northern Division. 

Turning lastly to the average number of females among whom is found 
1 English literate of the same sex, we find that the lowest district averages 
are found in llaicluir (4,671 ) and Aurangabad (9,950). These are the only 
districts where the averages are less than I0,000. Ten districts follow with 
averages ranging from 12,650 in Warangal to 50,405 in Parbhani, the 
remaining ones showing averages varying from 148,299 in Bidar to 317,525 
in Naldrtig. 'The averages in all the divisions exceed 10,000, except 
Telingana (2,086) and Atraf-i-Balda (348). 

336.— Higher Education.— While dealing with the subject of thepro- 
gress of English Education in this Province, it was thought desirable to embody 
whatever information was available regarding Higher Education. The 
Department of Public Instruction was accordingly communicated with, with 
the residt that the following statement was received. 


STATEMENT No. 192. 
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In the absence ot any oilier standard, success at the I niversity Exami- 
nations was taken to represent the jirogress ot higher education. 'I he state- 
ment shovvs that during the decaile ‘2bl pupils presentid themselves ior the 
^Matriculation Examination of the Madras University, of which 1J8 were suc- 
cessful. 58 sat for the F. A., of wliich 15 secured passes. Eut tliirteen 
appealed for the 11. A. degree, and 5 parsed. The (igiues against eacii year 
speak for themselves. As the Director, in one of his lleports, reniai’ks — 
“ Higher Education is a plant of slow growth, ami no attempt can he made to 
force it prematurely into bloom without saciiticing the far greater interests of 
Primary ami Secondary Education — interests whicli affect the masses and 
help to build up a nation.” 'fhough we disagree from the views of the 
learned Director inasmiudi as we believe that no nation can be built up 
without leaders and no leaders can be produced without High Ellncalioii at 
the commeneeincnt, and though this theory is contrary to the principles of 
the J^ducational policy of the (lovernment of India in its earliest days, we 
arc disinclincil to enter the lists in this particular place, as the controversy 
can have no interest in a Census Report. 




CHAPTER, VIII. 

LANGUAGES. 

General Remarks.— Language Statistics.— Proportions of the 
Sexes.— Statistics of Birth place and Language. 




CHAPTER Vin. 
LANGUAGES. 


• Section L~GENERAL REMARKS. 

337. — Scope. — In tins chapter we sliall deiil with Imperial Table X 
showing the parent tongue of the inhabitants of this Province. 

338. — General Considerations. — Discussing the v.alue of the paron 
tongue returns, Mr. Maclagan, the Punjab Census Superintendent, thus wrote:- 
“ The returns of language are generally valued for the insight they give into th 
nationalities among the people enumerated or the nation ilities which have 
immigrated into the area under Census. But in the present Census we have a 
direct return of castes and a direct return of birth places, vvliieli show moro 
clearly than any language returns can do the races and immigration of tlic 
people, and beyond acting as a check on the above returns, the main use 
of our language figures is to show — and this vary impcrfc;ctly — the spread 
or decrease of the various vernaculars in use. The results might he of some 
value from an educational point of view ; though, oven if the indications 
they gave were fairly correct, it would bo idle to ex[)cct any marked changes 
to be shown in the short interval of 10 years which lies between the two enu- 
merations.” Mr. Alaclagan concludes by recommending the omission of “ the 
language returns altogether as being untrustworthy and unnecessary.” 

In our Province, the language returns are noitlier untrustworthy nor 
unnecessary. The vernaculars of Hyderabad are neither many, nor are the dis- 
tinctions between each other of such an indefinite nature as to cause obscurity in 
tlic returns. Further, the languages returned by tbc immigrants are few and the 
persons returning the same Ijcar but an inappreciable proportion to the total 
population of the Province. It therefore follows tliat the returns are by no 
means untrustworthy. Every person, however igJiorant, is able to recognise 
his motlier tongue and to return it correctly, with as much ease as he can recog- 
nise his own parent. There does not appear any reason at all why any one 
should falsify one’s parent tongue. Under these circumstances, the charge of 
untrustworthincss cannot apply in the case of our figures excci)t that which is 
due to the solitary instances of carelessness on the part of the enumerator, or 
error on the part of the abstractor. 

The next question is one of general utility. Neither caste nor birth place 
can give any idea of the parent tongue of indigenous races. A Brahman born 
in Madras may be Telugu speaking, or Canarese speaking or Tamil speaking. 
In the case of non -Asiatic races and non-Indiaii Asiatic races, birth jdace and 
caste may help. But the proportion of such persons to the total population of the 
Province is inconsiderable. Looked at from the standpoint of tteir educational 
value, the returns do not appear unnecessary, for, though a decade is too short to 
show any great change, it must not bo forgotten that decades go to make up cen- 
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turies and the tracing of the course of gradual rise or fall through succcssixe 
decades is by no means an uninteresting or thankless task. 

Mr. Maclagan himself admits (Cliapter XI, p. 3 13, pam 271, sub-para 3) — 
“The com[)arison with the birth places returned is in some ways a Ivss certain 
guide, for the connection of nationality with language is closer than irith birth- 
plare,'^ The italics are ours. This'^quotation further supports our contention. 


339.— Classification of Languages.— In Imperial I'ablo X, the 
languages returned in tliis Province are arranged under the following hea(h 

A. Ver,.acul.r8 of India. |,V «f Hyderabad. 

{ 2. Utlier Indian Languages. 

B. A^ernaculars of Asiatic countries beyond India. 

C. Languages of European countries. 

D. Others, 


Besides the al)Ove four hcacL, tliore is the fifth ** unspccafiod ”, comprising 
111 males and 41.*) feinah^s^ — a class that is inseparal)lo from tluj iinrel uriud and 
unintelligible entries in an Indian enumeration. This classification is in accordance 
with the Imperial Census Cummk.sioncr’s Note TP, daUal tlu‘2 Itli I S!) 1 , 

based on "‘The sketch ofthomolcrn languages of the East Imli(‘.s’’ by Mr. Cusi, 
of the Indian Civil Serviei; and Honorary librarian of tlio Iloyal Asiatic 
Society, and the returns of 1881. The full signification of the term Indian 
languages as used in our classification, will be evident from the following 
extract from Mr. Gust’s work : — ‘'Tlio geographical limits of this work eml)rae(‘ 
tli(‘. whoh^ of that region known for the last three centuries as tlio East Indi(‘s^ 
into which Madagascar and Formosa, from linguistic! neeesHity Jiavi! bcini in- 
corporated. This region is in the possession, or under the political inlluence, 
of the English, French, Dutch, Spanish, and Portuguese Governments. Any 
attempt to draw the line at a narrower margin failed ; it was lUMJcssary to 
exhaust that great civilisation, wliich occupies the vast space b(*twi\t Persia 
and China. A discussion of the Aryan family of languages naturally led tm to 
that of the Dravidian, which owes its culture to the former. Mixed u[) witli 
portions of the Dravidiaii, but linguistically separate, wc find the Kolarian, A 
consideration of the Kolarian naturally leads to tho vast family of tlu' Tibeto- 
Burman, which again approaches in some particulars, or was formerly deemed to 
approach, the Dravidian, and is indebted to whatever culture sumo few members 
of the family possess t<» the Aryan, Like an island in the midst of the great 
Tibeto-Burniaii sea is the tiny family of Khasi. The Tibeto-Burman family is 
geographically blended with tho two other fiido-Chino.se families, tlie Tai am! 
the M6n-Annani, which, again, with the single exception of the Annamit(‘, owe 
their culture to the Aryan family. When I had exhausted them, I lound a 
residuum of the continent of Asia, partly in tho kingdom of Siam, partly pris- 
sessed by the English, and partly independent, occuiiicd liy an eighth famih*, 
the Malayan. Tho same impulse, which compelled me to hunt up tlio outlying 
groups of the Tibeto-Burman family within the kingdom of Chin.i, conqiclled mo 
to follow up the groups of the great Malayan family, passing onward 'from island 
unto island at the gateways of the day ^ until I reached the coast of Africa in 
Madagascar, and the coast of China in Formosa.’* 
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It will be seen from the heads given at the commencement of this paragrajih 
that the “Indian” languages, so far as our Table is concerned, are sub-dividod into : 

1. Vernaculars of the Province of Ilydorabad, comprising, Canareso, 
Tolugu, Mahrati and Urdu ; and 

2. Other Indian Iaagnagcs,*including, Hindi, Hindi Gypsy, .Tamil, Gond, 
Gujerati, Punjabi, Uriya (Jagannathi), Sindhi, Bengali, Chenchu, 
Kur, Kashmiri, and Malaynlam. 

340.— Census Commissioner’s scheme of classification of 
Indian Languages. — The following generally is the scheme for the classifica- 
tion of the Indian Languages prc))ared and recommended by the Imperial Census 
(’ommissionor in his Note IV already referred to. It is kasenl on Mr. Cast’s 
work above quoted from, modified by the experience of 1881. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 


E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 


{ Eranic Branch 

Indian Branch 

{ Southern Branch. 

Northern Branch. 

Kolarian family. 

f Himalayan Branch. 
I Nipal 

Til)eto-Burman. Assam 


family. 


I 


>5 


Eastern Frontier Branch, 
Burmese 


Kliasi family. 

Tai or Shan family. 

Moll Aniiani family, 

Malay and Andamanese family. 


Pure. 

Alixed Dnivldian, 
Mixed Kolarian, 
Mixed Tibetan. 


ComplotG Ling^uistic cl9,SSiflC8»tioil,*— All the languages 
letiirned in this 1 rovinco are shown in the following genealogical form, with the 
family group to which each belongs. The number of people speaking each 
language is also show in brackets. 


Family, 


uroup. 

/ Paslitu 

Eranic J Balooh 


Juanguage. 

(2,910) 


r-^iaicci. 


\ Persian 
\ Armenian 
Kashmiri 
Punjabi 
Sindhi 


A. Aryan Indie 






(18) 
(S15) 

(5) 
( 21 ) 
(2,139) 
(62) 


Hindi (77,558) 


HWi (1.275,940) 
Hindi Gypsy (156,193) 


Gujarathi (26,994) 
Mahrati(3,493,858) 

Bengali (38) 

, Uriya (180) Jagannathi, 

( Italian (18) 

Italic...., < French (8) 

( Portuguese (105) 
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Family. 


Group. 


Language. 


I 

^.ryan 


B. Dravidian ^ 

I 

I 


Ger- f German (20) 
rman- ^ English (8,885) 
ic. ( Butch (2) 

Teutonic.-^ 

(. Scandanavian Danish (1) 

Sclavonic | |^®j***^ . 

( Imnemian 

(а) Southern ... r Tamil (29,266) 

I Tclugu (5,031,060) 
-( Canaresc(l,461,046) 
I Malayalam (1,243) 
tChcnchu 

(б) Northern Gond (36,157) 


1 ) 


C. Kolarian. 

D. Semitic... 


.Kur 


(5,754) 


f Arabic (12,869) 
' \ Abyssinian (74) 


[Para. 842. 


Dialect. 


E. 


S^thic or 1 

2 . I 


Turanic. 


F. Mongolian , 


Tartar Turk! 

Chinese Chinese (2) 

U nspecified (527) 

Total (11,537,040) 


' ^ \ Chagatai (70) 


342.— Complete Index of dialects.— Before proceeding any further, 
it is nficessary to give hereunder a complete index of the dialects returned in our 
schedules, and the languages under which they wore included, the European 
languages being omitted. 


Lanouages. 


INDEX. 


Dialects. 


A. — Vernaculars of the Province, 


1. Kannadi (Canarese). * • 1. 

2 . 

3. 

1 . 

5. 

2. Marathi. 1. 

2 . 

3. 

■ 4. 


3, Tclugu. 1. 

3! 

4, Urdu. 


la 


Kannadi. 

Bedar. 

Budbudki. 

Sawara. 

Itarwani. 

Marathi. 

Konkani. 

Goanese (Gomti.) 

Balbodhi (including Prakriti, and 
Shimpi.) 

Telugu. 

Jnlayi. 

Mannewari. 

Mussalmani. 

Deccani. 

. Hindustani. 
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Other Indian Languages. 


5, Hindi. 


6, Hindi Gypsy. 


7. Tamil. 

8. Chonchu or Chentsu. 
y. Malayalann 

1 0. Gondi. 

11. Kur or Korku. 

12. Gujcrathi. 

13. Sindhi. 

1 4. Bengali. 

15. Panjabi. 

16. Uriya. 

17. Kashmiri. 


1 . Rangari. 

2. Ahir. 

3. Balpuri. 

4. Burj (bhasha). 

5. Devabhasha. 

6. Lodhi. 

7. Malwi (Rangari). 

8. Muttra. 

9. Nagari. 

10. Purbhiya or Pardesi, 

11. Rajputi. 

12. Rah tori. 

13. Bundeli or Bundclkhandi. 

14. Gaud. 

15. Marwari. 

16. Agarwali. 

17. Wani. 

1. Waddari or Waddewari, 

2. Kaikadi. 

3. Kadi. 

4. Paliadi. 

5. Banjari, 

G. Bliand. 

7. Dumri or Domeri, 

8. (ihisadi. 

9. Korwi, 

10. LauibaJi or Lambani, 

11. Od. 

12. Lad. 

13. lUiili. 

14. Shikari. 

1. Aravi. 

2. Dravidian. 

3. Erkalwad. 

1. Chenchu or Chentsu. 

1. Malayalam. 

2. Malabari. 

1. Kurma (Kor.) 

2. Naik.'* 

3. Kuya. 

1. Kur or Korku. 

1. Gujcrathi. 

2. Parsi. 

3. Patkari, 

4. Kutchi. 

L Sindhi. 

1. Bengali, 

1. Khatri. 

2. Gurraukhi. 

3. Sikhi. 

1. Jagannathi. 

1. Kashmiri. 
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Indian Asiatic Languages, 


18. Pashtu. 

1. Afgliani. 

2. Kabuli. 

tb Peshawari. 

4. Roliilla. 


19. Baloch, 

L Paloch. 


20. Persian. 

1. Erani. 


21. Arabic. 

1. Arabic. 

2. Egyptian. 

3. Yemeni. 


22. Turki. 

1. Turki. 

2. Tartari. 


23. Armenian. 

1. Armenian. 



TSi,— African Languages. 


21. Abyssinian. 

1. Al)yssinian. 

2. Jlabshi. 

3. Sidlii. 



343. — Linguistic Divisions. — In the absence of any authentic records 
as to the prevailing I ano-uages of the country, the de/nareatiou of the districts into 
the three great linguistic divisions, Telingana, Alahratwara and Kannada or the 
Karnatic, was based on the vernaculars in which the village and tali^il records 
of the respective districts arc kept. At the time, this was supj)osed to 1).> the 
best guide. But the results of the Census have revealed new facts, which 
necessitate considerable alterations in the boundaries of tbo divisions. These 
alterations were not considered feasible in the present Census, as (he 
fact came to light after a certain nuiiihor of the Imperial Tables had been 
printed off. The following statement gives tbo divisions and the districts 
which they comprise, together Avith the population returned under lach 
language. 

STATEMENT No. 193. 
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From the above statement it is evident that in some districts the propor- 
tions of the numbers of persons, speaking the tongues which give their names to 
the res|)ective Linguistic divisions to which the districts belong, are very low. 
Such instances are Mahhubnagar, Indur, Nander, Naldrug, Bidar, Sirpur 
Tniidtir, Gulbarga, Raichur and Lingsugur. The following statement has 
therefore been specially prepared giving the same information for each taluq 
in each of the abovenamed districts, in order to enable a proper line or 
demarcation to be drawn, depicting the boundaries of each Linguistic division. 

STATEMENT No. 194. 


Numbers bpcakinj; 


Tftiuq and District, 


Na^mr Kurnal 
Muktal 

\V’'anpartbi Samastan 
NurrairqH'tt 
Kalwakiirtiii ... 
Koilkoiida 
Jfdclirrla 
Mnhbul)nap;ar.., 
ibrabirnpntnni... 
.b'tpolc SamaNtau 



Ainruhad 

Giipal|)i'tt Samastan 
Nurkh(Kla .., 



Armur 
Miulhol 
Ik nipt 1 
Indur ... 
ikidhnii 
Owla ... 
Nirmal... 
Ellaroddi 
BaNwarah 
Adlur ... 
Jftpr ... 


Nander 
K bandar 
lladgauii 
Degluv 
BlivHa 
Sarbad 
Beloli ... 
Jugir ... 


Tool ja pur 

ParainUa 

Owsa ... 

Naldrug 

Dharasco 

Kalam 

Whm ... 

Boimli... 

Jugir... 


Rajurali 
Udgir ... 
Karainiingi 
Jukal ... 
Kohir ... 
NUaiiga 
Aurad... 
Bidar 
Jugir ... 


Sirpur Taudiir 

dajurah 

F^Ilaboil 

Tagir ... .;. 


Total Mahbiibnagar.. 


Total Indur.. 


Total Nander... 


Total Naldrug... 


Total Bidar... 


Total Sirpur Taudur... 


XUUII 

population. 

Kanarcse, 

Mahrati. 

Telugu. 

73,1.55 

39 

15 

68,484 

66,049 

15,002 

573 

44,025 

59,089 

77 

262 

55,005 

68,607 

11,393 

5.057 

33,901 

49,705 

19 

30 

45,071 

40,517 

274 

91 

44,322 

70,373 

70 

208 

61,57.3 

46, .322 

78 

169 

40,792 

42,991 

1 

183 

37,173 

32,790 

40 

83 

30,489 

21,606 

33 

14 

19,086 

19,601 

724 

11 

16,161 

17,524 

54 

62 

16,458 

8.322 

8 

4 

7,144 

59,098 

698 

213 

50,698 

674,649 

28,510 

6,975 

570,382 

69,003 

49 

946 

61,477 

54,887 

4,851 

20,102 

23,069 

53,115 

6 

706 

47,996 

69,030 

259 

2,211 

58,634 

46,593 

5,932 

2,032 

33,496 

52,443 

563 

8,504 

38,764 

53,425 

62 

2,643 

44,989 

36,810 

9 

252 

33,220 

73,685 

6,351 

3,211 

55,436 

63,366 

22 

1,371 

67,964 

67,741 

5,516 

9,157 

43,038 

639,598 

23,620 

51,135 

498,083 

129,576 

199 

101,879 

10,050 

127,113 

647 

107,892 

4,088 

70,610 

12 

60,373 

1,622 

57,948 

11,444 

23,476 

15,651 

67,899 

1,483 

20,013 

38,660 

43,681 i 

2 

39,182 

1,408 

51.970 ; 

6,292 

31,4.58 

9,463 

83,732 

9,655 

50,902 

14,279 

632,529 

29,734 

4.35.174 

95,221 

69,701 

327 

62,468 

732 

71,860 

94 

65,485 

557 

75,114 

2,911 

60,799 

378 

52,098 

10,964 

32,859 

521 

67,846 

190 

59,249 

682 

52,144 

8 

47,174 

15, 

67,937 

63 

63,288 

315 

21,699 

17 

19,176 

131 

170,873 

11,731 

139,800 

1,981 

649,272 

26,305 

550,298 

5,312 

141,731 

8,524 

1 122,947 

1,066 

115,722 

30,240 

66,837 

5,602 

34,289 

22,001 

3,805 

4,181 

10,883 

3,758 

1,072 

4,487 

45,610 

2,809 

1,455 

31,518 

50,810 

4,791 

39,285 

566 

24,438 

11,200 

5,010 

5,614 

50,924 

27,82.5 . 

2,796 

8,902 

427,571 

182,186 

99,528 

81,125 

1 901,984 

288,334 

342,729 

143,041 

106,745 

452 

30,712 

56,415 

25,677 

• •• 

17,259 1 

1,023 

97,021 

91 

24,944 

40,931 

2,311 

... 

198 

1,955 

231,754 

543 

73,113 

100,324 
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Tulna and niutriVt 


Total 

1 Numln'M f>)Huikiug 






population. 

Kanaresc. 

Mahrathi. 

j Teliigii. 

Kodaiigal 

Seram 

Andola 

Mabagnon 

Chincholi 

Gurmitkal 

Gulbarga 

Jagir ... 

••f 

aaa 

... 

••• 



40,1.15 
• 12 , nr, 
68,277 
63,442 

4 5.83 « 
48, .344 
10'.l..'>43 

‘i4l,.5r,.5 

995 
11, .342 
54,824 
48,850 
30,263 
4,011 
70,546 
120,001 

.506 

1,028 

1,311 

2,891 

1,171 

1 ,332 
7,825 
17,165* 

33,984 

1.3,807 

1,406 

2,328 

6.316 

37,ib32 

3,245 

01,357 

Raichnr ... 

Manvi 

Dcotlnig 

yergirah 

Abimpur 

Yadgir 

Gudwal Saniiwtan 
Amerchiiita ... 
Jagir 




Total Gulbarga... 

649,2.'i8 

.340,812 

33,229 

159,475 




••• ••• 

8fi,93.H 
58,828 
76..Hor> 
.5r,,5f,3 
27,27 1 
58,r,58 
106,324 
3.5,117 
6,450 

34,692 

40.286 

44.17.3 

i:i,.3l9 

876 

42,597 

5,018 

899 

2,979 

1,929 

495 

597 

*260 

458 

1 ,2(»5 
2,528 
58 
663 

.37,709 

12,606 

24,221 

36,78.3 

21,979 

5,177 

89,615 

31,201 

1,775 

LingKugtir 

Kushtagi 

Gunga»vati ... 
SimlliHiir 

Shahapur ... ' 
Shorapiii 

Kopal Jagir ... 
Klburga 




Total Kaichur... 

512,455 

1 84,8.39 

8,193 

260,126 


... 


... ... 

66,422 

106,625 

48,U59 

49,776 

92,210 

85,996 

70,005 

65,062 

58,216 
94,5.57 
45;} 25 
41,978 
72,823 
78,2.32 
67,508 
59,497 

910 

857 

392 

387 

2 ,589 
3,047 
730 
555 

.3, .53.3 
4,177 
3,222 
2,212 
3,958 
4,240 
1,890 

771 





Total Lingfiiigur... 

585,05.5 

518,1.30 j 

9,467 

24,003 


The above statement shows unmistakably the erroneous nature of the 
classihcation into the Linguistic divisions, inasmuch as many a talmi lias 
an overwhelming majority of persons speaking a language foreign to that 
which is common to the division. The following transfer list is therefore 
prepared and recommended for future use. The accompanying inap shows the 
proposed changes in the boundaries of the divisions. 
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3 

3 

4 

5 

6 
•9 

$ 

a 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


Bhyna 

KaraniAogi... 

Jukal 

Kohir 

Aurad 

Bidar 

Si^pur Tandur 
Ktlliihad 
Koiiangal ... 
StTani 

Gurmitkal ... 
Baichiir ... 
Verglrah ... 
Alauipur ... 
Gadwal 
^Lmarchinta 


ffrfhdor ... 
Kidur 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 
Sirpur Tandur 
D<». ... 

Gulbarga 
Do. ... 

Do. ... 
Baicbar ... 

Do 

Do. ... 

Do. ... 

D<i. ... 


Mali rat wara 
Do. .. 
D«». ... 

Do, 

Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Dt». ... 
rx». ... 
Kama tic... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
... 

Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 


Tf'lingana 
Karnatic... 
Tidingana 
Do. ... 
Karnatic... 

Do. ... 
IVIingaiia 
Du. ... 

D<». ... 

Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 
J>«. ... 

Do. ... 
Do. ... 


Section II.-LANGUAGE STATISTICS. 

344.-^arent tongue returned by population. — Wc now proceed 
to a discussion of the figures as actually returned. The following statement gives 
the distribution by district and division of each language returned at the 
Census of ISfil, arranged according to the scheme recommended by ti e Imperial 
Census Commissioner, 
io 
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346.— Vernaculars of the Province.— The tongues that have been 
treated as the vernaculars of this Province, by virtue of their being the current 
spoken languages of the overwhelming majority of the people are 4 in number, 
namely, Telugu (5,031,060), Mahratti (3,490,858), Kanareso (1,461,046) and 
Urdu (1,198,382.) The City is mainly Urdu speaking, there being 81,055 who 
have returned this parent tongue in a total population of 124,057 persons. 
The language that claims the next highest number (29,576) is Telugu, followed 
by Mahratti (6,156) and Kanarese (741). In the stiburb.s, the respective numbers 
claimed by the vernaculars arc Telugu 129,313, Urdu 113,875, Mahratti 10,431 
and Kanarese 1,157. 


346.— Other Indian vernaculars.— We next turn our attention to the 
other Indian vernaculars that .are found spoken within these dominions. These 
are Hindi Gypsy (1.56,193), Hindi (77,558), Goad (36,157), Tamil (29,266) 
Giijarathi (26,994), Kur (5,754), Punjabi (2,439), Malayalam (1,243), Clienchu 
(421), Uriya (180), Sindhi (62), Ilcngali (38) and Kaslirniri (21). Wo shall now 
discuss the distribution of each in detail. 


347.— Hindi Gypsy . — The total nunib(^r speaking Hindi Gypsy in this 
Province is 15Gjli)3, Discussing the dillicultios that are sure to arise with 
regard to the tabulation of the numerous cntrie.s of dialects that come under 
the general term, Hindi or IhndustanV* the Ini[)erial Census Commissioner in 
his Note W., dated the 24th September 1891, thus discourses : — Lastly, come 
the difterent dialects used by certain tribes of vagrants frijin Cape Comorin to 
the 1 unjab. It seems tliat most of these have combined vulgar Hindi with 
someonooftlie Dra vidian languages, usually Tamil or Telugu, so that they 
have a kind of thieves^ Latin available from their purposes wherever they may 
^^aader. These dialects have been put in a separate group, under the title of 
Hindi-Gypsy ^ dialects." 

The dialects that have been included under Hindi Gypsy have already been 
detailed in Section I, and need, therefore no further attention here. 

No Hindi Gypsies were found in the City and but 142 in the suburbs. In 
the districts their numbers vary from 29,110 in Warangal, 25,493 in Nalgonda, 
13,091 in Parbliani and 10,636 in Indur to 3,280 in Medak, 3,098 in Atraf-i- 
ikdda, and 1,396 in Naldrug. 

As til ore was reason to believe that the greater or smaller number of petty 
thclts committed in each district had a direct relation to the number of Hindi 
Gypsies found in it, the following statement was called for, from the office of the 
Inspector General of District Police. 
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[rara. ddS, 


District-i, 


AtraM-BaMa . 

Mah1)iil)Tiar;ar 

Nali^onda... 

Wurangai.. 

Klgaiidal... 

liidur 

Mc-dak ... 

AurangalMid 

Birh 

Nundor ... 
Naldrug ... 

Biiar 

I’arhliarii... 
Sijjuir Tuiidur 
iiulliiirgn 
Jvjiiclmr ... 
IJng8iij;ur 



FnsU 1299. 1 

Ilin.li Oyi^y 




IKumlution. 

No. of 

No. of 

No. nf 



ixibhorios. 

• 





3,098 

33 

48 

127 

K,217 

7 

13 

61 

‘2.‘»,94:l 

o 

I.*) 

9) 

‘J9,no 

14 

30 

29ii 

8,919 

13 

G 

91 

I0,f.36 

33 

49 

201 

3, *280 

17 

21 

.')l 

8,997 

8 

ir> 

2i»2 

4.;i.5l 

12 

13 

235 

M.K17 

t 19 

34 

20.1 

1,390 

2 


171 

.■>.108 


32 

2 49 

13.091 

20 

fi3 

2 4.') 

r),i9H 

1.3 

27 

57 

9,312 

12 

14 

no 

4,n'j;} 

4 

13 

7»6 

.'i.lMO 


17 

44 


RcinarkP. 


It may bo noted that in the case of the districts of Whirangal, Imlnr, 
Parbhanl and Culbarga, tiu; nuiiil)eis of tlicfts returned sconi to eoi-roboratc our 
view. The exceptions inrnished by the otlier districts may not bo really such, 
for the Hindi-Gypsios being a vagrant class may liave removed to another 
district just before the enumeration. The nomadic habits of the criminal lril)es 
of this Province, especially in connection with the commission of crime arc 
such, that they further explain this statement. 

348.— Hindi.— 1 'Jie Hindi speaking' population has boenrcturncul iit 77,;>o<S. 
But if weincludo the Urdu speaking population (1,108,382) in it, the total comes 
up to 1^275,940 or over a tenth of tlio entire population of tlio Proviiiec. The 
dLstiuction betvvcieii Hindi and Urdu is thus referred to by the Ini|)erial Census 
Coininissioner in his Noto, from which wo have already quot(?d : vornaeular 

is Hindi and the torin Urdu is correctly applied only to tho dialect in uso in the 
chief towns of Northern India, where it was introduced by the Mussulman in- 
vaders, It is distinguished by the number of Persian and Arabic words it 
contains, and with much local variation is used as a llnyua franca especially 
among.st Mussulmans, over the greater part of India. At the [>res(iut Census 
nearly tho whole of the vernaculars of the North-Weateni Provinces and Oudh 
will be found to be returned as Hindustani. On the other hand, across tho 
political frontier in Behar and the Central Provincc.s, tho return will 1)(3 that of 
Hindi or one of its larger siib-di visions. Tho best solution of the (piestion 
seems to be to enter the language as Hindi wherever it is tin? vernacular of tli ; 
tract, as a whole, and to rt^strict the uso of tho title Urdu to tracts where the 
language in question in citlior foreign or the dijxletit of a class, sufdi as that 
section of the local Mussulmans, wdio do not return as their mother tongue the 
vernacular of their place of residence.” 

The total Mussulman population of this Province is 1,138,660; and the 
number returned as s[)caking Urdu is, I,iy8,f382. Thus it would at lirst sight 
appear that nearly 60,000 persons who ought ti) have been returned as s{)eaking 
dialects of Hindi have returned themselves as speaking Urdu. But this is not 
so, as the Kayasths, Lodhas, Rajputs, Khatries and many others from the north^ 
though not Mussulmans, have returned their parent tongue as Urdu. Now, turning 
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l^ira. 3.54.] 

(lur attention to the actual numbers who returned their mother tongue as Hindi, 
we find necording that to the spirit of the Census Commissioner’s Note, these can- 
not tnken to represent the persons inhabiting a tract where the language is the 
vei nacniar, as the territorial distribution of the Hindi speaking, population shows 
that the largest proportions are found in Aurangabad (16,507), SSrpur Tandur 
n .kHl.'t) and Paribhani (10,845) which are all classed as Mahratwara districts. 

A 

Thu explanation could have been found by a study of the distribution of the 
dialects \\ihich go to make this term "Hindi.’* As no information is now avaiU 
able regarding the territorial distribution of the dialects of Hindi we are 
precluded from entering into this subject of enquiry. It may not however be 
of place to point out that the tcTin "Hindi*’ is popularly applied in this 
Province* to the diali^cts of tlie Hindus, who use the Devanagari character, to 
whom i)(‘long the Pardusis, Purbhaiyas, kc,, who, having immigrated into this 
IVovince, (.‘am a, living either hy military service or hy serving as cooks and 
innuhitjs. 

349. — GoncL — (iond was returned as the mother longue of 36,1 o7 pcrscms, 
h of win. in wore found in the capital, 23,3*17 in Sirjiur Tandur, 8,207 in Elgandal, 
>,10.') in Warangal, 1,20G in ludur, 49 in l aielmr, 27 in Nander, 20 in Pidar and 
3 in Medak. 

360. — Tamil. — The Tamil Sjieaking population was censussod at 29/200, 
more (lain half of wlioni were found living in the .suburbs (1 5, 34()). Among 
the di.striets, ^V'araiigat has the larg(‘.st number (8,929) followed by NalgoruJa 
(2,017), Malilmhiiagar (1,004), Atraf>i-Ha]da (1,*342), Kaichur (1,317), and Eh 
g?i]i(lal (1,10.1). In the remaining, the minibers vary from 892 in Lingsugur and 
015 in hledak to 17 in Sirpnr Tandur. Mt)st of those are from Madras and ar(‘ 
(‘itluM* employ(Ml in tlie troops or are eook.s and servantsof the Europeans, hobiJ(‘S 
a small numlx’r who work a.s jietty (amtraetfjrs or iimislrics on the road, &c. 

351. — GujaratM. — Tlicre are 20,994 (lujarathi speakers, who arc found 
priiic’ipally in tlie Warangal district 12,457. The capital contains 1,718 persons 
wlioS(‘ motln.!!* tongue is Gujarathi. The districjbs possessing over 1,000 inhabi- 
tants spfaikiiig this language are Gulbarga (3,422), Aurangabad (2,<S30), Parbhani 
(1,387) and Lingsugur (1,278); the numbers in the other districts being but few 
ranging from 820 in Naldrug b; 52 in Atraf-i-lialda. 

352. — Kur. — This is the only Kolarian language returned within the 
Province, tlie number speaking it being 5,754. Sirpur Tandur has 2,878, Ling- 
sugur 1,331, Gulbarga S12, Raichur 392, and Mahbubnagar 103. The remaining 
numbers arc scattenxl over Elgandal (41), Aurangabad (29), Birh (96), Naldrug (2), 
Bidar (01 ) and Parbliani (9). It may be remarked that this is the same language 
as Korku returned in the Central Provinces. 

353. — Punjabi (2,139) is found mostly distributed over the Mahratwara 
districts, which return 1,507 Punjabi speakers. The Telingana districts take 
a|) 818 leaving only 109 to the Karnatic. 

364.— Malayalam.— or the 1,2 13 persons returned in the Province as 
s])caking this language, 1,212 were found in Sirpur Tandur, IG in the suburbs, 
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12 in Birh, and one in each of the districts of Nalgonda, and Naldrug and o7e 
on the Railway. 

356. Chenchu. (42l). 353 Chenchu speakers were found in Warangal, 
S.*) in Nalgonda, 23 in the suburbs, 16 in Mcdak, 5 in Atraf-i-Balda, and 
1 in Mahbubnagar. 

• 

366. --Uriya.— (180). Uriya speakers were found in the capital (5.5), Medak 
(87), Lingsugur (16), Gulbarga (8), Warangal (6) and Mahbubnagar and Indur 
(4 each). 

367. — Sindhi. — (62). 21 Sindhi speakers were returned in the City, 26 in 
the suburbs, 10 in Ling-sugur and 5 in Nandcr. 

368. BongEli. — (38). The City and the suburbs contained the majority 
of the persons returned as sj)eaking llcngali, namely, 4 and 26 respectively. One 
was returned in Raiclmr and the remaining 7 on the Railway. 

369. — Kashmiri. — ( 2 I). All these were returned in the City (6) and the 
suburbs (15). 

300. — Vernaculars of Asiatic Countries beyond India— Of this 

group of languages the following were returned in this Province: — Arabic (12,86!>), 
Pashtu (2,919); Persian (815), Turki Chagatai (70), Baloch (13), Armenian (5) 
and Chinese (2). 

301. — Arabic. — (12,869). Although the number of persons born in Arabia 
is returned only at 4,810, the number of persons whose mother tongue is Arabic 
is returned at 12,869. 'Phis is to he explained by the fact that the domiciled 
Arabs or Deccani Arabs or Movallads as they are called, the dccendants of the 
Arabs who bad come and settled in these dominions and intermarried locally, have 
returned their mother tongue as Arabic. The City claims 2,378 Ara^s and the 
suburbs 4,523, giving a total of 6,901 for the capital. The remaining numbers 
are to be found in the Arab irregulars posted all over the country, the numbers 
in the districts ranging from 98 in Sirpur Tandur to 713 in Parbhani. 

802. — Pashtu (2,919) is the language spoken by the Afghans'or Rohillas, 
as they are also called, who are posted, as in the case of the Arabs, all over 
the dominions. There are 328 Afghans in the City and 631 in the suburbs, 
giving a bjtal of 959 for the capital. The numbers in the districts vary from 
556 in Aurangabad, and 267 in Parbhani to 2 in Raichur. The number of 
persons born in Afghanistan, according to the Birth place Table is 1,437, which 
is but half the number of persons who return Pashtu as their mother tongue. 
The remainder must therefore have belonged to the domiciled Rohilla class. 

303. — Porsiau. — (815). The number of persons born in Persia is returned 
at 186. The remainder must have been born in India or other countries, but 
mostly in theso Provinces, but of Persian extraction. The majority of the 
Persian speakers 709 wore found in the capital. Raichur returned 29, Aurang- 
bad 26, Birh 15, Nandcr, Bidar and Gulbarga 3 each, Naldrug 2, Indur 1, the 
remaining 18 having been enumerated on the Railway. 

28 
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864. — Turki (Clia>g^£ltd.i). — There were 70 persons returned as speaking 
this tongue. 9 were found in the City, 6 in the suburbs, making up a total of 15 
in the capital. Lingsugur furnished 20, the remainder having been returned 
by Atraf-i- Baida 13, Elgandal 11, Medak 9, and Mahbubnagar 2. Turkistan 
returned 53 persons only. The remainder 17 must then have been born in other 
countries, prob^ibly this Province. 

866.— Baluch. — Baluchistan returned 31 persons, but the persons 
returned as speaking Baluch w'ere only 7 in the City and 6 in the suburbs 
making a total of 13. 

866. — Armenia.!!. — (5.) 3 were returned in the suburbs and the remaining 
2 on the Railway. 

367. — ChineSG. — (2). Both those were enumerated in the suburbs. Accord- 
ing to the Birth place Table, China returns as many as 45. It will be interesting 
to know the cause of this discrepancy. 

368. — Languages of Europe.— Those returned in this Province are.— 
English (8,885), Portuguese (10.5), Turki (Osm.ajili) (24), German (20), Italian (18), 
French (8), Dutch (2), Danish, Polish and Bohemian (l each). The persons 
speaking the last three languages were censussed, the first in Mahbubnagar and the 
others in the suburbs. Both the Dutch speakers were returned in the City. Of the 
18 Italians, 17 were found in the City and 1 in Itaichur. Tlie suburbs returned 17 
Germans, the remaining 3 having been enumerated on tlio Railway. Seventeen 
persons who returned Turki (Osmanli) as their mother tongue wore returned 
in Indur and the remaining 7 in the capital. Of the 105 Portuguese speakers, 
the capital furnished 76, Raichur 13, and the Railway 16. 

869. — English. — (8,88.5). Of this number, 76 were found in the City and 
7,302 in the suburbs, giving a total of 7,378 for tiie capital. 481 persons returned 
English as their mother tongue, on the Railway. The remaining persons 
(1,026) were returned in the dnstricts. Sirpur Tandur returned none, Nander (2), 
Naldrug (10) and Nalgonda (11). Of the remaining districts, Raichur (170) 
comes first, followed by Aurangabad (J64), Warangal (135), Atraf-i-Bulda 
(125), Gulbarga (93), Lingsugur (72) and others with numbers ranging from 
64 in Birh, to 17 in Bidar. 

870. — LaiiguageS of Africa. — The only African language returned in 
this Province is Abyssinian (74), of whom 53 were found in the capital, 13 in 
Atraf-i-Balda, 7 in Nander and 1 in Mahbubnagar. According to the Birth place 
Table, Abyssinia returns 36. But Africa unspecified returns 62 persons, a part 
of which at least ought to have belonged to Abyssinia. 

871. — Comparison with 1881. — The number of persons returned as 
speaking the different languages in the two enumerations of 1881 and 1891, are 
compared in the subjoined statement and the percentages of variation calculated. 
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In the case of the vernacular languages, it is noted that Hindi, which 
includes Urdu, stands first as regards the percentage of increase in both sexes 
(22'9), which is made up of 23’5 per cent in males and 2‘2*3 per cent in females. 
A part of this high percentage of increase must be attributed to the number of 
immigrants speaking this tongue that this Province received during the last 
decade, Telugu comes next with 17’9 per cent of increase in both sexes, dis- 
tributed between 18*5 in males and 17'2 in females. The percentage of Provin- 
cial increase is 17‘18 in both sexes being made up of 17'41 in males and 16*93 in 
females. ^ It will be thus seen tliat the Telugu spi'aking j)opulation has increase*! 
by a percentage which is but slightly in excess of the Provincial. The reason 
is obvious, for the Telugus form half the population of the dominions. The 
percentage of increase in the Kanarcso speakers is 1 7*1 for both sexes, being 
16*8 for males and 1 7*5 for females. This percentage in the case of both sexes 
is on a par with the Provincial (17*18), though the relative proportion in each 
of the sexes is reversed ; for, while the male Kannada population has increastd 
16*8 per cent, the Provincial population has increased by )7'4l, and while the 
female Kannadas have increased 17‘.') per cent, the females of the Province have 
only increased by 16*93 per cent. The percentages <jf increase in the Mahrati 
speaking population in both sexes (10'9), in males (10*5) and in females (11*4) 
are the lowest among the vernaculars of the Province. 


In the case of the other Indian languages, the percentages of increase in 
Sindhi, Kur and Malayalatn are indefinite, inasmuch as no jjersons were returned 
in 1881 as speaking any of those three languages. It is however difficult to believe 
that a whole colony of 5,754 Kur speaking people and 1,243 Malayalain speakers 
could have immigrated into this Province during the decade. As regards the 
Sindhis, it is probable that 62 persons did immigrate. It has nevertheless to 
be borne in mind, that the Central Provinces returned botli Kur and Malayalam 
speaking persons. A reference to tlie reports of that Province for the last 
two enumerations shows that the number of Korku speakers has increased from 
66,271 in 1881 to 70,754 at this Census but that the number of those who 
returned Malayalam as their mother tongue has diicreased from 8l in 1881 to 
19 in 1891. Thus, while it appears probable that the Koi kus or Kurs may have 
immigrated into the adjoining districts of this Province, where they arc prin- 
cipally found, from the Central Provinces and the Berars, wliere also they arc 
found in large numbers (37,021), this tlieory cannot be held to apply in 
the case of the Malayalces, although the fact that the overwhelming majority 
of persons who returned Malayalam as their mother tongue, is found in Sirpur 
Tandur would have naturally led us to adopt it. The only other explanation that 
appears possible is that the disbandment of certain regiments of IV’adras troops in 
the Central Provinces, a few years ago might have induced the Malayali element 
contained in it to settle down in the border district of Sirpur Tandur. But this 
theory requires confirmation. Among other languages in this group, Chonchu 
speakers come first with an increase of 2370 5, which is explained by the fact that 
against 17 who returned this language in 1881, there are 421 at this Census, 
which is no doubt due to immigration. The abnormal increase in Kashmiri (600), 
i, e., from 3 to 2 1 is also duo to immigration. The case is similar in Gujerati 
(350*9), Uriya (181*2), Hindi Gypsy (145*7) and Tamil (79*2). Punjabi showsan 
increase of 14*7 which ajipears normal, while Gond and Bengali show percentages 
of decrease of 28*9 and 41*5. The decrease of 27 Bengalis is no doubt due to 
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emigration, but the decrease in Gonds cannot well be attributed wholly to the 
same cause. The forest tribes speaking the dialects of this language, being 
nomadic in their habits, may have possibly crossed the frontier and returned 
themselves at this enumeration in other districts. But the presumption we are 
inclined to make is that the decrease is due to an error in the enumeration in the 
last Census. The 60,000 and odd Gonds returned ten years ago have many of 
them returned themselves as Hindus and have consequently been lost in the 
ocean of that indigenous and comprehensive community. It is therefore highly 
probable that the languages returned by these Hinduised Gonds also underwent 
a similar transformation. In the case of the remaining languages, the only two 
worthy of any note arc English which shows an increase of 33*6 per cent corres- 
ponding to an actual of 2,235 and Pashtu which shows 180 *4 per cent increase 
corresponding to an actual of 1878. These instances of increase are plainly duo 
to immigration. Our surmise is confirmed in the case of the latter by the Birth 
place Tabic which returns 1,137. 

372.— Percentages of increase in Vernaculars verified.— Before 

leaving this part of the subject, it may be interesting to check the accuracy of 
the percentages of increase in the numbers speaking eacli of the three principal 
vernaculars of the Province by a comparison of these figures with the 
percentages of increase of the total population in each of the Linguistic 
divisions. The marginal statement is accordingly given. 


This statement 


shows that the percentages of increase in the Telugu speaking poimlatiori 
STATEMENT No. 193. 

both soxes, differs but very 
little from the corresponding 
percentages of increase in the 
total population of Telingana. 
The reason for this close approxi- 
mation of the two sets of figures 
is to be found in tho tact that Sy'.l 
per cent of the population of 
Telingana returned Telugu as 


Sex, 

PERCKNTAfJE OF LnCKKABE IN 

Telugu 

ftpeakerB, 

TcUn- 

gdiia. 

Mahrntti 

speakorB. 

Mahrat- 

wara. 

KanarfBC^ 

BpcukcrB.j 

Karna- 

tic. 

Both Boxes ... 

17*9 

18 

10*9 ! 

12'9 

in 

27 

Males 

18*5 

189 

10-5 

12*4 

16’8 

27 *2 

Females 

17.2 

17*1 

11*4 

13*4 

irs 

26*7 



their motner tongue, mcro . , , - c 

oentagei of the Mohrall speoketB-as corapted with those of the mhabitouts of 
M.h«t«era. This is eec.«.nted for hj the feet that ooly 71 per cent of the 
M.hmtw.ra populatioB rot»nie.l Mahrati os their mother tongue. The groatat 
differenee between tho Ungni.tie end Divisional figures is noted m the ^se of tho 
Kanarese speakom and the fernatie. The Karnetie popnlalion » “P "j 

petsonoepeakingKanareseC.o8-.59), Telugu (-tl-SO). Hindi (11 93), Maira 
(2-85), and ether langn-iges (1-73). Of those, the Kenareso and Tolu^ speakers 
who form the majority, have increased at the rates of 17-1 and P" 
respectively, Tho exooss in the percentages of the inorease of lie population met 
the Kanarese and Telugu speaking proportions is to be accounted foi, y imm g 
tion, after the evil effects of the famine had begun to disappear. 

373 Territorial distribution of 10,000 persons among 

different ^nguages.-we next proeoeil to study the distributionof 10,000 
^™ZL^dTrentlengnages%etnr„wl in the City, the suburbs and in 
emih of the districts end divisions, a. depicted- in the subjoined statement. 
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The distribution, in the Province, of 10,000 persons is among Telugu (4,361), 
Mahrntti (3,028), Xanarese (1,258) and Urdu (1,039), leaving the remaining 314 
spread over Hindi Gypsy (136), Hindi (67), Gond (32), Tamil (25), Gujarati (24), 
Arjibic (ll), English (8), Kur (5), Pashtu and Punjabi (2 each) and Malayalam 
and Persian (one each). The proportions, which the remaining languages bear 
to the 10,000 population here considered, are too insignificant to be noted and 
are therefore omitted from the .statement. Of the proportion (314) which the 
languages other than the vernaculars bear to the total, only 20 is taken up by 
foreign, i.e., “ Non-Indian ” tongues. 


The proportions in 10,000 found in the City and the suburbs differ consi- 
derably from the Provincial. In the first place, they return 215 and 431 per 
10,000 respectively of foreign languages, the proportions in the districts varying 
from 2 in Nalgonda to 15 in Medak, which are both less th.an the proportions in 
the Province. In the City, the Urdu speaking population is strongest, being 
(i,552, which, combined with Hindi (224), gives 6,776 per 10,000 of the total 
population, or a little over two-third. Telugu comes second with 2,391, followed 
In’ Mahratli (497), Arabic (192), Kanarese (60), Pa.shtu (26), Gujarati (21), 
Persian (IT)), Tamil and English (6 each), Punjabi (4), Sindhi (2), Baloch, 
Kashmiri, Purtugueso and Turki (1 each). In the suburbs, on the other hand, 
Telugu comes first with 4,444, followed by Urdu (3,913), Tamil (527), Mahratti, 
(3.58), English (251), Hindi (190), Arabic (156), the proportions in the remaining 
languages represented being 50 or less. In the seven Telingana districts, the Telugu 
proportions range from 8,456 in Mahbubnagar to 9,303 in Elgandal against 8,346 
in Telingana. The proportions of Urdu speakers come next, ranging from 3(39 in El- 
gandal to 1,152 in Atraf-i- Baida against 974 in Telingana. The language that 
shows the next highest proportion (217) is Mahratti, whose distribution varies 
from 22 in Nalgonda to 800 in Indnr. Hindi Gypsy comes fourth with 177, made 
up of proportions ranging from 80 inAtraf-i-Balda to 415 in Nalgonda, followed by 
Kanarese (113), which shows a variation from 1 in Nalgonda to 422 in Mahbub- 
nagar. The proportions borne by the other languages fiUl below'0’5 per cent in each. 


In the seven districts of Mahratwara, the divisional proportion of persons 
speaking Mahratti to the total population is 7,101 to 10,000. The highest 
district proportion is found in Birh (8,854), being followed by Parbhani (8,664), 
Naldrug (8,476) and Aurangabad (8,006), the lowest proportions being found in 
Bidar (3,800) and Sirpur Tandur (3,155). Next come the Urdu speakers with 
(1,057), or, including Hindi, (1,187). Telugu and Kanarese follow close upon each 
other with 780 and 744 respectively. The Telugu proportions in the di.strict3 
of the Mahratwara range from 82 in Naldrug to 4,329 in Sirpur Tandur, which 
latter is higher than the vernacular of the district, namely, Mahratti. The 
Kanarese proportions similarly vary from 12 in Parbhani to 3,197 in Bidar. 
The persons speaking Hindi Gypsy and Gondi follow with divisional proportions 
of 101 and 50 respectively. The district proportions in the former lie between 
21 in Naldrug and 237 in Sirpur Tandur, while the latter is returned in Sirpur 
Tandur (1,008) and in Nander and Bidar, which show no appreciable proportions. 

Lastly, in the Xarnatic, Kanarese (5,859) and Telugu (2,490) head the list of 
languages, the proportions in the districts in the former being Lingsugur (8,357), 
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Gulbarga (5,250) and Raichur (3,607). Like Sirpur Tandur in Mahratwara 
which though returned as a Mahratti district is es.sentially Telugu, Raichur 
though included in the Kannada division, is mainly a Tclugn district, because 
the proportion of Telugu speakers is 5,076. Gulbarga comes next with 2,456, 
followed by Lingsugur (387). Mahratti comes next with 285, distributed over 
Gulbarga (512), Raichur (100) and Lingsugur (153), followed by Hindi Gypsy 
(109), Gujarati (28) and Hindi (23). The proportions in the other languages are 
too insignificant to deserve consideration. 


Among the Linguistic divisions, the proportions of Indian languages vary 
between 9,964 in Telingana and 9,993 in e.'icli of the two remaining divisions, 
leaving 36 for foreign languages in the case of the former and 7 in each of the 

latter. 


In the Political divisions, Atraf-i-balda partakes very much of the 
characteristics of the capital, having a proportion of 9,806 for Indian 
langua<^es, leaving the remaining (194) to foreign tongues. The Northern and 
Eastern divisions are mainly Telugu districts, if we are to judge fr.)m the propor- 
tions in them, namely, 6,424 and 8,780 Telugu speakers in every 10,000. The 
Western division shows the highest ,)roportion of 8,131 Mahratti speakers, 
wherefore it claims to be classed as a Mahratti division. The Southern division 
shows no marked characteristics, having 4,402 Kanarese speakers, 2,473 Mahratti 
speakers, and thus partaking of the peculiarities of both. 


3174 Territorial distribution of 10,000 persons speaking 

pnrb lanffuae-e —We shall vary the method of discussion adopted in the last 
Xraph In the following statement the territorial distribution of 10,000 
persons speaking each language is depicted. 


24 
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12 



Armenian 


... 

10,00C 

10,00( 

) ... 

... 

... 


• •• 

• •• 


Indie ... 

Eoshnuri 


2,857 

7,143 

10,00( 

... 

... 

... 



• •• 



Panjabi 


177 

349 

52C 

i5e 


38( 

l,27f 

12 : 

555 



Sindhi 


8,387 

4,194 

7,681 



... 

... 

... 




Hindi 

Hindi ... 

357 

714 

1,071 

54 

23 

27 

6S 

18 

266 




Urdu ... 

677 

952 

1,629 

369 

482 

226 

320 

338 

431 



Total Hindi 


658 

937 

1,595 

350 

454 

214 

305 

318 

421 



Hindi Gypsy 


... 

9 

9 

199 

527 

1,663 

1,861 

572 

682 



Gujarati 


99 

541 

640 

19 

223 

20 

4,637 

36 

48 



Mahratti 


18 

30 

48 

6 

20 

4 

36 

46 

146 



Bengali 


1,290 

8,387 

9,677 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

•*. 



Urija 

Jagannathi 

... 

3,056 

3,056 

... 

222 

... 

333 


222 


Italic 

Italian 



9,444 

9,444 

... 



... 




« 

BYench 


... 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

... 


... 


... 



Portuguese ... 


562 

7,977 

8,539 








Teutonic... 

Gebmanic. 













Gorman 


... 

10,000 

10,000 

... 


... 

... 


*.. 



English 


90 

8,689 

8,779 

149 

27 

13 

161 

74 

33 



Dutch 


... 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 



ScANOANAVIlN. 













Daobh 


... 

... 

... 


10,000 

... 

... 




Sclavonic.. 

Polish .. 



10,000 

10,000 

... 





... 



Bohemian 


... 

10,000 

10,000 

... 






B. Dravidian ... 

(a) South- 
ern. 

Tamil 


28 

5,292 

5,320 

463 

553 

706 

1,286 

400 

78 



Telugu 


59 

257 

316 

671 

1,134 

1,129 

1,495 

2,026 

990 



Kanarese 


5 

10 

15 

6 

197 

1 

# 

2 

2 

163 



Malayalam 


... 

129 

129 

... 


8 

... 





Chenchu 



546 

546 

71 

24 

594 

8,385 




North- 

ern. 

Gond ... 



2 

2 

... 

... 

... 

875 

2,287 

350 

C. Kolarian ... 


Kur 



... 

... 


179 

... 


71 

• •• 

Semitic 


Arabic 


1,850 

3,520 

5,370 

203 

254 

91 

in 

191 

367 



Abysdnian 


135 

7,027 

7,162 

1,757 

135 


... 



Scykhic or Tara- 
nic. 

Tartar ... 

Turki 

Osmanli... 

834 

2,083 

2,917 

... 

.... 

... 

... 

... 

7,083 



Chagatai... 

1,286 

857 

2,143 

1,857 

286 

... 

... 

1,571 

... 


Chinew ... 

Total Tui-ki 


1,170 

1,170 

2,340 

1,383 

213 

... 

... 

1,170 

1,809 

Mongolian 

Cidnese 


... 

10,000 

10,000 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 



Indian Languages ... 


105 

242 

347 

338 

586 

543 

741 

951 

555 



Foreign Langnages ...| 


1,188 

5,605 

6,793 

184 

157 

57 

124 

143 

282 
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[Chapter VIII. 


Para. 374.] 


Section II. — Language Statistics. 

Territorial distribution of 10,000 speaking 
each language. 


[Languages. 


We shall first consider the distribution of the vernaculars of the Province. 
Of 10,000 persons speaking Teliigu, we find the largest proportions, varying 
from 630 in Modak to 2,026 in Elgandal, in the districts of the Tclingana. Next 
come the two districts of the Karnatic, Raichur (517) and Gulbarga (317), 
followed by Bidar (284), Sirpur Tandur (199) and Nander (189) of Mahratwara, 
the remaining districts appropriating 6 to 48 per 10,000. Of the three Linguistic 
divisions, Tolingana takes up 8,391, leaving 727 to Mahratwara and 882 to the 
Karnatic. Among Political divisions, the Northern (1,129) and the Eastern 
(3,758) come at the top, followed by Atraf-i-Balda (987), the Southern (893) 
and the Western (233). Of 10,000 Mahratti speakers, the districts of the Mahrat- 
wara take up 9,539, distributed in proportions varying from 209 in Sirpur Tandur 
to 1,998 in Parbhani. The highest proportion in tho Telingana districts is 
146 in Indur, followed by the others where the proportions nowhere oxceed 46. 
The proportion in the capital is 48, while in the Karnatic districts, tho propor- 
tions vary from 24 in Raichur to 95 in Gulbarga. Tclingana and Karnatic show 
only 315 and 146 respectively. The Western, among Political divisions, takes 
up the highest number (fi,773), the Southern (1,722) and the Northern (1,391), 
immediately following, while the proportions in Atraf-i-Balda and the Eastern 
division fall so low as 54 and 60 respectively. 


The distribution of the Urdu speakers over tho capital, the districts and 
the divisions, is more uniform, if we leave Sirpur Tandur (88) out of considera- 
tion.^ Tho capital comes first with 1,629, compounded of 077 in the City and 
962 in the suburbs. Aurangabad and Bidar come second and third respectively, 
with 1,045 and 988, while Gulbarga follows with 822. In the remaining dis- 
tricts, the proportions lie between 579 in Parbhani and 226 iii Nalgonda. 
Telingana and Mahratwara are almost on a par with 4,115 and 4,143 respec- 
tively, while the Karnatic, by virtue of its comprising less than half the number 
of districts in each of tho former, comes last with 1,742. Tho proportions in 
the Political divisions vary from 1,998 in Atraf-i-Balda to 2,571 in the Western 
division, the Eastern alone being left behind with 1,028. 

The remaining vernacular of the Province, Kanarese, shows very sparse 
proportions in all tho districts of tho Tolingana 'and the Mahratwara, where tho 
proportions do not exceed 15, except in Bidar (1,988), Nander (205), Mahbub- 
nagar (197), Naldrug (181) and Indur (163). The proportions in the Karnatic 
districts are, Lingsugur (3,572), Gulbarga (2,350) and Raichur (1,274). Among 
Linguistic divisions, the Karnatic comes first with (7,196), followed by Mahrat- 
wara (2,408) and Telingana (396), Among Political divisions, the Southern and 
Northern comes first and second with 7,377 and 2,167 per 10,000 respectively, 
the proportions in tho remaining divisions ranging from 235 in the Western to 
21 in Atraf-i-Balda. 


The other languages that show any proportions in almost all the districts 
are Pashtu, Hindi, Hindi Gypsy (none in the City), Punjabi (none in Ling- 
sugur), Guzarati, English (none in Sirpur Tandur), Tamil (none in Naldrug) 
and Arabic. It will be noted that tho capital takes up by far the largest pro- 
portions in Pashtu (3,286), English (8,779), Tamil (5,320) and Arabic (5,370), 
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Languages.] Proportions of the sexes. [Para. 375. 

leaving very little for most of the districts. The largest proportions in the re- 
maining languages are found as follows Punjabi in Nander (1,504), Hindi in 
Aurangabad (2,130), Hindi Gypsy inWarangal (1,801) and Gujarati in Warangal 
(4,637). 

In the remaining languages, the whole or nearly the whole of the persons 
speaking them are found in the capital and it is therefore needless’ to enter into 
any details regarding them. 

Section III.-PROPORTIONS OF THE SEXES. ’ 

376. — Proportions of the Sexes. — The following statement shows the 
average number of females to 1,000 males in each language, in each district 
and division. 
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Section III.— Proportions of the sexes. [Chapter VIII. 

Proportions of the sexes. [Languages. 

STATEMENT 


Districts, &o. 


Family. 


A, Aryan... 


Group, 


Language. 


Kranic .. 


Iiklic 


POHlltU 

Iiul(x:h 

Porsinn 

Armenian 


Total Iranic.. 


P. I 

Dravklian.J 


Italic 


Teutonic., 


Kashmiri 

PllTljulli 

Siudhi... 
Hindi ... 


Total Hindi.. 

Hindi Gypsy ... 
Giijamti 
Mahratti ... 
IlonKali 

Uriya 


Total Indie.. 


C. 

Kolarian.. 


Semitic 


Scythio orl 
Turauic, 


Mongolian. 


Sclavouic., 


(a) South-] 
orn. 


(b) North-] 
eru. 


Italian 

French 

Portuguese ... 

Total Italic.. 
GlHMA.NlC. 
Gennuu 
Knglish 

Dutch 


Total Gurmajiic..., 
SoANDAXAVUN. 
Danish 


Total Teutonic., 

Polinh 

Bohemian ... 


Tartar 


Chinese 


Total Sclavonic..,.. 

Total Aryan family., 

Tamil 

TcIuku 

Kaiiurcfic 

Malay ala tn 

(.dteucJui 

Total Southern Branch, 

Good 

Total B. Dravidiaiifauiilyl 

Kur 

Total Kolarian... 


Arabic 

Abyssiuiati ... 

ToUl Semitic.. 
Turk! 


Total Turk!... . 

ChincBo 

Total of all families ... 

Total Indian Languages. 
Total Foreign Langu- 




Dif.lect, 

i 

Provincial To- 
tal. 

9 

52 

4 

M 

e 

CO 

, 

a 

cn 

b 

s 

& 

hm 

< 

Mahbubnagar. 

Nalgonda, 

-a 

U) 

a 

t 

at 

*3 

*§ 

Sd 

0 


422 

691 

1 

7 26 

1 731 

1 20, 

67t 

I 21, 

J 66 

7 38 

5! n 

90 

5 534 

No F. 


472 

21 

441 

) 36 S 

2i: 

1 06 

7 38 

5 111 

90 

5 528 


6ia 

5U( 

) 66' 

61S 

... 







701 

43: 

J 64: 

506 

1,37: 

44 

1 40 

3 681 

82^ 

t 901 


2f>6 

No F 

23F 

IH 



... 




Hindi .. 

762 

.58. 

581 

586 

l,17i 

53( 

) 08 

361 

67 

756 

Urdu 

953 

1,05( 

87H 

944 

921 

1,005 

96{ 

9H 

944 

1,014 


OlO 

l,03( 

) 855 

926 

931 

1,00( 

96J 

988 

94£ 

1,003 


822 


246 

246 

088 

701 

751 

84S 

82e 

841 


012 

551 

715 

689 

444 

1.07C 

745« 

990 

830 

8r>7 


967 

921 

815 

85.5 

83C 

93C 

1,025 

894 

915 

976 


407 

No F 

52< 

421 







Jagannuth 

1,118 


1,292 

1,292 


1,00C 

... 

1 

1,000 


No"f. 


955 

l,02f 

)j 852 

917 

OIG 

955 

86 C 

897 

919 

975 


3,500 


4,667 

4.667 








3,000 


6,OOC 

6,0(X) 






. *’* 


280 

25( 

246 

246 




... 

... 

... 


489 

250 

557 

638 

... 


... 


... 

... 


667 


700 

700 






- 


494 

689 

452 

456 

1,193 

917 

571 

57U 

676 

1,000 


498 

689 

45.3 

455 

1,193 

917 

571 

570 

670 

1,000 


No F. 



... 


No F. 


... 

... 



498 

C89 

453 

455 

l,193j 

847 

571 

670 

670 

1,000 


No F. 


No K. 

No K. 








NoM. 


NoM. 

NoM. 






... 


1,000 


l,00t) 

1,000 

... 

... 



... 



953 

1,012 

822 

892| 

907 

955 

859 

896 

919 

974 


913 

860 

955 

954 

LOl.*! 

951 

924 

880 

1,019 

614 


970 

955 

988 

982 

977 

978 

96.3 

952 

943 

1,012 


991 

1,047 

780 

9G2 

720 

967 

702 

858 

772 

988 


817, 


455 

455 



No K. 





977 1 


709 

769 J 

SfaM. 

NoM. 

667 

1,006 

... 

... 


974 

957 

982 

977 

976 

978 

963 

95l| 

943 

1,011 


954 

i,oooj 

1,000 

... 


... 

989j 

948 

924 


974 

957 

982] 

977 

976 

978 

963 

951 

943 

1,010 


985 

...J 

... 


1,020 

... 

... 

1,929 

... 


... 

... 1 ... 


1,020 


... ^ 

1,929 

... 


576 

187 

623 1 

440 

225 

422 

444 

500 

757 

761 


213 No F. 

238 1 

233 

^0 F. 1 

So F. 


... 















573^ 

187 

017| 

439 

212 

420 

444 

500 

767 

761 

Osmanli... 

2,000 

1,000 

6671 

750 






3,250 

Ghagatai... 

1,059 No F. 

200 

71 

1,6001 

'Jo F. 


... 

833 



1,238 

1,000 

375 

222 

1,6001 

•40 F. 



833 : 

3,250 


-1.1 


... 

... 




... 

... 

... 


964! 

1 

072 

894 

917 

966 

975 

953 

945 

941 

1,004 


965 

999 

916 

940 

967 

975 

953 

945 

941 

1,004 


547 

215 

520 

457 

431 

439 

455 

565 

743 

805 
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Dbtricts, &c. 


Uni^uutic (liviHiuiiH 


Political divbioiifi. 



606| 525 

!'.! 1 12,000 


606 687| 4801 8311 7141 2291 993( l.OOOl 776 

si I *419 


824 800 

990 941 


495 431 650 700' 205 

... iNoF. 

• F. ... 2,143 . 600 6<6 

... NoF. 

489 431 683| 686 349 

..r I ... « i 5 


9881 923 9 




444 1 763| 730 No F. 667 700 263 ... 8 

444 763] 730 NoF. 667 700 263 ... 8 


444 703 73o1nofJ 6671 700 



963| 969 956 



250j 968| 957 1 97 1| 958| 9.55| 960 


971 1,014 


933 

99 i 1,031 

1 ,008 

982 

1,(100 

649 NoM 

1,007 

888 

1,000 

649 No M 

1,007 

888 

578 

1,330 l,02i 

1 256 

oil 

578 

1,3.10 1,621 

1 256 

911 
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Para. .376.j Introductory. [Languages. 

Let us first consider the proportions in the total population returning each 
language in the Province. Among the vernaculars, Kanarese shows the highest 
average (1)91) followed by Telugu (970), Mahratti (967) and Urdu (953). 
Among the other Indian languages, Uriya (Jagannathi) comes first with a pre- 
ponderance of 118 females to every 1,000 males. The number returned as speak, 
ing this language is Very small, and this disproportion is therefore of no account. 
TJie Ivur speakers come next with the highest average below par, i.e., 985, followed 
by Chenchu (977), Gond (954), Tamil (943), Gujarathi (912), Hindi Gypsy (822), 
Malayalam (817), Punjabi (791), the proportion falling to so low a figure as 265 
in Sindhi. In the case of the non-Indian Asiatic languages, there are only four 
that show any proportions, namely, Turki, Chagatai, (1,059), Persian (691), 
Arabic (676) and Pashtu (425). Of European languages, it is only necessary to 
notice English, which shows a poportion of 494. This disproportion in the 
sexes is due b) the presence of large numbers of the military in the suburbs 
who are, for the most part, unmarried. 

The proportions of the sexes in the capital next deserve attention. Here 
Telugu comes first among the vernaculars, followed by Urdu (944), Mahratti 
(855) and Kanarese (780). In the case of the other Indian languages, Uriya 
(Jagannathi) again comes above par, with 1,292, the Gond following with an equal 
number of males and females. The Tamil speakers come next with 954, followed 
by the others with averages varying from 769 in Chenchu to 119 in Sindhi. 
The non-Indian Asiatic languages show averages of 676 in Persian, 440 in 
Arabic, 203 in Pashtu and 71 in Turki (Chagatai). The English speaking 
population shows an even less proportion (456) here, than in the case of the 
Province. 

It is unnecessary to follow the figures in each district and divisioin, as the 
proportions are pretty uniform in the case of the vernaculars as Well as those 
other languages which are evenly distributed among them, and as the propor- 
tions in the scantily returned languages are devoid of any interest. 

Section IV.-STATISTICS OP BIRTH PLACE AND 

LANGUAGE. 

376.— Introductory.— The statistics we propose to discuss in this section 
are the outcome of the recommendations made by .the Special Committee that sat 
in 1878 to consider the suggestions for a general Census of India in 1881, modi- 
fied by subsequent experience. The Imperial Tables containing the statistics 
are X (Languages) and XI (Birth place). 

The Committee’s recommendations on this subject, are contained in their 
report, the eighteenth and subsequent paras of which run as follow 

“ The Table of races and nationalities should, we think, be restricted to an 
exposition of the actual ethnical elements that go to make up the population of 
the country. In this view we consider that the information may be of great 
practical value. It would not only illustrate, as in the last Census, the strength 
of the foreign element to be found in India, but it would throw further light 
upon the distribution of the natives themselves, according to Provincial and 
Linguistic distinctions. 
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Languages.] Compari.son of bii^tlTp^^Ta^^^ [^1^377: 

An important question, however, is the definition of the term nationality 
As regards foreigners, whose nationality is for the most part sufficiently pro- 
nounced, there is no difficulty ; hut it is not easy in the case of the various 
native races which inliabit the diflercut jiroviiices of India. 

Two tests instinctively suggest flietn.sclves, viz., those ni .language and 
birthplace ; but it is clear that either of them is insufficient without the other. 

****«# 

Wo propose therefore in tlio enumerator’s return to give two sub-columns 
under nationality, so as to show botli the language of birth and the place of 
biith. At the s.itu(! time we do not eoiicoal from ourselves that even this argu- 
ment will not in all case.s suffice to convey a correct idea of a person's race or 
nationality. We therefore pro[)ose to add a note to the heading " Place of birth" 
for the instruction of the enumerators, to .secure the insertion in that column of 
correct particulars regarding liritiali-boru subjects, foreigners, and persons of 
mixed parentage.’* 

Coinineuting on the above extracts from tlie Report of the Cousiis Com- 
mittee of 1878, JMr. fl, A. Lourdillon^ the Superiuteiideiit ot Census Operath.ius 
in Bengal for 1881, thus wrote: — 

In making this rceommeiidati n, the Committee do no appear to liavo given 
suftieient weight to great dilficulty of arriving at any clear conclusions fronx 
scrutinising a nuiuber of individual instances, eaeli complicated l)y tlie innmuor- 
able eoinhiuations of two sueli varying factors as tliese. Tlmy recognised the 
tact that for any given person an oxatnination of Ids recorded I)irtli place and 
language, Combined by the evidimce afforded by Ids name, would show, almost 
without the possibility of error, of what nationality he was; hut they seem to 
havo forgotten that the compiling staff wouKl have neither the time nor the 
ability for this careful and iutelligeut scrutiny in the case of each unit in the 
onormous po})ulation of India, and that unless this scrutiny were applied, and the 
proper conclusion drawn in each case, no classification would })e possililo. The 
thejry that nationality could be ascertained by the tests of birth place and 
language was excellent, but in practice, this examination could hardly have been 
carried out. 

« j 

** In point of fact, however, the attempt was never made, for thci Government 
of India, in forwarding the Colnmittee^s Report to tlio Secretary of State for India, 
expressed its disapproval of the proposal to extract information as to nationality 
from the statistics of birthplace and molher tongue, and recommended that the 
information gained under these heads should be separately sliown. Tlie aj)prov- 
al of the Secretary of State confirmed this <locision, and thehea<ling for '‘nation- 
ality,” as embracing the two sub-heads- Birth place” and “ Mother tongue,'* was 
then struck out of the enumerator’s selicdulo.” 

377.~Comparison of Birth place and language Statistics.—Ah 

though this decisibn of the Government of India has rendered any detailed com- 
parison between the two sets of figures superfluous, vve may be excused if wo 
devote a little attention to the consideration of the combined statisticvS. With tliis 
object in view, two vstatements are liereunder given, the first dealing with 
Indian and the second with Foreign languages, 

26 
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Section IV. — Birth place and language statistics. [Chapter VII] 
Para. 377.] Comparison of birth place and language statistics. [Languages 

STATEMENT No. 203. 


Indian Languages. 


Aa i*EK Table X. Parent Tongue. 

• 

As PRH Table XI. Biktu Places. 

Diffbrenok. 

Languages. 

Both 

sexes. 

Males. 

Females 

Birth places. 

Both 

sexes. 

Males. 

Females, 

Btiih sexes. 

Males. 

Fenaalos, 

Pushtu 

2,91^ 

ij 2,04 £ 

87c 

Afghanistan . . 

1,437 

l, 212 j Hi 


UK 

1 + 

83?'+ 64 

Baloch 

Vc 

K 


Baluehistan ... 

31 

2 £ 

8 : - 

If 

1 - 

u 

1 

Kaslimiri 

21 

12 


Kashmir 

56 

3<] 

24 

— 

31 


21 

- 1 

Nepalese 


... 

... 

Nepal 

56 

35 

21 

- 

5e 


35 

— 7 

Pimjabl 

2,43^ 

1 1,365 

1,075 

Punjab 

3,944 

3,006 

938 

— 

1,505 

V — 

1,644 

+ 12 

Ilindi 

1,275,940 

657,059 

618,381 

Central Provinces 

6,782 

3,809 

?,973 










N.-VV, Provinces 

9,536 

7,113 

2,4?3 










Oudh 

3,131 

2,156 

9li 

1^+1,236,383 

+ 631,119 

+ 605, ?6 





Hajputana States 

19,044 

12,093 

6,3S1 

1 









Ccutral Indian .States 

1,064 

669 

395 

j 





Sindlii 

62 

49 

13 





+ 

62 

+ 

( 

49+ 1 

1 

Gujarati 

26,904 

14,116 

ij ,878 

1 




+ 

26,994 

+ 

14,110 

+ 12,87 

lieiigali 

38 

97 


Bengal 

1,231 

888 

343 

- 

1,193 

— 

861 

— 33 

Mahrntti 

3,493,868 

1,776,588 

1 , 717,270 

^ Mahratwara Linguistic 

4,490,303 

2,294,857 

2 , 195,446 










’ division. 













Bcrar 

43,844 

19,650 

24,194 










Bombay 

159,728 

69,250 

90,478 

Kl, 200, 189 

- 

607,286 

— 59«,90 





Barotla 

72 

37 

35 










Portuguese Settlements. 

100 

80 

70 






Ilindi Gypsy ... 

156,193 

85,743 

7o,.jSo 





+ 

156,193 

+ 

85,743 

+ 7o.45< 

Audanuiucbc . . 



... 

Andamans 

3 

2 

1 

- 

3 

— 

2 

— 

Malay 




Straits Settlements and 

8 

2 

1 


3 


2 

— 





Malay. 









Kaunrosc 

1,451,046 

728,914 

722 , 13 ? 

Kurntktic linguistic 

1,690,314 

857,148 

833,166 










divisiou. 













Mysore 

4,555 

2,464 

7,091 


243,835 

— 

130,703 

— 118,13; 





Coorg 

12 

5 

7 






Tamil 

29.266 

1.5,063 

14,203 

Madras 

91,190 

46,642 

44,548 






Malay alum ... 

1.243 

• 684 

S59 

Madras Slates 

2 

2 

... 










French Suttlemouts ... 

6 

4 

2 


25,907 

+ 

9,909 

+ 15 , 99 ! 





Ceylon 

21 

7 

14* 

1 






Telugu 

5,031,069 

2,554,336 

2,476,783 

Telingana Linguistic 

4,944,873 

2,513,732 

2,431,141 










division. 









Chcnchu 

421 

213 

208 














Unsiieeifiod H, II, the 

26,277 

12,697 

i3,S8o 


dt,277 


12,697 

— 'i3,s8< 





Ni/.am s Dominions. 













India nuspecitied 

28,944 

16,214 

12,730 

— 

28,944 

— 

16,214 

- 12,73( 

Uriyn 

180 

85 

95 





+ 

180 

+ 

85 

+ 9i 

Goudi 

36,157 

18,507 

17,^50 





+ 

86,157 

+ 

18,507 

+ i7.65« 

Kur 

5,754 

2,899 

2.855 





+ 

5,754 

+ 

2,899 

+ 2 . 85 s 

Assamese 

... 

... 

... 

Assam 

3 

1 

2 


3 

— 

1 

- j 

Burmese 

... 

... 

... 

Burma 

134 

61 

78 

— 

134 

— 

61 

- V 

Total ] 

1,513,613 5,868,22o|« 
1 1 

).6SS.«93 

Total 1 

11.526,698 1 

1,864,493 1 

S, 662, 205 

- 18,085 

- 

6,278 

- 6 , 81 ) 
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[I’ara :177. 


Dikkkkbnck. 


Languages. 

B th w.,. . Fe 
sexes. * lual 

Cliiiioae 

2 2 .. 

PclMMU 

815 482 

AniH'inan 

5 5 . 

Avnhic... 

•• 12,869 8,>fi7 4: 

Abyshiiiiiu 

74 61 

Tiuki i^Osinauli) 

24 8 

Do. Cliagatai 

70 34 

Total Turki... 

941 42 


Birth pliifoK. 


China 

(^hincBc Turtary 

Total., 


8,88& 5,U3‘2 ?.9S3 Knglund 

Scutloiid 
Ireland 
America 
Aubtralia 


iMaltv Mnlrs. 

at-xCH. uialoa. aoxea. 


Ah>>Hinia 
Alrica uiispccitied 
Total.. 

i 6 Tuvki in Kun^K* 

36 TuiKi-tan 
Yxgliibtau 

c; Total.. 


45 

36 

4 

1 

49 

37 

186 

165 

1 

... 

4,810 

4,120 


186 31 + 6291+ «27 + 302 

1 ... 1 + 4 + 1 

,810 d,12o 690+ 8,0D9 + 4,047 + 4,012 

1 1 ... 

36 31 I, 

62 I 

99 'T '2 1!1'Z t 

2 !i ... + 22!+ e + >6 

B3 43 10 1 


1 1 

! 

... 

25 

2.1- 

4 

+ 

1 

22 

^+ 0 + 

16 


12 


2 S 

+ 

34 

7 + 

41 


... 2,329 ^.1-^’ 203 

105 1 

998 9t)4 94 

54 27 27 


3,4^! .%160 333 + 5,392; + 2.772| + 2,620 


Maltese 

French... 

Italian ... 

(Jonnan 

Portiiguoso 

Banish... 

Dutch ... 

Polish ... 

Bohemian 

Bpanith 

Flemish 


Parent Tongue not stot- 527 

ed. 


... ’Malta... 

526 Franco 
18 4 14 Italy ... 

20 12 8 Germany 

105 ^ 2 ! 23 Austria 


10 5 s— lOp 

12 7 5- ♦!- “ + 

15 14 1 + 3j— i‘^!+ 


22 15 


- 5- 6| + 


, ... r.«g- T • '+ ” 

o 2 1 — 2 1 — * ^ 

2 ... Denmark ^ j 

1 ... Holland ■* 1 ... + 1,+ ' 

1 Europe unspecified 4 ^ ^ 

02—2—2 
... Spain 2 - I 

... Belgimn 7 4 8 — 7 ,— 4 3 

114 418 Un^^ of g 73 587 - 


23,427 14,909 8, 51 Sl Total 


10,342j 8,636 1,7061+ 13, 085|+ 8.273+ 6,812 


Total. 
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Section IV . — Birth place and language statistics. [Chapter VtIT. 
Para. 377.] Cf)mparison of birth place and language statistics. [Languages. 

The statement referring to Indian languages shows tliat according to 
Table XI, Birth place, there are 13,085 persons more tlian those returned 
as speaking Indian languages, while the second siatcraent referring to foreign 
languages shows that this same number of persons though returned as 
.speaking foreign languages were not born in the countries where the languages 
arc respectivefy spoken as verna(;ular.s. A. little careful study of the two 
statements will soon show how this anomaly is to be explaincid. These 13,08.5 
persons though speaking for(>ign languages were born in these dominions, ie., 
a certain number of persons born in foreign countries having settled in this 
country, begat children, who, though they returned their place of birth .as this 
Province, returned their m<jthcr tongue as a foreign languaji'e. 

Wo .shall next touch upon the seeming discrepancies in some individual 
languages. Taking Hindi first, we find that 1,275,910 persons returned them- 
selves as speaking Hindi, iincluding Urdu), while the Birth place Table shows 
only 3y,.5 57. There lanng no Hindi or Urdu Linguistic division, and the Urdu 
speaking population being distributed over the whole country, which wa.s 
parcelled out into three Linguistic divi-iions, it follows that the unaccounted for 
1,23G,383 Hindi speakers were included in the sa=d divisions. In t ho case of 
Mahratti, the numb r of[)orsons according to Table X Language is 3,493,8.58, while 
a«!ording to Birth places the numberis -1,694,017, givinga dilfereucc of 1,200,189. 
Similarly under Kanareso there is a credit of 24.5,813.5 persons to the bh-th 
place Table, On the other hand, Telugu, along with wliich, Tamil, Malayalam 
and Chenehu have been taken, shows an exce.ss of 2.5,907 persons under 
language over birth place. Ag.ainst this we may place the 26,277 persons whose 
hirth places were un-specified, within IT. H. the Nizam’s dominions. 

The difi'ereuic of 1,482 in favour of the Pushtu langu.age, may be attributed 
to the fact that this number was born in this Provinoo from parents who cdine 
originally from Afghanistan, In the etise of tlio J’unjalii, the 1,50.5 persons 
bora in the Punjab m.ay havo returned some diiilcct of Hindi as their motlier 
tongue. The .same remark applies to the excess in favour of l>.aluchistan (18), 
Kashmiri (37), Nepal (56) and Bengal (1,193). In the cjise of Assiun and Burma, 
there is re.ason to believe thatthe.se were returned as the birth places of the child- 
ren of Europeans or of their native servants spo.aking Tamil and Telugu. Tho 
ma jority of tho Uriya, Oond and Kur speaking people were, no doubt, born 
within the dominions. Gujarat was not returned as a sejiarate hirth place, having 
been included under Bombay, which explains the dilference against Gujarati. 
Tho Hindi Gypsies being a«compound of vagrant tribes, were probalily born 
within these dominions, while many more may have immigrated. There arc 
again 28,944 persons horn in unspecified India, to equalise differences. 

Turning next to tho foreign tongues, the languages tJuat arrest our attention 
are Arabic, English and Persian. Tho excess of 8,059 Arabs over the birth place 
figures h.as already hocn explained as being due to the fact of the Arabs born in the 
Province having returned Arabic as their mother tongue. The similar excess of 
5, .592 in the English speaking population is explained by the fact of the Eurasians 
and a few children of Europeans having been born either in this Province or in 
other parts of India. The same reasoning as in the case of tho Arabs holds good 
in the case of tho Persians, who show a difference of 629. The differences in the 
other languages in this statement ai’c insignificant and are not therefore discussed. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
MIGRATION. 


Section I.— INTRODUCTORY. 

378. — T3rpes of Migration. — Mr. Ibbctson, the Punjab Ceusua Super- 
intendent of 1881, thus wrote Migration may be roughly referred to four 
•litterent ty2)e3 - 

I. Temporary^ due to a local failure of ^rass, or even of food, driving the people 

to seek the one or the other in more favoured districts ; to a temporary 
demand for labour on public works or for transport purposes attracting a 
large number of labourers to a particular locality, and the like. 

II. ** Periodic, due to the changing seasons which drive men to and fro between 

the cool mountains and the warm valleys and plains, or from the scorched 
steppes to the grassy river banks and lower hills and which send them forth 
for purposes of carriage, trade, and so forth. 

III. Permanmt, where overcrowding or distress on the one hand, or physical or 
political advantages on the other, drive away from one district and attract 
to another people who settle down permanently on the land. 

IV. “ Benprocal, where, in the absence of any local attractions to induce move- 

ments from either quarter, persons pass from one district to another, and are 
replaced by others moving in the opposite direction. * * 

Those four types can, in great measure, be distinguished by the varying 
proportion of tlie sexes, among the migrants, the males being largely in excess 
ill temporary and less so as a rule in periodic migration, the proportion being 
fairly normal in permanent migration, while in reciprocal migration the females 
greatly predominate. But, of course, each type sliades off into all the others; 
indeed it may often bo said to produce them, for people will more readily settle 
temporarily or permanently where friends and connections have preceded them; 
two or more types are generally present side by side; and the proportion of the 
sexes can only be taken as a very rough indication of the general nature of the 
migration and of the type which prevails most largely.'' 

So far as this Province is concerned, the second type, periodic^ cannot 
be said to exist, as the climate of the whole o,f . the dominions is more or less 
equable throughout the year. We are therefore inclined to think that only the 
temporary ^ permanent and the reciprocal types of migration exist in our case. 

379. — Permanent and Reciprocal Migration.— There are many 
persons who either came and settle down on better lands available within this 
Province, or who emigrate into the cheaper adjoining districts of British 
territory. This type of emigration may be regarded as permanent, for the settler 
on the land, having brought with him his wife, children, and effects, has no present 
intention of going back, nor has he a home of his own anywhere else. In this 
case therefore the proportions of the sexes are fairly normal. In the next type, 
reciprocal, the migration principally affects the fair sex. The Hindu S) stem of 
marriage, the prohibited degrees of consanguinity, the limited number of castes 
and families within which a Hindu may marry, all drive the intending bride- 
groom to select his bride from districts situated far away. This exchange of 
girls in marriage between the different districts of the Province or with 
adjoining districts of British territory has been termed reciprocal '' migration. 
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Migration.] Distribution of 10,000 persons over different Birth places. [Para. 384. 

380. — Temporary Migration.— Among the temporary immigrants 
into the Province, we must not fail to include the numerous inhabitants from the 
U nited Provinces and the Bombay and Madras Presidencies, who came here in 
search of employment. Many of them hold high oflSces. Their ultimate 
intention being to return to the places that gave them birth, they have to bo 
included in this class. 

381. — Scope of the Birthplace Table. — Imperial Table XT, contain- 
ing the Birthplace statistics, deserves a word of explanation, before a 4i3Cussion 
of the statements based thereon is entered into. The place of birth of every 
person enumerated within the Nizam’s dominions (less the unspecified) on the 
final Census night, is shown in the table fur each district. To obtain tliis infor- 
mation for any district shown at the top of the Table, it should bo read vcHicctlh/f 
the total of that column representing the total number of persons born in that 
district. In order to understand the distribution of the persons born in that 
place over the different districts «&c., the Table has to be naul horizontally, when 
the figures against each name in column 1, give the required information. 

382. — Statistics already touched upon.— In the last section of the 
preceding chapter, we pointed out the importance attached to the birth placo 
statistics. At the Census of 1881, language and birthplace statistics were 
taken together; but on the present occasion a separate Chapter for the discussion 
of the problems connected with this subject has been prescribed by the Imperial 
Census Commissioner. In dealing with the movement of the population m 
Chapter IT, we had to touch upon the most salient points connected with the 
migrations of the people in so far as they affected the general movement. In this 
clmpter, the extent and the direction of the movement are considered in detail. 

Section II. — MIGRATION STATISTICS. 


333 ^ Distribution ot Population by Birthplace. The total 

STATEMENT No. 205. population distributed by birthplace, 

together with the proportion per 10,000 
is shown in the marginal statement. 
It is thus seen that 96’66 per cent of 
the population have been born within 
the Province, and 3-34 per cent are 
immigrants from beyond. The high 
proportion of the indigenous popula- 
tion, recalls to memory the remark 
made by the Census Commissioner 
for India in his report on the 1881 
Census : — " The Indian population is 


1 

1 

Birthplace. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Proportion p»T 
10,000 of total 
population. 

A.--TNDIA. 

1 Within the Province 

2 Blscwhere in India 

11,151,707 
37 3, .383 

9,666 

324 

Total A.— India 

11,525,150 

9,990 

B.— Othbr Asiatic Countrikb. 

6,652 

6 

C.— Europk 

1 United Kingf^om ... — 

2 Other European Countries ... 

3,442 

76 

3 

Total C.—Europb 

3,518 

3 

D.--Elsbwhkrb 

1,720 


Total 

11,537,040 

10 ,000 


in no instance a people wiau uesue- w, — - ? . „ 

obtoLn a fair ambuut of >ub»i5taii(!0 ia ita own village tads it never migrate* . 

384.-Distribution of 10,000 persona oyer different Bi^- 

plaoes.-In the following .toternent, 10,000 perron, of the Province and ot 
Lh district in the Province, ore distributed, over the different 'urth places 

returned in tlie schodulest 
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Para. 3S4.] Di.stribution of 10,000 pers(»ns over diHereiit birthplaces. [Migration. 
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Migration.] Distribution of 10,000 persons over different birthplaces. [Par.t. 384. 
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Para. 384.] Distribution of 10,000 persons over different [Migration. 

birthplaces. 
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Cliapter IX.] Sect ion II. — Migration Statistics. 

Migration.] 

38®* Distribution of tbe Provincial population.— Or 10,000 

persons enumerated within the Province, 0,666 were born within tho dominions 
leaving 334 immigrants. Of this number, the birth places of 23 within the 
Province, are precisely unascertainablc. 307 persons were born in the capital 
and 294 in Atrafd- Baida, giving 601 for tho whole district, including the capital. 
Among the districts, Elgandal comes first with OGo per 10,000 population of the 
whole Provinee, followed by Bidar (813) and Warangal (701). The i.n.portions 
in tho otlier districts fall below 700 in each. Thus, Aurangabad shows 609, 
followed by Parbbani (C44), Mahbubnagar (583), Indur (568), Kirh (5.52), 
Nalgonda (544), Gulbarga (537), Nandor (527), haldrug (507), Lingsugur 
(503), Kaichur (425), Medak (323) and Sirpur Tandur (180). 

Next considering the countries that supplied our immigrants, wc find that 
the contiguous British territory furnished 277 per 10,000. Bombay comes first 
with 139, followed by Madras (79), and the Berars (.39). The North-l\\>st 
Provinces and Oudh supplied 9 and 2 per 10,000 resjieetivcly, while tlie Central 
Provinces gave us 5, the Punjab 3, and Bengal 1 per 10,U0() of our population. 
21 per 10,000 of our population came from the fndian Feudatory States, being 
composed of IG from the Rajputana States, 4 from Mysore and 1 from the 
Central Indian States. India unspecified shows 26, bringing up the lot il to 9,990 
per 10,000 leaving only 0*1 per cent for countries out of India. Of tho non- 
Indian Asiatic countries, the only ones that show any appreciable projwrtioiis 
arc Arabia (5) and Afghanistan (1). Europe su]>plies 3 [ler 10,000, made up of 
England (2) and Ireland (1). The immignants from the uiis])eeifieil parts of 
the world make up the total population, bearing a proportion of 1 in 10,000. The 
numbers, in the case of the remaining countries .shown in column 1 of tho above 
statement are so small that they bear no appreciable rathj in a jiropurtionate 
po{)ulation of 10,000. They are consoipiently shown with an asterisk. 

386.— Hyderabad. . — Tn the City and the suburbs, tlio iiidi;.»eiir)us po|)ula- 
tioTi bears percentages of 71*11 and 70*22 rcspcctivtdy to the total po^/ulation, tlius 
giving a proportion of 70*49 per cent for the capital. Tlio balance has iiiinii. 
grated from the districts of the Province as well as other c.ountries. The total 
population born within the dominions and found in tho capital bears a proportion 
of 8,349 per 10,000, showing that there were 1,651 immigrants from foreign 
countries. Of the 1,300 immigrants into the capital per 10,000, wJio came fmm 
within the Province, 104 wore drafted from unspecified parts; Atraf-i-lialda, the 
district in which it is situated supplied the highest pro|)ortioii (iy5). Medak 
(161) comes next, followed by Indur* (129), Bidar (117), Mahbubnagar (113), and 
Aurangabad (103). Sirpur Tandur furnished no immigrants, and the proportions 
borne by the immigrants from other districts into the capital vary from HO in 
Gulbarga and 73 in Elgandal to 16 in Parbharii and 14 in Naldrug. The liigli 
proportion of immigrants from Atraf-i-Balda cannot be suppose* 1 to represent 
permanent migration. The produce of the surrounding country is every day biing 
brought into the capital by numerous persons for purposes of sale or Inirter. 
There was next tho Moulali Urus, which attracted a very large number of 
visitors from the surrounding country. As our record of visitur-s was not 
abstracted, we are not in a position to eliminate these temporary factors of 
disturbance. 

From the adjoining provinces of India, including British territoiy, feuda- 
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tory status, and the unspecilied parts of India (230), there came into the capital 
1,462 j)cr 10,000 of the i)opulation. Madras supplied the largest proportion 
(520), tho immigrants from which Province are chiefly found in the cantonments 
of Sccimderabad, Trimnlgherry and Bolarum. The North-Western Provinces 
(111) and Oudh (61)) come next with 180, followed by Bombay (9.3), the Central 
Provinces (62), the Punjab (56), the Berars (25), Bengal (20) and Burma (3). 

Tho immigrartts from tho North-West Provinces, Oudh and tho Punjab go to 
swell what is termed the *' Hindustani ” element in the capital. The Parsis and 
the Mahrattas mainly belong to Bombay and some of the latter to the Berars. 
Amon^ Feudatory States, the Raj pu tana group comes first with 149, followed 
by Mysore (99) and the Central Indian States (22). 

There now remain 189 per 10,000 persons to be accounted for. Among 
Asiatic countries, Arabia (65), Afghanistan (8), Persia (4), Turkistanand China 
(1 e.ach) bring up the proportion to 79, leaving England (54), Ireland (24), 
Scotland (2) and (xcrmany (1) among European countries, and Abyssinia (1) and 
the unspecified of the world (28) to square up the difference. 

387. — General Remarks on District Distribution.— Before wo 

take up the figures district by district, a few of the general features may 
be noted. In tho fir.st place, none of tlie districts received any appreciable 
proportio!is of immigrants from any part of the world outside Asia, except 
Raichur and Lingsugur which show 5 .and 3 (per 10,000) of immigrants from 
unspecified parts of tho world. In the next place it will be noticed that 
over 999 per mille. of the persons found in each district were born within India. 

In the last pl.ace, if we omit such districts as Aurangabad, Sirpur Tandur, &c., 
which are situated on the border, the proportion of the indigenous j)opulation in 
each, i.e., the proportion of persons born within the Nizam’s dominions, docs not 
fall below 98 per cent. 

388. — Atraf-i-Balda.— The ratio, which the number of persons, born 
in this district and found within its precincts on the night of Hie final enome' 
ration, bears to 10,000, is 7,728. Medak furnishes the largest r.atio of immigrants 
(579) followed by the capital (480), Nalgonda (40), Malihubnagar (281), Elgan- 
dal (140) and Bidar (106). The ratios in the remaining districts vary from 45 i 
in Gulbarga to nil in Birh, Naldrug and Parbhani. The total population enumerat- i 
ed in Atraf-i-Balda, who returned theiqsclves as being born within the Province, 
thus bears a proportion of 9,909 to 10,000. Of the Province of India, Madras 
comes first with 30, followed by Bombay (1.5), Rajputana Stt^tes (3), N.-W. Pro- 
vinces, Punjab and Central Provinces (2 each), Bengal, Mysore and the Berars 

( 1 each), India unspecified (29) bringing up the ratio to 9,995, leaving 4 for 
Arabia and 1 for Afghanistan. 

389. — Mabbubnagar. — This district returned as many as 9,392 per 10,000 
persons ,as indigenous. Atraf-i-Balda (182), Gulbargt^ (123), Raichur (91), 
Nalgonda (67) and tho capital (36) contribute tho largest proportions of immi- 
grants, followed by tho remoter districts of the Province, whose ratios vary from 
l.S in Warangal to none in four districts, the Province unspecified showing a ratio 
of 4. Those ratios bring up the number of persons born within the dominiqqs and 
found in this district to 99'51 por cent of its population, Madras supplied' 28 
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per 10,000 of the population, followed by Bombay (5), Arabia (3), the North* 
West Provinces, the Punjab and the Rajputana States (1 each), India unspecified 
bringing up the rear with the proportion of 10 in 10,000. 

390. ”“jN8>lgf01ld.ap. — 9,361 per 10,000 of the population of this district 
were born within it. The contiguous districts that gave the highest propor- 
tions of immigrants were Warangal (2.36) and Atraf-i-Balda (119) followed by 
Mahbubnagar (55), the capital (38) and Elgandal (25), the ratios in the remaining 
districts falling below 7 (in Medak). Nalgonda received 13.3 (per 10,000) 
immigrants from Madras, 2 from Bombay, 1 each from the Punjab and' Arabia 
and 15 from unspecified parts of India. 

391. — Warangal. — The indigenous population of this district bears a 
proportion of 9,188 to the total population reduced to 10,000. Nalgonda (195) 
and Elgandal (165) furnished the highest proportions of immigrants, followed by 
the remaining districts, which nowhere show a proportion exceeding 12 (in 
Mahbubnagar). This district received the highest proportion (340) of its 
foreign immigrants from Madras, Bombay (5), Oudh (3), Central Provinces (2), 
Punjab and Rajputana States (1 each) and India unspecified (20) completing tho 
remainder. 

392. — ]Elg&ndal. — Of 10,000 persons found in this district, 9,793 were 
born within it, 77 in Warangal, 39 in Indur, 2.3 in Medak, 13 in Raichur and 
10 in the capital. The remaining persons were furnished by the other districts 
of the Province, and other Indian countries, the proportions nowhere exceeding 
9 per 10,000. 

393. — Indur.— This district shows 9,480 per 10,000 of its population to 
have been born within it. The districts that furnished tho largest proportions of 
immigrants were Nander(189),Medak(10l), Elgandal (67), Bidar (66), Birh (17), 
the capital (14), tho other districts following with ratios less than 7. The total 
population born within the dominions and enumerated in Indur makes up 99’71 
per cent of its population. It receives 24 per 10,000 from other Indian Pro- 
vinces, the remaining (5) being made up by Arabia (4) and Afghanistan (1). 

394 _jj0dak.— 9,928 per 10,000 of the population enumerated in this 
district were born within the Province, the highest proportion being in Medak 
itself (8,981) followed by Indur (204), Atraf-i-Balda (200), Elgandal (171), 
Bidar (98), Nander (93), the capital (80), Nalgonda (32), Mahbubnagar (24), 
Warangal (14) and tho other districts with ratios t)f 9 and less. Among Indian 
Provinces, Madras heads with 20, followed by Bombay (5), Central I'rovinces (3), 
and three other Provinces with 2 each, while among non-Indian Asiatic countries, 
Arabia (7) alone has an appreciable ratio. 

396.— Aurangabad.— The number of natives of the Province enumerated 
in Aurangabad bears a proportion of 92*52 per cent to the total population of 
the district. Aurangabad returns 8,901 persons (out of 10,000) born withm its 
own limits. The territorial divisions within the Province that contributed 
most to Aurangabad are Birh (166), Parbhani (8.5), and the capital (53), the 
proportions in the.other districts nowhere exceeding 9. Of the contiguous Indian 
Provinces Bombay(476) and the Berars (133) contributed the largest proportions, 
followed by the North-West Provinces (22), the Central Provinces (14), Punjab 
(6) and Madras 4. Rajputana, of the Feudatory States returned 27, and India 
unspecified 61. These figures bring the ratio up to 9,995 per 10,000 leaving 3 

for Afghanistan and 2 for Arabia, 

n 
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396. - Birh. — The Provincial natives found in this district bear a propor- 
tion of 9,.51G to 10,000 persons. Of these 9,033 were born in Birh itself, 216 in 
Aurangabad, 122 in Naldrug, 77 in Parbhani and 48 in Xander. The ca])ital 
furnished 13, while the otlier districts show ratios of 12 or less. The largest 
number of immigrants came from Bombay (397) and Rajputana States (30), the 
Berars and the Central Provinces returning only 9 ai.d 5 per 10,000 respectively. 

397. — Nander. — This district had 9,856 native.sof the Province enumerated 
within its limits, out of every 10,000 of the pojjulatioh, of which 8,856 were bora 
within the district itself, 369 in Bidar, 344 in Indnr, and 205 in Parbhani. 
The capital shows 12, and Birh 22, the remaining districts showing proportions 
less than 10. The foreign immigrants are not many, the Berars contributing 
88, Bombay 21, Rajputana States 16, India unspecified 7, Punjab 3, the Central 
Provinces, the North-West Provinces and Arabia 2 each, and Madras and 
Afghanistan 1 each. 

398. — Naldrug. — Naldrug has 8,762 natives, who, with 258 from Birh, 
200 from Bidar, 65 from the capital, 20 from Gulbarga, 13 each from Auranoa- 
bad and Nander, 12 from Parbhani and 30 from other districts, make up 
9,373 per 10,000 of its population. Among Indian Provinces, Bombay furnished 
the highest proportion (581) followed by Rajputana (21), the Berars (7), Madras, 
the North-West Provinces, the Punjab, Afghanistan and Arabia making up 
the total number. 

399. — Bidar.-— 9,580 out.of 10,000 persons found in Bidar were born in 
it, while the proportion of persons born in the Province is 9,961, the balance 
being made up by other districts with proportions varying from 69 in Nander, 
65 in Gulbarga, 44 in Indur, and 43 in Elgandal to 1 in each of 5 districts. 
Bombay furnished 22, the Rajputana States 8, the Berars, Central Provinces, 
Madras, North-West Provinces, Punjab, Afghanistan and Arabia one each. 

400. — Parbliani.— In this district, 8,839 out of every 10,000 persons were 
born in it. Nander (250), Birh (233) and Aurangabad (152) furnished the 
largest proportions of immigrants, followed by Bidar (77), the capital (43), 
Naldrug (19), Gulbarga (13) and Indur (11). The Berars supplied 186 per 
10,000 of its population, Bombay 46, the North-West Provinces 16, and the 
Central Provinces and the Punjab 4 each, while among Feudatory States, the 
Rajputana group yielded 48. Of foreign countries, Afghanistan (2) and Arabia 
(1) were the only countries that sent any immigrants into this district. 

401. — Sirpur Tandur.— The native population of this district bears a 
proportion of 89* 11 percent. I’here were 102 per 10,000 immigrants from 
unspecified parts of the Province, while Elgandal (140), Indur (90), Nander (48) 
and Parbhani (34) furnished the largest numbers of immigrants from within the 
dominions, making the total indigenous population bear the ratio of 93*66 per 
cent. The bulk of the foreign immigrants came from the Berars (404), Central 
Provinces (59), Bombay (44) and India unspecified (119). 

402. — Gulbarga. — This district, though situated on the line of rail- 
way, received a fewer proportion of immigrants than Sirpur I'andur. The 
natives of the district bear a ratio of 90*22 per cent and the places that sent 
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the largest numbers of interprovincial immigrants were Bidar (140), tho capital 
(121), Lingsugur (86), Mahbubnagar (83), the Province unspecified (71), Raichnr 
(43), Naldrug (30), Parbhani (25), Atraf-i-Balda and Medak (10 each). The 
foreign immigrants worth mentioning came from Bombay (283), Madras (11), 
Rajputana States (5) and India unspecified (25). 

403. It8iicll'Ur. 90*82 per cent o( the population of this district was 
born within it. Lingsugur gave 211 (per 10,000) immigrants, Mahbubnagar 200, 
Gulbargd. 117, the capital 40, Aurangabad 14, Elgandil 12 and a few other 
districts 4 and less, bringing the indigenous proportion to 97*01. Of the countries 
that supplied the largest proportions of foreign immigrants, Madras (220) and 
Bombay (47) take the lead, followed by the North-West Provinces (K), the Uaj- 
putana States (6), the Berars (4), India unspecified (3), Mysore (2), the ( Central 
Provinces, the Central India States, Afghanistan and Arabia (1 eaclO. 


404. — Lingsugur. — This district comes between the other two of tho 
same Linguistic division with 90*6 per cent of natives. Raichnr gave 197 immi- 
grants in a population of 10,000 and Gulbarga, (58. 'J ho capital furnished 36 
and Mahbubnagar 27, the other districts coming behind with 4 and le.S8. Of 
foreign immigrants, Bombay supplied 335 and Madras 227, followed by Raj- 
putana ( 6 1 , India unspecified (5), Bengal and Mysore (2 each), the Berars, the 
North-West Provinces and Turkistan (1 each). 

406.— Distribution of 10,000 persons of each district 
among the different classes of Birthplace.— Another method of 
studying the figures depicted in the last statement is to group the dili'eront 
places of birth into so many classe.«. In the following .statement is shown tlie 
distribution of a tot il population of 10,000 pewsons in oach district, Atraf-i-Balda 
being taken to include the capital, among the dilferent classes of birthplace. 

STATEMENT No. 207. 
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Para. 409.] Immigrants from remote India. 

4Q3, Indigenous population. — The total indigenous population of 

the Province, i.e., the number of persons born in each district and remaining 
within it on the night of the final Census bears a proportion in 10,000 ot 9,081. 
There are seven districts which show higher proportions of their respective indi- 
genous population, namely, Elgandal (9,793), Bidar (9,581), Indur (9,480), Mahbub- 
nagar (9,392), Nalgonda (9,359), Warangal (9,188) and Raichur (9,082), the last 
district being almost on a par with the Province. Of the remaining districts, 
there are three which show proportions over 90 per cent, 6 which exceed 80 per 
cent and only one, Atraf-i-Balda, which shows less, namely, 77’06 per cent. 
This low proportion in the last named district, it is unnecessary to state, is due to 
its including the City and the suburbs, where are to be found various races and 
nationalities from all parts of India and the world. 

407. — Immigration £rom Contiguous districts.— These latter are 
divided into two sub-classes, (1) the contiguous districts of this Province, and (2) 
the contiguous districts of the surrounding British territory. The former division 
contributed by far the larger number of immigrants, as is seen from the Provincial 
figures which show, that to make up the 10,000 population of the Provincial area, 
the interprovincial immigration is represented by a ratio of 459, while the immi- 
gration from the surrounding British districts is represented by only 95, i.e., about 
one-fifth, making up a total of 554. In the first sub-division, the highest ratio 
(939) is found in Nander, followed by 788 in Atraf-i-Balda, 753 in Medak, 646 in 
Parbhani, 528 in Raichur, 498 in Mahbubnagar and 483 in Qulbarga. The 
district of Naldrug with 458 is almost on a par with the Province, while the 
ratios in the remaining districts range from 448 in Nalgonda to 158 in Elgandal. 

In the next sub-division, t.e., immigrants from contiguous British territory, 
Birh shows the highest ratio (310), followed by Lingsugur (283), Naldrug (265), 
Gulbarga (197), Aurangabad (171), Warangal (124), Raichur (119) and Sirpur 
Tandur(113). There are four other districts which show proportions varying 
from 48 in Nalgonda to 6 in Mahbubnagar, while five districts show no pro- 
portions at all. 

Taking the total of these two sub-divisions, which make up the ratios borne 
by the immigrants from contiguous districts, it is seen that the Provincial propor- 
tion (654) is exceeded in eight districts, with raitios varying from 939 in Nander 
to 647 in Raichur, Lingsugur (549) coming next below the Province (554)- 
The proportions in the other districts range from 503 in Mahbubnagar to 
158 in Elgandal. 

408. — Immigrants from remote districts of the Province.— Of 

this class, the Province receives a proportion of 128 per 10,000, which is exceeded 
in the case of Atraf-i-Balda (611), Sirpur Tandur (224), Medak (194), Parbhani 
(188), Qulbarga (1 57) and Naldrug (153). The proportions found in the remain- 
ing districts fall bdow the Province, ranging from 101 in Aurangabad to 32 in 
Elgandal. 

409. — Immigrants from remote parts of India.— The Provincial 
proportion of immigrants from this class of birth place is 227 per l’ 0,000. Here 
too, the capital comes first with 795, followed by AurangaWl (572), Sirpur 
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Tandur (518), NaUrug (360), Lingsugur (296), Parbhani (279) and VVarangal 
(247), the proportions in the other districts falling below the Province and rang- 
ing from 172 in Raichur to 15 in Elgandal. ** 

410. Immi^rSiIltS 11*0111 otlior COUntriGS.— These may be sub-divided 
into three classes, (1) Asiatic countries contiguous to India, which gave the 
Province a ratio of 2 per 10,000, (2) Asiatic countries remote from India, which 
yielded 4, and (3) other continents, which also supplied 1 per 10,000 inhabitants. 
In the first sub-division, Atraf-i- Baida and Gulbarga show 5 each followed by 
Aurangabad (3), Parbhani (2) and eight other «listricts which show I each. In 
the second sub-division, the proportions are somewhat higher, being 38 in Atraf- 
i-Balda, 6 in Medak, 4 in Indur, 3 in each of the districts of Mahbubnagar, 
Nander, Sirpur 'I'andur and Gulbarga, 2 in each of the districts of Elgamlal and 
Aurangabad and 1 in each of the remaining districts except Waraugal and 
Lingsugur. 

In the last sub-division, there are only three districts which show any pro- 
portions, namely, Atraf-i- Baida, which shows 57, chiefly due to the European 
element, Raichur (6) and Lingsugur (3). 

411. — Territorial distribution of 10,000 of each birthplace.— 

Varying the method of discussion, we shall now consider the distribution, in 
each district of this Province, of 10,000 persons of each birthplace. The follow- 
ing statement accordingly furnishes this information. 


ao 
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districtB against which title afteiisk is shown oontain snch nambers as do not yield any proportions in 10,000. 
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Chapter IX.] Section IT.-— Mipfration Statistics. 

Migration^ British territory in India. [Para. 41.3. 

41S.-- H. H. the Nizam’s dominiona—Of 10,000 persons bom in 

the capital, 2,507 are found in the City and 5,808 in the suburbs, giving, a 
total of 8,315 in the capital. Atraf-i-Balda takes up 532, followed by Gulbarnra 
(223), Aurangabad (126) and Naldnig (119). In the remaining districts, the 
numbers vary from 97 in Parbhani to 21 in Nander and 7 in Sirpur Tandur. 
In all the districts, except Atraf-i-Balda (8,871) and Modalc (8,792), out of 
a native population of 10,000 in each, the proportions of natives found, nowhere 
fall below 9,114 (Birh), but rise to so high a figure as 9,969 in Sirpur Tandur. 

Taking the total population of this Province to be 10,000, the large*st num- 
ber (980) is found in Elgandal folbnved by 806 in Bidar, 737 in Warangal, 699 
in Parbhani, 688 in Aurangabad and 602 in Malibubmigar. The proi)ortions in 
the remaining districts vary from 572 in Indur to 195 in Sirpur Tandur, while the 
City shows 99, which, wdth 2llin the suburbs, makes up 310 for the cajntal, 
placing it above the last rmmed district. 

413.— British Territory in India.— All the immigrants from Assam, 
Coorg and tlic Andamans were enumerated in the capital. Of 10,000 born In 
Burma and found within the dominions, 0,687 were enumerated in the ca])ital, 
156 and 157 persons respectively having been returned in the districts of 
Parbhani and Aurangabad, Tlicse two districts contain contonruents of Britislj 
troops, wherefore our conjecture, regarding the lUirman born population being 
found in the ranks of the military or the servants attached thereto, is further 
cimfirnied. Of the immigrants from Oudh, the overwhelming majority, 
represented by 9,177 per 10,000 is found in the City and the suburbs. 
The remaining immigrants are distributed over four districts, Warangal 
(740), Elgandal (38), Atraf-i-Balda (35) and Nalgunda (10). 7,072 out 

of every 10,000 Bengalis are found in the capital, the remainder being found 
distributed more or loss evenly in tlie majority of the districts, the proportions 
varying from 772 in Lingsugur, 596 in Aurangabad and 327 in Piirbhani to 33 in 
Bidar and 17 each in Elgandal and Nander. More than half the Punjabis arc 
found also in the capital, the districts containing proportions in 10,000 of from 
973 in .Aurangabad and 845 in Parbhani to 28 and 15 in Sirpur Tandur and 
Raiehur respectively. In the case of the immigrants from the North- Wcvit Pro- 
vinces also, nearly half were enumerated in the City and the suburbs. The 
districts that show highest figures against this birthplace are Aurangabad (1,924) 
and Parbhani (1,378), while the remaining districts returned from 437 in Kaiohur 
and 201 in Elgandal to 26 in Nalgonda per every 10,000. Of 10,000 natives of 
the Central Provinces enumerated within these dominions, 3,850 were returned 
in the suburbs, 2,072 in Sirpur Tandur and 1,755 in Aurangabad, while in the 
remaining districts, the numbers returned varies from 470 in Parbhani to i in Nai- 
gonda. Tlie suburbs (2,19 1) as well as the districts of Lingsugur ( l ,554), Raicliur 
(1,241), Nalgonda (916), Warangal (394) and Mahbubnagar (210) returned the 
highest numbers of Madrasis. Very few immigrants from Bombay or the 
Berars were found in the capital, the proportions for 10,000 from cich of these 
birthplaces being 236 and 243 respectively. Aurangabad (2,490), Naldrug 
(2,382), Birh (1,612), Lingsugur (1,312) and Gulbarga (1,159), returned the high- 
est numbers of immigrants from Bombay, while the other districts returned much 
less. Of the immigrants from the Berars, the highest numbers we.re found in 
Parbhani (3,423), Aurangabad (2,531), Sirpur Tandur (2,137) and Nander (1,271) 

31 
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Para. 416.] Territorial distribution of 10,000 of each birthplace. [Migration. 

followed by the other districts with proportions ranging from 133 in Birh to 
unity in Nalgoiida. 

414.— Indian Feudatory States. — All the immigrants from Baroda, 
the Madras States and Pondicherry were enumerated in Parbhani, Elgandal 
and Aurangabad respectively. Over 92 per cent of the natives of Mysore and 
Kashmere, found within this Province, were enumerated in the capital. In the 
case oi Mysore, Lingsugur (288),Raichur(173)and Atraf-i-Balda (92) take up the 
next highest proportions, the remainder being made up by the other districts of 
the Telmgana. Besides the capital, there arc three districts that returned natives 
of Kashmere, namely, Lingsugur (.351), Warangal (17G) and Naldrug (175). Of 
10,000 natives of the Central Indian States, 8,881 wore enumerated in the City 
and suburbs, 64i) in Raichur, 282 in Naldrug and 188 in Lingsugur, while out of 
a similar number of Goanese, the cjipital returned 7,927, Aurangabad 1,219, 
Parbhani 366, and (iulbarga and Lingsugur 244 each. The natives of the Kajput- 
nma Stat(‘s were returned in every district, the capital taking up the highest figure 
(3,241), followed by Parbhani (2,046), Aurangabad (1,176), Birh (99.'))and Nander 
(5.39), the proportions in the remaining districts falling below 379 in Bidar. 

416. — Other countries. — The majority of the immigrants from the other 
countries of Asia, from Europo and the other continents were enumerated in 
the City and the suburbs, wherefore it can serve no useful purpose to enter into 
the details of each. It is only the natives of Afghanistan and Arabia that find 
a pretty uniform distribution among the districts, the reason fur which has 
already been pointed out. 

416 —Territorial distribution of 10,000 of each birthplace.— 

The subjoined statement is an abstract of the foregoing, and depicts in a 
concise form the distribution, among the different districts of this Province, of 
10,000 persons of each class of birthplace. 

STATEMENT No. 209. 





A. 

Born 
in tho 
DiHtrict, 
(Indi- 
genous.) 

B. 

B<jrn in CoNTiououa 
DlBTllKJTS 

c. 

Ilemote, 

D. 

Bemote 
parts of 
India. 

E. 

OrifKu Asiatic 

COUNTRIES 

F. 

District. 



in tills 
Province. 

in other 
Provin- 
ces, 

Total, 

Districts 
of tills 
Province. 

conti- 
guous 
to India, 

remote 

from 

India. 

Total, 

ether 

Conti- 

nents. 

Atrnf-i-Balda including City 
and Suburbs 

692 

1,19V 


992 

3,336 

2,450 

2,596 

6,069 

5,212 

8,956 

Mabbubuagar 



605 

634 

31 

631 

279 

107 

147 

328 

283 

12 

Nalgonda ... 



558 

628 

274 

484 

174 

246 

43 

lOB 

62 


VVarangal ... 



749 

575 

973 

643 

477 

806 

12 

36 

30 

6 

Elgandal ... 


... 

1,024 

326 

* 

270 

241 

65 

37 

3*)0 

273 

... 

ludur 



679 

624 

... 

435 

243 

60 

464 

509 

498 


Idedak 


... 

31,3 1 

618 

... 

430 

481 

91 

86 

446 

356 

*4 

Aurangabad 



705 1 

391 

1,294 

546 

608 1 

1,815 

1,503 

381 

656 

2 

Birh 



554 

677 

1,823 

790 

161 

350 

513 

08 

201 

16 

Nander 



635 

1,121 

029 

260 

340 

409 

369 

379 

• t* 

Naldrug 



54.3 

661 

1,674 

735 

673 

893 

348 

202 

238 

45 

Bidar 



825 

65S 

99 

474 

343 

87 

568 

226 

311 


Parbhani ... 



680 

082 

349 

874 

1,025 

860 

770 

232 

365 

• t* 

Sirpur Tandur 



197 

101 

240 

124 

353 

459 

61' 

144 

124 


Oulbarga ... 



559 

692 

1,174 

660 

691 

689 

330 

2,114 

347 ! 

783 


Baiebur 



445 

510 

619 

31G 

338 

140 

122 

127 

55.3 

Llugtujgur ... 



637 

311 

1,609 

533 

381 

703 

189 

34 

72 

406 


Total, 


10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

1 1 

10,000 


* The uumber Aguinst this (lutiict doc^ uut show any appreciable proportion per 10,000, 
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Chapter TX.^ Section IT. — Migration Statistics. 

Migration.J Variation in each birthplace between the two censuses. [Para. 417. 

Of 10,000 persons born witliin the Province, Elgandal takes up the highest 
proportion (1,024). Bidar comes second with 825, followed by Warangal (740) 
and Aurangabad (705). Parbhani and Mahbubnagar take up between 6 and 700, 
while all the remaining districts, except Raichur (445), Medak (313) and 
Sirpur Taudur (199), show proportions in 10,000 falling l>etwceu 5 and 600. 

Of 10,000 persons, belonging to the class of interprovinoial • immigrants 
from contiguous districts, Atraf-i-Balda (1,197) and Nandcr (1,121) contain the 
highest numbers. Parbhani comes a fair tliird with 982, followed by Mahbub- 
nagar (634). In the remaining districts, except Aurangabad (35)1), Elgandal (326), 
Lingsugur (311) and Sirpur Tandur (101), the numbers fall between 592 iii 
Gulbarga and 510 Raichur. 


Of 10,000 immigrants into the Province from the adjoining British 
Pi •ovincos, Birh leads witli the higliest number (1,823) followed by IdriL^sinjur 
(l^G09),Naldrug(l,57(l), Aurari<^abad(l,20 1), (Julbarga(l,l 74) and \Varan<:fal(973), 
the six other districts tliat show any iininhers under this lu^ad, ajiprofiriatiiiiL!; 
proportions ranging from 560 in Raieliur to 31 in Mahbubnagar. 

In the last ])ara but one, wc touched upon tlie distrihutioii of the inter- 
provincial immigrants from contiguous districts. Now, looking at the distribution 
of the immigrantsof the same class from remote districts of the Province, it is noted 
that Atraf-i-Balda takes up about a third of this class. Parhhani has the next 
highest proportion (1,025), while the proportions in the other districts vary from 
689 in Gulbarga, 673 in Naldrug and 568 in Aurangabad to 161 in Birh. 


Of 10,000 immigrants from remote parts of India, the district of Atraf-i- 
Balda approj)riates the largest number (2,450), followc<l by Aurangabad (1,815), 
Naldrug (893), rarbhani (860), Warangal (806) and Lingsugur (703), while the 
remaining districts take up between 459 (Sirjiur Tandur) and 60 (Indur), 


In the case of immigrants from Asiatic countries outside India, the propc^r- 
tions are shown under two heads, contiguous to India, and remote from India. 
The proportions of the former are more evenly distributed among the districts 
than the latter. Thus, of 10,000 natives of the contiguous countries, 2,596 are 
found in Atraf-i-Balda, 2,114 in Gulbarga, 1,503 in Aurangabad, 770 in Parbhani, 
the numbers in the remaining districts ranging from j68 in Bidar to 1- in 
Warancral. But in the case of the natives of Asiatic countries remote from India 
Atraf-h Baida alone takes up more than half (6,069) the p roportions in the remain- 
ing districts varying from 509 in Indur to 36 in Waiangal. 

LmUv, in the case of immigrants from other continents, Atraf-i-BaUa cahihifa 
the highest proportion, (S,95(i), followcl by Raichur (559) an.l Lmg^ugur ( 0(i). 
There are onlyaix other distriots tl.at show any pro|...rtioas, namely, Naldrug lo), 
Birh (16), Mahbubnagar (12), Warangal (6), Medak (4) and Aurangajar (.). 

417.-Variation in each birthplace between the two cen- 

auaea.-!.. the follhwing statement is depietd the variation m the ^ 

persons enumerated at tI.ot«v„ Censuses, as born in the same plaoo and lonnd 

within these dominions, as well as the irorocntage of such variation, differ- 
entiated under either sex. 


STATEMENT No. 210. 


122 Section IT. — Migration Statistics. [Chapter IX. 

Para. 417.] Variation in each birthplace between the two censuses. [Migration. 
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Migration.J Variation in each birthplace between the two censuses, [Para, 417. 
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Migration.] V ariation in eacli birthplace between tlie two censuses. [Para. 4 1 7. 
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Section IL — Migration Statistics. 


[Chapter TX. 
[Migration. 


I’ara. 411).] Immigrants from India. 

418. — Indigenous population,— The indigenous population of this 
Province shows an increase in both sexes, of IG per cent, corresponding to an 
actual increase of 1,531), 485 persons, made up of 16*3 per cent in males, corres- 
ponding to an actual of 793,274 males, and of 15-6 per cent in females, corres- 
ponding to an actual of 740,211. It is satisfactory to note that against 555.579 
persons of both sexes wlio were returned in LSSl without any birthplaces being 
specified within these dominions, we have at this Census only 26,277, or 95*2 per 
cent less. The only districts that show a decrease in their native population arc 
Atraf-i-Balda, oxclusivo of the capital. (33 per cent) and Nandor (12’9 percent). 
The decrease in Atraf-i-Balda is to be accounted for by more than one cause. 
In tlui first place, Bolarum with its pojmlation of 13,207 in 1881, was transferred 
from tlic district of Atraf-i-Balda and included as one of the suburbs of the City 
at this enumeration. In the next plaoe, the Bagliat Talu({ with a population of 
12,460 in 1881, was transferred to the Medak district. The third reason is, the 
immigration into the capital wliich may be looked U})on as of a quasi-porrnanont 
cliaractcr in the; case of service, &c.. and purely tcini)orary, in the case of the 
sightseers wlio came from the adjoining native villages to witness the Moulali 
Urns, wliicli festival happened to come off at the same time as tl)c final Census, not 
to say anything of the hundreds of cartiuen, banjaras, litigants, &c„ who crowd 
into the capital every morning on business. As regards tlie decrease in Nander, 
the only ex[)lanat,i()n that could be thought of, has already been given in Chapter 
II. or the districts contiguous to Nandor, Bidar sliows a phenomenally high 
increase (71*5 per cent) and Parhhani (32*6). Naldrug, though not contiguous 
shows su(4i a high percentage of increase as 58*6. It looks natural therefore, 
that the people of Nander have emigrated to these districts. 

The districts of the Karnatic division, Gulbarga, Raicliur and Lingsugur, 
which among tliemselves ikjw include the district of Shora})ore returned 
in the 18S1 Census, show an increase of 33*3 per cent in both sexes, 
being made up of 34 per C(‘nt in males and 32*5 in females. The high 
increase is, as already pointed out in the second Chapter, due to tfie after 
effects of famine. 

Mahbiibnagar, Nalgonda and Warangal show the n(‘xt higliost percentages 
of ineroase, namely, 26*4, 25*8 and 20*5 per cent respectively. Those rates have 
also been attributed to the after effects of the severe distress almost amountinf^ 
to famine wliieh was tolt in them and wliich caused a considerable decrease in 
their population in ISSl, but which has considerably been recouped in the subse- 
quent intorccnsal jicriod. The rales of increase in the remaining districts vary 
from G-l) per cent in Sirpur Tandur and 11-2 percent in Aurangabad, to 16’8 
per cent in Elgatidal, except in the case of Medak which shows an increase of 
;U)'l per cent in both scxiia This requires explanation. 

419. — Immigrants from India. — Coming next to the variation in the 
natives of Britisli I’rovinces found within these dominions, we note that no 
persons from Assam, Coorg, Ondh and the Andamans were returned in 1881, 
which therefore renders comparison impracticable. Regarding the 3,131 immi- 
grants from Oudh, it may be remarked that a certain proportion of those was 
returned in 1881 against the North-West Provinces. Wc are confiriqed in 



Ch apter IX.] Section II.— Migration Statistics. 

Mi gration.] I imuigrants from ot her parts of the world. 

this view, when we observe that the North-Western Provinces 
of 1,086 persons, which yields a percentage of 10-2. 

The Berars come next with the highest proportion of increase (SOG’S per 
cent), corresponding to an actual immigration of 33,050 persons composcnl of 
14,5G2 males and 18,497 females. The excess in the case of females may he duo 
to tlie social exchange of girls in marriage; but the largo numl)ers of men wlio 
have immigrated into this Province, leads us to believe that better facilities exist 
within those territories for earning a livelihood. Burma gave us 70 and 
Bengtil G25 persons during the decade, which, however, give such high percen- 
tage of increase as 109-3 and 103-1 percent. Madras (68-4 i)er cent), yielding 
87,047 and Bombay (48-3 per cent), yielding 52,033 persons of both sexes come 
next. Lastly comes Punjab with an increa.se of 43-9 per cent repre.sentod l)y 1,204 
immigrants. Strangely enough the Central Provinces show a decrease of G,.)0.5 
pers>on.s or 48*9 per cent. The reason for this decrease is not evident. 

Among Feudatory States, Baroda (72) and Mysore (4, S.IO), and the French 
Settlement of Pondicherry (G), have made their appearance for the first time in 
the list ot places that have sup[)licd migrants into this Province. As in the case 
ofOudh, there is reason to believe that a certain proportion of the Mysoreans were 
returned in 1881 against Madras. Again, persons who were returned in 1881 as 
having come from Madras and Bombay States may have, at this Census, been 
retunied against Madras and Bombay respectively. The decrease in the Central 
Indian Stales as well as in the Central Provinces noted above may have been due 
to their being merged in India unspecified. The increase j-eprosented by 
Kajputana (30-9) is almost normal, 

420. — Immigrants from Asia beyond India.— Among Asiatic 

enuntries, outside India, Afghanistan furnishes the largest actual increase (G()2) 
and Arabia, the largest decrease (844). Nepal and Persia come next as regards 
increase with an actual of -18 in each case. Curiou.sly, Turkey in Asia, which 
returned 100 in 1881, altogether disappeared at this enumeration. Further, the 
decrease in Arabia is of sufficient magnitude to yield a decrease of 1-G per cent 
in the number of immigrants from Asiatic countries beyond India, 

• • 

421. — Immigrants from Europe. — In the case of European countries, 
Ireland and England show the highest increase of 568 and 184 persons respect- 
ively and Scotland shows the highest decrease of 276 or 72-4 jH-r cent. The 
increase in Ireland and decrease in Scotland must be due to the transfer of a 
Scotch regiment and its being replaced by an Irish one, as the Scotch and Irish 
females show variations of 14 and 52 only. The number of unspecified Europeans 
has decreased by nearly*95 per cent. The variations in the other European 
countries except France, Germany, Italy, and Malta are insignilieaut. 

422 . — Immigrants from other parts of the world.— In the 

remaining countries of the world represented in Hydorab.id, Abyssinia shows a 
decrease of 1 48. Zanzibar comes next with a loss of .'jO, which is more than 
made up by GO in Africa unspecified. America show.s an increase of 48 while 
Canada which returned I in 1881, disappears..' Those variations are more than 
33 
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Section III. — ^Proportions of the Sexes. [Chapter IX. 
Para. 423.] Proportions of the Sexes. [Migration” 

made up by the 1,560 persons (973 males and 587 females), who have been 
returned as immigrants from unspecified parts of the world. 

Section III.— PROPORTIONS OF THE SEXES. 

• 

423. — Proportions of the Sexes. — We next proceed to consider the 
proportions subsisting between the sexes, of persons born in each of the 
districts of this Province as well as in other Provinces and countries, but found 
in each of our districts. The subjoined statement depicts this information in a 
tabular form. 


STATEMENT No. 211, 


Chapter IX.] 

Mif(ration.] 


Section III.— Proportions of the Sexes. 
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Proportions of the Sexes. 


[Para. 42;5. 
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132 Section III.— Proportions of the Sexes. [Chapter IX. 

Para. 425.] Proportion of the sexes among immigrants. [Migration. 

424.— Provincial proportion.— The average number of females to 1,000 
males, born within the dominions is 9G4. It is only in the capital that we find a 
proportion higher than par (1,044). 1 he explanation for this has already been 

attempted in an earlier chapter. Among the districts, there are ten which show 
averages higher than the Provincial, ranging from 998 in Indur to 966 in 
Nander. The proportions in the remaining districts range from 960 in Auranga- 
bad to 914 in Naldrug. 

Taking the number of persons born in the capital and found in the districts 
and considering the proportions of the sexes in each of the latter, we find that 
the capital itself, where the largest proportion of this class of persons is found, 
shows an average of 1,061 fcinalosto 1,000 males. In four districts, Aurangabad 
(1,246), Malibubiiagar (1,180), Medak (1,168) and Bidar (1,101), the average in tlie 
capital is exceeded, lii the remaining districts, tlie proportions fall b(4ow it, and 
vary from 1,021 in Gulbarga, l,019in Atraf-i-Baldaand 997 in Parbhani to 648 in 
Birh and 603 in Sirpur Taiidur. 

The proportions furnished by the natives of Atraf-i-Balda in diflerent dis- 
tricts are execediiigly irregular. In Atra(-i- Baida itself the average number of 
fonwiles to 1,000 males is only 515, while in the capital the [)roportion is 8,097, 
Avliieh shows that a much larger proportion of femalcKS is drafted into the 
capital from Atraf-i-Balda than males. A similar conclusion is forced upon us 
on a study of the figures in most of the districts. For instance, Aurangabad 
shows l,G52, Gulbarga 1,359, Bidar 1,343, Mahbubnagar 1,299, Medak 1,298, 
Elgandal 1,273, Parbhani 1,077 and Nalgonda 1,037. 

TLo natives of Malibubiiagar in Mahbubnagar itself show a proportion of 
962 which is only slightly less than tho Provincial proportion above referred to. 
The three districts of tho Karnatic and Atraf-i-Balda, Nalgonda and Medak show 
higher numbers of females comparatively to male immigrants from Mahbubnagar. 
The remaining districts that show any proportions at all, fall below the 
proportion in Mahbubnagar. 

The native female proportion relatively to 1,000 males in the district of 
Nalgonda is 951. Similar proportions in tho remaining districts are 938 in 
Warangal, 939 in Elgandal, 994 in Indur, 961 [n Medak, 955 in Aurangabad, 
914 in Birh, 950 in Nandcr, 902 in Naldrug, 967 in Bidar, 942 in Parbhani, 986 
in Sirpur Tandur, 960 in Gulbarga, 958 in Raichur and 974 in Lingsugur. It is 
unnecessary to enter into the details of tho proportions between the sexes 
among the natives of each district found in each of the other districts, as their 
distribution except in contiguous ones, is by no means uniform. 

For a similar reason, the proportions of the sexes of the natives of other 
Provinces and countries found in each of the districts of this Province are not 
attempted to be discussed, it being considered enough to take a cursory view of 
the same for the total Province. 

426.— Proportions of the sexes among Immigrants.--Taking th. 
immigrants from British Indian territory, it is seen that Assam furnishes the abnor- 
mally high average of 2,000, which is easily explained by the fact that against 1 
male immigrant there are 2 females.* Tho only proportions deserving notice are 
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Migratio n.] Sex proportion in eaclt cl ass of birthplace. [Pura. 42(1. 

those furnished by the Berurs (1,231), Bombay (l,30G), Madras (‘)55), Nortli- 
West Provinces (341), Oudh (452) and the Putijab (312). The nature of 
the immigration from the Berars and Bombay is more or less the same; for, tlio 
majority of the irnmigiants has come into the border districts. The inter- 
change of girls in marriage seems therefore to bo in favour of this Province. 
But in the case of Madras, the majority is found in the capital and Lingsugur, 
which latter following the example of Bombay and the Berars shows 1,27(1. The 
Madrasis have come with their families and settled down in the capital and the 
proportions of the sexes among them are therefore nearer the normal. In the 
case of the North-West Provinces, Oudh and the Punjal), t!ic immigrants, 
who come hero to seek service or for purposes of trade, seem to leave their wives 
and families behiixl, which accounts for the small proj}ortion8 of females. 

Among Feudatory States, the only ones that have sent the largest numbers 
of immigrants and on that account deserve special consideration, are Uaj[mtana 
and Mysoift. The former sIkjws si^ch a low average as 500 females to 1,000 
males. This is easily oxjdaincd if we boar in mind the nature and calling of the 
immigrants. Some arc in the military and many are traders. They also appear to 
leave their wives and families behind in their native soil, as this land of their adop- 
tion is looked upon but as a temporary abode, a rich field wherein to reap worldly 
benefits and retire from as soon as a compotenco is secured. On the other hand, 
the Mysoreans are mostly temporary settlers in the capital, and as the distance 
between the two States is not particularly forbidding, they are tempted to 
bring down their people and live as in their own homes. 

In the case of the foreign countries, except the British Isles, which have 
contributed any appreciable numbers i)f immigrants, the proportion of femahis to 
males is very low indeed. This no doubt arises from the fact that niost of them 
belong to the unmarried class of adventurers, who have found their way into 
this Province in their search after a means of living throughout the wide world. 
The proportions of the sexes furnished by England, (1)5) Scotland (71) and 
Ireland (104) can be explained on the ground that large numbers of the immi- 
grants from these countries are unmarried members of the British military 
service, while some may have married wives born of British parents in India. 

426.— Sex Proportion in eacli class of birthplace.— We shall 
vary the method of study of the proportions of the sexes among the natives of 
each birthplace among tho various districts, by grouping the former into^ classes, 
as we have done before. The subjoined statement is intended to depict thii 
grouping. 
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Tara. 428.] Immigrant proportions. [.Migration, 

statement No. 212. 
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Total 

953 

1,251 

1,352 

1,207 
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915 
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427. — Indigenous proportions.— The Provincial average under this 
class is 9.53 females to 1,000 niale-s. Tins average is exceeded in Indur, Avhicli 
shows the highest proportion (994) of any among the districts, as well as in 
Sirpur Tandur (986), Atraf-i-llalda (984), Lingsugur (974), Bidar (967), 
Mahbubriagar (962), Mcdak (961), Raichur (958) and Aurangabad (955). The 
district of Gulbarga shows the same average as the Province, while the remain- 
ing districts furnish }troportions ranging from 951 in Nalgonda to 902 in 
Naldrug. 

428. — Immigrant proportions.— In the case of immigrants from the 
eontiguou.s districts of this Province, the proportions of females in every 
distri(;t except Sirpur Tandur (888), exceed the number of males. Naldrug comes 
first with 1,479, followed by Birh (1,434), Medalc (1,341), Indur (1,331) and 
Ling-sugur (1,309), the remaining di.stricts showing proportions varying from 
1,290 in Mahbubnagar to 1,041 in Nalgonda. Thus, it is scon, that, as a rule, the 
females formed the majority of the immigrants from the contiguous districts of 
this Province. The same conclusion is dcducible from the proportions of the sexes 
in the immigrants from adjoining British Provinces. Here, with the exception 
of Sirpur Tandur (921) and Bidar (609) and tho five districts that show no immi- 
grants at all, the proportions vary from 1,957 in Birh, 1,848 in Naldrug, 1,363 in 
Parbhani and 1,199 in Mahbubnagar, to 1,001 in Nalgonda. Taking the total 
immigrants from the contiguous districts of this Province as well as British 
territory, the proportions, except in Sirpur Tandur* (89 3), rise from 1,037 in 
Nalgonda and 1,127 in Gulbarga to 1,331 in Indur, 1,341 in^ Medak, 1,602 iq 
Naldrug and 1,616 in Birh. 


It is only the districts of Bidar (1,046), Aurangabad (1,021), Mahbubnagar 
(1,013) and Parbhani (1,003), that show larger numbers of female irnmigrants 
from the reniote districts of this Province, relatively to males. In tlje remaining 
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Migration.] lioth Sexes. [I’ara. 429. 

districts tho average numbers of females per 1,000 males range from 984 in 
Naldrug to 733 in Atraf-i-Balda. In the ease of immigrants from remote parts 
of India, there are six distriets which show more females than males, the i)roi)or- 
tions varying from 1,450 in Naldrug and 1,153 in Lingsugur to 1,002 in Hirh. 
Among the remaining districts, Qulbarga comes first with 955 tollowed by 
Warangal (892). The proportions go on decreasing till the lowest (.523) is 
reached in Indur. 

The Provincial proportions in the immigrants from the Asiatic countries con- 
tif'uous to India, and from remote Asiatic countries are respectively 200 and 109, 
which give an average of 179 for the total of immignants from Asiatic countries under 
both categories. Sirpur Tandur and Raichur come at the top in the case of tlie lormer 
with 067 and 643 respectively, followed by Indur (617), Birh (355), Aurangabad 
(330) and Mahbubnagar (203). The proportions in the remaining districts fall 
below the Provincial, the lowest being found in Naldrug (30). In the ca.sc ol 
tlie latter, cloven districis with proportions ranging from 636 in Warangal, and 
488 in Nander to 184 in Parbhaiii, show higher averages than the I’rovince, 
while the others fall below, the lowest averages being furnished by Atraf-i-Balda 
and Sirpur Tandur (125 each), Raichur (70) and Nalgonda (38). 

Lastly, in the case of immigrants from other continents, tliere are only six 
districts that show any proportions, five of which range from 2,000 to 754, while 
the remaining one, Atraf-i-Balda, shows 1G9 against the Provincial 223. 

Section IV.- INTERPROVINCIAL MIGRATION. 


429^ Both sexes. — The following statement depicts the figures of the 

migrants within the Province for both sexes. Read horizontelly, oio first low 
of figures represents the number of immigrants into the district at tho side, the 

second row represents the emigrants from the same <Iisti lets .mil the thin n w 

represents the gain or loss to e.-ich district. Read perpendicularly, tlie first nnd 
second rows represent resijectively the emigrants from and immigrants into t le 
district at tho top or bottom of that column, while the third row also shows tho 
reverse of what it represents when read horizontally, i. e.. when it represents gam 
horizontally, it represents loss to the district at the top of the column and vice irrm. 


Another point to be noted in connection with the following statement is 
that the figures under each district above the diagonal line are reversed in their 
signification below it. For instance, let us take Mahhuhnagar at the top .mi 
Atrafi-Md. al tho aide. \Vc lied the figures «|.,«ent IS 618 J* 

14 682 emieranta giving a gain of 961 to Atraf-i-Halda. Next, if wo hike Mahhul.- 
nagar horizoatally and read the figures under Atraf-i-Balda we 
14,682 immigrants from, and 15,643 emigrants te, Atraf-i-Balda, .. . 
a nett loss of 691 te Mahhuhnagar. Thus, w. have f ^ 

figures, one above ind tho other below tho dn^onal lino, which are identical, 

but signify one the reverse of the other. 
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- 7.37 j 

1 Mahbubnagar, 

Nalgonda ... | 

9,776 
19,408 
- 9,632 

3,462 
4,486' 
- 1,024 

\ 

14,728 
16,603 
- 1,875 

1,566' 1.56 

773 ! 45 

+ 793 + no 

446 
1,189 
- 744 

65 

6 

+ 59 

7 

17 

- 10 

78 
• 14 

+ 64 

2 

11 

- I9 

94 

44 

+ 50 

2 

8 

- 1 

76 

65| 54 

- 65+ 22 

52 

19 

+ 4.3 

6 * 
+ 9 

1 Nalgonda, 

Warangal ...| 

3,273 
2,909 
+ 364 

1,133 
1,212 
- 79 

16,603 
14,728 
+ 1,875 

\ 

13,895| 632 

8,390 155 

+ 5,505 + 477 

675 
600 
+ 75 

89 

n 

+ 78 

106 

4 

+ 102 

192 

68 

+ 184 

1 

4 

- ^ 

S05 

39 

4- 266 

10 

11 

- 1 

5 I 186 

4| 41 

+ 1+ 145 

189 

28 

+ 161 

28 

4.3 

- 15 

1 Warangal, 

Klgaiidal ... | 

2,0.')6 
8,503 
- 6,447 

807 
380 
+ 427 

773 
1,566 
- 793 

8,390 
13,895 
- .5,505 

\ 

\ 

4,238 
4,266 
- 28 

2,491 
6,224 
- 3,733 

45 

20 

+ 25 

29 

3 

+ 26 

99 
141 
- 42 

i 

154 
378 
- 224 

5 

7.3 

- 68 

102 
.3,244 
- 3,142 

104 

4.3 

+ 61 

1,417 
63.3 
+ 784 

37 

61 

- 24 

- Elgandal, 

Imlur 

1,019 
6, .307 
- 5,288 

124 
237 
- 113 

45 

155 

- no 

165 
632 
- 477 

4,266 \ 

4,238 \ 

+ 28 \ 

6,435 
7,4.33 
-* 998 

216 

155 

+ 61 

1,097 
161 
+ 9.36 

12,106 
21,760 
- 9,644 

cp 

158 

4,186 
3,876 
+ 311 

446 

851 
- 405 

332 
2,087 
- 1,755 

195 
278 
- 8.3 

20 

66 

- 46 

16 
268 
- 252 

■ Indur, 

Mrdak | 

10,207 

29.241 

-19,034 

882 
555 
+ .327 

1,189 
445 
4- 744 

500 

675 
- 75 

6,224 7,433 

2,49 ll 6,435 
+ 3,733 + 998 

\ 

201 

22 

+ 179 

11 

14 

- 3 

3,394 
248 
-f 3,146 

7| 

.3,589 
3,991 
- 402 

16 

61 

- 45 

18 

.30 

.313 
660 
- 347 

72 

67 

+ 15 

23 

92 

- 69 

‘ Medak. 

Anraiigiibail ...- 

4,495 
4,r)63 
- 68 

16 

61 

- 45 

6 

6.5 

- 59 

11 

89 

- 78 

2(1 
45| 
- 25 

155 
216 
- Cl 

22 
201 
- 179 

\ 

\ 

13,689 
13,915 
- 226 

723 

522 

+ 201 

4117 
81f! 
- 395 

442 

362 

+ 80 

7,0.55 
12,2.32 
- 6,177 

6 

79 

- » 

194 

398 

- 204 

58 

699 

- 641 

262 
190 
+ 72 

- Aurangabad. 

Birh ■ 

1,018 
1,305 
- 287 

7 

6 

+ 1 

17 

4 

106 

- 102 

J 

29 

- 261 

161 
1,097 
- 936 

14 

11 

+ 3 

13,915 
13,689 
+ 226 

\ 

792 
1,.367 
- 575 

7,82 1 
16,74) 
- 8,91 3 

.3,094 
2,677 
+ 417 

4,967 

18,766 

^1.3,789 

2 

261 
- 259 

228 
233 
- 5 

.34 

59 

- 25 

34 

69 

- 85 

Birh. 

l^aodcr ...■ 

747 
1,494 
- 747 

20 

95 

- 75 

14 

78 

- 64 

58 
192 
- 134 

141 

99 

+ 42 

21,750 
12,106 
+ 9,644 

248 
3,394 
- 3,146 

522 

723 

- 201 

1,367 
792 
+ 575 

\ 

69 a 
861 

- 26 1 

23,315 

6,22.3 

+17,092 

12,965 
20,166 
- 7,201 

67 
1,123 
- 1,0.56 

265 

260 

+ 5 

24 

8.3 

- 9 

22 

46 

- 24 

1 Nander, 

Naldrug ...j 

4,181 
609 
+ 3,. 572 

J1 

29 

- 18 

11 

2 

+ 9 

4 

+ 3 

9 

9 

168 

69 

+ 89 

79 

1 

+ 78 

812 
417 
+ 31)5 

16,746 
7,828 
+ 8,918 

854 
590 
j. 264 

\ 

13,005 
3,331 
+ 9,674 

788 
1,493 
- 705 

4 

47 

- 43 

1,264 
1,969 
- 705 

80 

128 

- 48 

81 
132 
- 51 

■ Naldrag, 

Bidar • 

3,246 
8,963 
- .5,719 

73 
337 
- 264 

44 

94 

- 50 

39 

305 

- 206 

378 
1.54 
+ 224 

3,875 
4,186 
- 311 

3,991 

3,589 

+ 402 

362 

442 

- 80 

2,677 
3,094 
- 417 

6,223 

2.3,315 

-17,092 

3,33 1 
1 . 3,00 s 
- 9,67 ( 

\ 

1,547 
6,238 
- 4,691 

"'177 

- 177 

5,894 
9,083 
- 3,189 

61 

199 

- 138 

74 

70 

1+ 4 

j Bidar, 

rarbliani ... | 

3,448 
690 
, + 2,7.58 

10 

29 

- 19 

3 

2 

+ 1 

11 

10 

+ 1 

73 

1 5 

+ 68 

851 

446 
+ 405 

61 

16 

+ 45 

12,232 
7,055 
+ 5,177 

18,756 

4,967 

+1.3,789 

20,166 
12,965 
+ 7,201 

1,«|! 
7811 
+ 7oi; 

6,23£ 
1,547 
+ 4,691 

\ 

27 
778 
- 751 

1,012 
1,582 
- 57C 

8.1 

1 17C 

1 - 8J 

1 100 

1 46 

,+ 54 

■ Farbbani, 

SirpurTandur...' 

236 

39 

. + 197 

1 

1 11 
- 1C 

65 

1 + 65 

4 

6 

- 1 

3,244 

1 102 

+ 3,142 

2,087 

1 332 

+ 1,755 

30 

18 

+ 12 

79 

261 

2 

+ 25S 

1 , 12 a 

67 

-|- 1,056 

41 

+ * 

17! 

+ 171 

' 771 

2 : 

' + 75] 


12 

3{ 

- 2^ 

! 25 

1+ 25 

! 7 

1+"’ 7 

1 Sirpur Tandur, 

Gulbarga 

8, SIS 
5,077 
. + 3,43J 

! 5,391 

' 8,287 

i - 2,89( 

i 54 

76 

» - 22 

41 

186 
7 . 145 

43, 278 

i IO 4 I 195 

i- 61+ 83 

600 

313 

+ 347 

1 398 

1 194 

+ 204 

l 23.1 

, 228 

. + « 

26C 
265 
- 5 

1 1,96 

i 1,26 

i + • 70)1 

9,08J 
5,89^ 
+ 3,18i 

1 l,58i 

1 l,Oli 

)+ 57( 

1 3( 

1 IS 

J + 2i 

i\ 

2,79f 

5,99! 

- 3 , 19 ; 

i 5,576 

) 4,267 

! + 1,309 

Gullmrga. 

• * 

Raicbur 

’ 2,07^ 

1,4‘7 
. + 587 

1 10,27^ 
f 6,13i 
' + 4,14( 

1 9 

1 5S 

) - 42 

2{ 

18{ 

- 161 

633 
1,417 
- 784 

66 

20 

+ « 

57 

7S 

- 12 

69S 

! 68 
) + 641 

) 51 

1 3^ 

+ 2{ 

3a 

2 ^ 

+ ^ 

1 12^ 
1 8' 

»+ * 

B 191 

0 6 

8+ 131 

» 171 

1 81 
8 + 8 

[) 

5 25 

5- 25 

. 5,99! 

1 2,791 

1 + 3 , 19 : 

!\ 

10,792 
12,200 
-* 1,408 

A 

. Raicbur, 

lingsugur .... 

^ 2,22! 
76( 

[ + 1,461 

1 1,641 

) 90! 
1+ 73 ; 

3 t 

} 1£ 

1 - 1 

4! 

2i 

+ 1! 

61 

37 

+ 24 

268 

16 

+ 25S 

9S 

22 

+ 61 

1 19( 

I 261 

I - 7S 

) 61 

! 3^ 

1+ 3J 

4( 

21 

•f 2^ 

i 13 

! 8: 
1+ 6 

2 71 

1 7 

1 - . , 

0 4 

4 10 

4 - 5 

6 

0 1 

4 - 1 

. 4.20' 

f 5,571 

) - 1,30' 

J 12,20! 
5 10,79! 

9 + 1,401 
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The sign + (plus) denotes gain and the sign ■ 

-(minus) denotes k 
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Chapter IX.] Section IV. — Interprovincial Migration. 139 

Migration.] Abstract showing gain or loss by Migration. [Para. 430. 

VTe do not attempt to discuss the elaborate statement in detaili as most of 
the main features have been touched upon in the discussions in Chapter IL 

430. — AbstrECt showing gain or loss by Interprovincial 

2 nigration.~~In the following statement the districts are arranged in the order 
of density, and the gain or loss resulting by exchange of population between 
the districts is shown. It is unnecessary to note that the figures represent gain 
or loss of population to the district on the left hand side while they show the 
opposite result to the districts at the bottom of tho statement. The figures .are 
sufficiently self-explanatory. 


8T 


STATEMENT No. 214, 




"i” (p^is) denotes gain, and the sign — (minus) «V,nut'.B loss. 

le figures represent gain or lugs of p»i>ulatiou to the district on the left hand side, while they show the reverse result to the district at the bottom of the statement. 



Chapter IX.] 
Migration.] 


Section IV.~Interprovincial Migration. 
Migration figures for each sox. 
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[Para. 431. 

431. — Migration figures for eacll sex. — In the accompanying state, 
ment the number of immigrants into, and emigrants from, each district is shown 
for each sex, as well as the resulting gain or loss. The figures above the diag'onal 
line represent males, and those below, represent females. The remarks made 
with regard to the reading of the figures in the last statement but one, apply 
equally in this case. But whereas in the former, the two sets of figures, one 
above and the other below the diagonal line expressed the reverse of each 
other, they here represent males and females respectively. 


’ [Statement No. 215. 
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STATEMENT No. 215. 
MALES. 































Chapter IX.] Section V. — Migration beyond the Province, 146 

Migration.] Migration beyond the Province. [Para. 432. 

Section V.— MIGRATION BEYOND THE PROVINCE. 

4r32.— Migration beyond the Province.-— In the following statement 
the numbers of the immigrants and emigrants, into and from this Province, from 
and into the prineipal Provinces and States of India are shown, siJtecifying the 
figures under males and females respectively. 

STATEMENT No. 216. 


ProvinccR, 

Immigration, 

Emigration. 

Both sexes. 

Halos. 

Females. 

Both sexes. 

Males, 

Females. 

Bombay 



1&9.728 

C9,250 

90,478 

186,848 

70,061 

107,787 

Matlrns 



91,192 

46,644 

44,348 

57,992 

27,279 

30,713 

Central rrovincGs 



7,486 

4,478 

3,3^8 

21,885 

10,825 

11,060 

The Berars ... 



43,844 

19,65(1 

24,194 

110,905 

.')3,2G4 

57.641 

Mysore 

... 


4,5D5 

2,464 

2,091 

3,963 

2,052 

1,911 

ruTijhlj 



3,944 

3,000 

93S 

1,104 


S99 

Bengal 



1,231 

888 1 

343 

941 

526 

41s 

Burma 



134 

61 

73 

140 

106 

34 

Barcnla 

... 


72 

37 

3S 

289 

173 

1 16 

Assam 



3 

1 

2 

23 

18 

S 

North-West Provinces ami Oudh... 

... 

... 

12,667 

9,269 

3,398 

2,004 

954 

1,050 


The largest movement of the population took place between this Province 
and Bombay. Tho number of immigrants from Hombay numbered lo‘J,72S 
persons, being composed of 69,250 males and 90,478 females; while the emigrants 
from this Province were returned at 186,848 persons, made up of 7!), 06 1 males 
and 107,787 females. It is thus seen that in both c.a.ses, tho females greatly 
preponderate. We have further .seen that by far the largest i>art of this exchange 
took place in the contiguous districts of the two Provinces. This majority of fmiale 
exchange shows that it was due to marriage, whiiih places tho migration in the class 
“ Reciprocal ”, of Mr. Ibbctson's classification given at the commencement of this 
chapter. The Herars yielded to this Province 19,650 males and 24,199 fcmalc.s 
against 53,204 males and 57,641 females it took away. Hero the same influences 
appear to have been at work as in the case of Bombay, which lead us to believe 
that the migration is more or less of a reciprocal character. Tho near approxima- 
tion of tho numbers of the two sexes may be duo to the migration partaking of 
the nature of permanent also. The same remarks, but in a more forcuble degree, 
apply to Madras which gave us 46,614 male and 44, .548 female immigrants in 
place of tho 27,279 males and 30,713 females that Presidency took away from 
this Province. The number of emigrants probably corresponds to the number <(f 
immigrants in the border districts of the Province, while the balance to our credit 
4 is due to the largo colony of Madrasees in the suburbs of tho capital. Mysore 
also comes in the same category as Madras. The Central Provinces have taken 

30 
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Section V.-— Migration beyond the Province, [Chapter IX. 


Para. 432.] Migration beyond the Province. [Migration. 

nearly three times as many as they gave us. The reason for this has already been 
adduced in Chapter II, where it was pointed out that cheaper living in the border 
districts of the Central Provinces has enticed away a large number of people 
from the contiguous territory of this Province. The numbers of migrants 
concerned in Burma, Baroda and Assam are extremely small and therefore need 
no remarks. In the case of Bengal, the North-West Provinces and the Punjab, 
the great divergence between the immigrants and emigrants, unmistakably 
points^ to the nature of the migration, namely, temporary. 


CHAPTER X. 

CASTE, TRIBE AND RACE. 

General Remarks.— Discussion of Statistics.— Christian Sects 

and Races. 


CHAPTER X. 

CASTE. TRIBE AND RACE. 


Section I.— GENERAL REMARKS. 

483. — Introductory. — Nine religions were returned in this Province 
(l)Hinduisni, (2) Islam, (3) Christianity, (4) Jainism, (5) Sikhism, (6) Zoroastrian- 
ism, (7) Judaism, and tlie religions of the (8) Gonds and (9) Bhils. In the 
course of Chapter III, we dealt with the Christian sects, while the Jews, 
on account of their extremely small number, deserve no consideration. The 
followers of Zoroaster are, in theory, at least, a homogeneous people recognising 
no caste, but two su})-divisions, the Kadmi (Kadimi) and the Shahanshahi. We 
have thus left, Hinduism, with which are more or less mixed up the religions of 
the Jains, the Gonds and the Bhils, Islam and Sikhism. In this chapter, we shall 
consider the distribution of the people professing these religions among the 
various castes, tribes and races. 

434. — Caste and Religion.— -Mr. Kitts in his Introduction to the 
Compendium of the Castes and Tribes found in India, thus remarks: — 

Caste is not necessarily conterminous with religion. Among the 185 
largest castes or tribes in the Punjab there are only 43, the members of which 
Kdong all of them to the same large religious body. In Bombay jnd Borar 
members of the same castes are found, some of whom are Jains, while others are 
A^aislinava Hindus : and here the difference of religion is not even a bar to 
intermarriage. Converts to Islam commonly retain their old caste name, and 
hence we find Mussulman Bhois (Kahars), Bhils, Dhers, Gaolis (or Ahirs), Tells 
and the like. A complete list of castes and tribes, therefore, cannot be confined 
simply to the Hindu religion, and hence in compiling these figures, I have 
disruganlod differences of religion but have marked with an (M) those castes 
or tribes Avhicli are more distinctly •Mussulman and with a (J) those which arc 
more distinctly Jain, In the majority of cases however the members of a single 
caste or tribe do all of them profess the same* religion, but the exceptions are 
too numerous for the ethnological divisions to he regarded as conterminous with 
those of religious belief.’’ 

436.— Mussulman Castes. — Now, caste is essentially a Hindu sub- 
division, In a succeeding paragraph, we shall consider the origin of the system 
of Hindu caste. Here we may state that the very spirit of the Christian and 
Islamic religions is inconsistent with the existence of social distinctions sucli as 
arc implied by caste. Tho Prophets of both these religions [)reachQd the 
equality of all men. In the earliest days of Islam, for instance, when the 
;Moslonis carried their conquests to the larthest confines of the then known 
world, they called upon the polytheists and idolaters to accept the perfect 
revelation of their Prophet. (Jibbon, the celebrated historian wrote; — The 
millions of African and Asiatic converts who swelled the native bands of tho 
faithful Arabs, must have been allured rather than constrained to declare their 
belief in One God and the Apostle of God. By the repetition of a sentonoe, and 
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Christian Castes. 


[Para. 436. 


the loss of a foreskin, the subject or the slave, the captive or the criminal, arose, 
in a moment, the free and equal companion of the victorious Moslem. Every 
sin was expiated, every engagement was dissolved; the vow of celibacy was 
superseded by the indulgence of nature, the native spirits who slept in the 
cloister were awakened by the trumpet of the Saracens, and in the convulsions 


of the world, every member of a new society ascended to the natural level of 
his capacity and courage.” 


The above description refers to the time of the commonwealth of the 
Mussulmans. But, as years rolled by, and the sovereigns of the various Moslem 
dynasties reared their magnideent capitals and revelled in the arms of luxury, 
the simple teachings of the Prophet came to be merged in those distinctions 
between class and class, which have rendered the realisation of the primitive 
and natural state of equality of all men, utopian I 


As Islam spread in India, the Hindu converts kept to their ancestral 
pursuits in life, in the majority of cases. Though the spirit of Islam dictated 
the equality of these converts with their highest sovereigns and nobles, the 
social distinctions that had been called into existence by centuries of conquest 
and dominion, corroborated and aided by similar distinctions, of a more marked 
type existing among the Hindus, assigned lower grades to the converts, — grades 
that had their foundation in the status of the Hindu castes to which they 
belonged. It is on this account that we still have Mussulmans returning castes. 
But the proper light in which the Mussulman castes must be viewed, keeping 
sight of the equality and universal brotherhood, so forcibly enunciated by the 
Arabian Prophet, is to look upon the caste names as simply representing their 
occupations. 

The proper sub-divisions for Mussulmans are those into tribes or clans. In 
fact, the sub-divisions of the different sects of Mussulmans, as Sayyed, Sheikh, &o,, 
shown in the Caste Index printed at the end of Part III., represent the 
tribes. We have however retained the letter M in the body of the castes 
in the Index itself to show those in which Mussulmans were returned as such. 


The principal distinction between thp Hindu castes consists in the interdic- 
tion to intermarriage. Judged from this standard, we shall find that among 
the Mussulmans, there are certain* tribes and clans that do not intermarry with 
others. This exclusiveness however is not due to any religions prohibition, but 
rather to an anxiety to keep up the purity and respectability of their respect- 
ive clans, in contradiction to their Prophet’s teachings. 

4r36.~CliriStiail Castes.— The Indian War Cry, the organ of the 
Salvation Army in India, in its issue of the 2nd September last, under the 
heading, “ Editorial Notes and Comments” stated that a meeting of Indian 
Christians was held in Madras to protest against caste among Christians. One 
speaker at that meeting pointed out that, at the recent Census, the number of 
Indian Christians who returned themselves as caste Christians amounted to 
94,000. Commenting on this anomaly the journal remarked “ If we cannot 

as yet see the high caste converted without the compromise of admitting caste 

into the Christian code, let the high caste wait until they learn that Christianity 
will have no such compromise.” 

40 
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Caste. 

If the Indian missionaries had acted on the lines laid down by the Indian 
War Cry^ it is very doubtful whether the proselytisation of the south of India, 
could have proceeded at the rate at which it has. The popular opinion was 
very well expressed by a speaker at the Madras meeting who said that any 
attempt to put down caste would result in the progress of Christiaiiity being 
retarded, for, no high caste Hindu would become a Christian for fear of the de- 
gradation it would involve/’ As a matter of fact, however, it may be said that 
the number of converts from the high caste Hindus is very small compared with 
total number of converts. In the main, the anxiety to become converted to the 
Christian faith is evinced in the lower and oppressed orders of Hindu society, 
who look forward to their emancipation from their ordinary servile thraldom to 
the innumerable castes higher than themselves in the Hindu scale. Whatever 
may be the result, it cannot bo denied that the conduct of the missionaries in 
allowing the practice of caste among their converts is highly reprehensible, as 
militating against the first principle of religious equality and brotherhood 
preached by Jesus, In this Province happily, no caste Christians were return- 
ed, wherefore they find no place in the Caste Index. 

437. — Jain and Sikll Castes.— When treating of Hinduism in Chapter 
III, Part II, we incidentally touched upon tlie tenets of the Jains and the Sikhs. 
We wrote: — In its spirit and its tenets, in its cardinal principles of faith and con- 
duct, in its agnosticism and monastic vows. Jainism is more like Buddhisra than any 
other religious sect in modern India The Buddhists reject caste and the autho- 
rity of the Vcclas, and the Jainas follow the same tenets, at least in theory. Thus, 
there can he no caste recognised among the Jains. Similarly with regard to the 
Sihhs. The Sikh Guru Nanak taught a religion free from caste and idolatry. It 
is therefore evident that neither the Jains nor the Sikhs ought to have returned 
any castes. In the case of the former, however, it may be alleged that long resi- 
dence among the Hindus has modified their religious beliefs and customs to such 
an extent that they and the Hindus have come to look upon themselves popularly 
as belonging to the same religion. Wc have therefore shown with the letter J., 
those castes that returned themselves as Jains and witli S., those that returned 
themselves as Sikhs, in the Caste Index. 

438. — For0St Tribes. — The Bhils and the Gonds are the only forovst 
tribes returned in this Province as such. Except those of the members of these 
tribes as have brought themselves within the pale Hindu society, they 
do not recognise caste. Some of the Hinduized forest tribes returned themselves 
as Hindus and have therefore been shown as such in the Caste Index. 

439. — General considerations regarding Caste.— Having thus 

disposed of eight out of the nine religions returned in this Province, we shall 
next turn our attention to the question of the origin of the Hindu castes. 
But before doing so, it may not be out of place to enter into some general con- 
siderations regarding caste. * ^ 

We have shown above the inappropriateness of applying the term caste to 
the sub-divisions of any religion except Hinduism. But, however that may be, 
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one thing is certain, and that is, that caste or clan or class represents a well 
marked social division distinguished by the restrictions, in the highest degree of 
the prohibition of intermarriage between any two of such divisions, and in a 
much less degree, of companionship in eating and drinking. 

Discussing the causes that determine this social position of a community, 
Mr. Baines in his Census Report of Bombay, 1881, thus wrote social posi- 

tion of this description is determined by either descent or occupation, according 
to the direction taken by the community after its first establishment. The 
earliest step, from a historical standpoint, taken by a nation, is, as has been so 
well pointed out by Mr. Bagehot in his Essays on Physics and Politics, the for- 
mation of a legal fibre, a person, or set of persons, to whom to pay deference ; 
but it is the second step, that of breaking through the '‘cake of custom’* thus 
formed, that presents the great difficulty, and one which comparatively very 
few communities have succeeded in vanquishing. 

'' As soon as a nation (let us call it) has attained the first stage, the differ- 
entiation in employments proceeds rapidly to the extent absolutely required ac- 
cording to the standard of the community. The natural tendency under such 
circumstances is for each occupation to be transmitted from father to son, on 
Account of, first, the absence of any teaching but by example and word of mouth, 
and, secondly, to the greater isolation of the. home, and consequent convenience 
of domestic instruction. The political question then arises whether this tend- 
ency or inclination should remain facultative, or be systematised and incorporat- 
ed into the social organisation by the decree of the ruling power. The solution 
depends probably less upon the community itself tlian upon the circumstances 
by which it is surrounded, though the particular stage to which its institutions 
have attained by the time the question becomes prisssing is a fact not without 
influence in this respect. We may agree with Comte, that a sacerdotal regime 
is required in order to cement the here litary transmission of functions into the 
fabric of the state, but we should also throw the enejuiry back to the time when 
the supremacy of the priesthood itself was only in course of foundation. It is 
from this point that the two civilisations of the old world begin to flow in 
separate channels. Hardship and competition in the one have made life a con- 
tract between man and man. Peace, plenty and contented isolation in the 
other have tended to assign undefr •divine sanction a place and condition for each 
man from his birth, and it is by the number and the definite quality and influence 
of such conditions that the present chapter is rendered necessary.’* 

440— Origin of Hindu Caste.— The extract in the last paragraph 
proves the necessity of this chapter. But our introduction to it will be in- 
complete without a short study of the origin and development of the Hindu 
system of caste. Eminent scholars have devoted long years of labour and re- 
search to the study of this complicated subject. The brief outline we give in the 
following pages is based on their researches and we here take the opportunity of 
acknowledging our. indebtedness tQ them. 

The system of Hindu caste is not an institution that was called into exist- 
ence in a day. It was the work of centuries, on the other hand, and the 
stupendous pile that has astounded the world by its elaborate detail and the 
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external strength it has presented to the inroads of proselytising religions, all the 
while, undergoing violent internal changes, had passed through numerous 
vicissitudes. In order, therefore, to follow these changes intelligently, it is 
necessary to consider the system in its relation to each of the periods into 
Avhich Hindu religious progress may be divided. One eminent writer 
divides the ^period of Hinduism down to the Mahomedan conquest into five 
epochs as follows:— (1) Vedic period (B, C. 2000 — 1400); (2) Epic period 
(TJ. C. 1400 — 1000); (3) Philosophical or Rationalistic period (B. C. 1000— 
242); (4) Buddhistic period (B. C, 242 — A. D. 500) ; and (5) Pauranik period 
(A. D. 500 — 1194). We shall consider the development of caste through each of 
these epochs. 

441. — Caste in the Vedic period. — During this period, the Aryans 
who had settled in the land of the seven rivers knew nothing of India beyond 
the Sutlej. The priceless volume, which depicts in all its simplicity, the 
primitive life led by the conquerors of the Punjab, namely, the Rig Veda, 
in not one of its 10,000 verses refers to the system of caste. It is well known 
that the Rig Veda is a vast collection of hymns, composed during six hundred 
years and more and is replete with references to the habits, manners and customs 
of the people, replete with allusions to agriculture and pasture, the two main 
professions of the Aryans of those days, to manufacture, to wars against the 
black aborigines, to marriage and domestic rules, to the duties and position of 
women and to religious observances. From the Rig Veda, we learn that there 
wore no other social divisions except that into the conquering Aryans and the 
conquered aborigines. We further learn that the people enjoyed the independ* 
ence which peculiarly belongs to vigorous pastoral and agricultural tribes. The 
head of the family was the patriarch of the domestic circle. He lighted the 
sacrificial fire in his own hearth, made rice and milk offerings, offered animals or 
libations of the soma juice to the fire and invoked the '‘bright^^ gods of the Rig 
Veda for blessings, health and wealth for himself and his children. There were 
no temples and no idols, or priestly class, Men did not retire into forests and 
subject themselves to penances in order to meditate on religion or chant the 
hyn^ns of the Rig Veda, which were then the common property of the nation. 

Jn later days, the word J?ts/n has come to mean a sage or saint. But in 
the primitive days of the Rig Veda, when there was no caste, the Rishis were 
the sturdy Igrds of broad acres, who possessed considerable property in crops 
and cattle, and were surrounded by large families, and who, in times of danger 
exchanged the plough for the spear and the sword, and defended, from tho ravages 
of the black aboriginal barbarians those blessings of civilisation which they 
solicited from their gods and secured with so much care. They not unofteu 
made raids into the surrounding country for the purpose of securing plunder, 
while in their hours of devotion, they composed spiritual hymns to their martial 
God, Indra. 

In course of time the five colonies along each of the five tributaries of the 
Indus collected themselves into as many tribes : but it must ‘be remembered 
thal; these tribes did not represent any social divisions. The chiefs of these 
tribes were kings and had their own priests to perform sacrifices and utter the 
h^mns for themj bi^t there was no priestly caste, and no royal caste. Further, 
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there is proof positive m the Rig Veda to show that the caste system did not 
exist The Very wonl Varna, which in later Sanskrit is used to indicate caste, 
is uacd in the Rig Veda to distinguish the Aryans and the non- Aryans, and no- 
where indicates separate sections in the Aryan community, (III, 34, 9, Ac.) The 
very wotd Kshatriya which in later Sanskrit moans the military caste, is used in 
the Veda simply as an adjective which means strong, and is applied to gods ! (VII, 
«4, 2 ; VII, 89, 1, &c.) The very word Vipra which in later Sanskrirmeans the 
priestly caste, is used in the Rig Vo<ia merely as an adjective which moans wise, 
and which is applied to gods! (VIII, 11, G, &c.) And the very word Brahman, 
which in later Sanskrit also means the priestly caste, is used in a hundred places 
in the Rig Veda to imply the composers of the liyiniis, and notliin<f else (VII 
103, 8, &c). 

One piece of evidence is hereunder quoted from the Rig Veda to prove the 
absence of cast© in those days. One Eishi says to liiinsolf ; 

Behold, I am a composer of hymns, my father is a physician, my mother 
j^rinds corn on stone. W© arc all cnj^ani^od in diftoreiit occu[)ations. A.s cows wander 
(in various directions) in the pasture fields (fur food), so we (in various occupa- 
tions), worship thcc, 0 Soma! for wealth. Flow thou for Indra !*’ (IX, 112, 3). 
This (luotation proves tliat in the Vedic times the line of demarcation be- 
tween the various occupations, which is the basis of tlie caste system, had not 
been drawn. 


We shall conclude our remarks in this i)aragrapli by citini,^ the authority of 
two scholars who liave devoted their lifetime to the study 4 )f the Veda : — 

" If then, with all the documents before us, we ask the question, does caste, 
as we find it in Manu, and at the present day, form part of the most ancient re- 
ligious teaching of the Vedns, we can answer with a decided ' No’.'^— Max 
Mullkr, Chips from a German workshop. 

There arc no castes as yet, the people arc still one united whole, and bear 
but one name, that of Visas .^^ — Wkber, Indian Literature. 


442. — CEStC in tlie Epic period. — About the close uf tlie Vedie 
period, the priests had already fof rned themselves into a se|)arate licreditary pro- 
fession. When religious rites became more elaborate and pompous, when, with the 
founding of new kingdoms along the fertile Doab, polisliod and mighty kings 
vied with each other in the performance of vast sacrifices with endless rites 
and observances, it is easy to understand how the priests who alone could under- 
take such complicated rites, rose in popular estimation and came to be looked 
upon as a distinct and superior race, in fact, a caste. They devoted their lifetime 
to learn these rites, and they alone were able to perform them in all their detail. 
When the hereditary priests had thus completely isolated themsclvos by tlieii* 
fancied sanctity and real knowledge of elaborate rites, it was scarcely considered 
good form on their ^mrt to contract mesalliances with people outside their holy 
ranks. Though some latitude was still allowed in choosing a brid(3, the young 
ladies of the priestly houses must never give their hands to men outside their 
circle. This feeling and custom soon assumed the force bf an inviolable and 

religious rule. * 

4 | 
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A similar series of circumstances led to the rise of a royal caste. We have 
seen that in Vedic times, there was not much dignity attached to royalty. 
The greatest kings were more looked upon as leaders of men and protectors of 
clans than as mighty Icings. In tlie later Kpic days, the kings of the peaceful 
settlers in the Gangetic valley, surrounded themselves with all the paraphernalia 
of august, pompous and learned courts and came to be looked upon by their 
enervated subjects as more than human. Intermarriages with the commoner 
next came to bo interdicted, which rendered the exclusiveness of the royal caste 
as complete as the priestly one. 

The caste system of India thus arose from the permanent separation of the 
priestly and warrior classes from the groat mass of people, who retained their 
original apcllation Visas^ corrupted into Vaisfjaf a term that was exclusively ap- 
plied to the Ayrans, wliile the conquered aborigines wore styled Sudras. This 
usurpation of power and dignity by the priests and the warriors was inevitable in 
a society of j)ooplo, wlio had become enervated and h^eblc, by settling in a smiling 
land of plenty and incapable of taking care of their conscience or their political 
rights. 


Such was the simple origin of the Indian system of caste. But caste was 
still a pliable institution. Caste as it was then understood and followed, no 
doubt reserved certain privileges for the priests and the warriors. But the mass 
of the people were still Aryan. The Brahman, the Ksliatriya and the Vaisya, 
the throe classes of the Aryan community had not become divided and disunited. 
Priests, warriors and citizens, though following their hereditary professions from 
generation to generation felt that they were one nation and one race, received 
the same religious instruction, possessed the same literature and traditions, ate 
and drank together, intermarried and held social communion in all respects^ 
and were proud to call themselves the Aryan race as against the conquered 
aborigines. 

In the literature of this period of Hindu development we have evidence 
that shows that men not born Brahmans became Brahmans by their reputation 
and learning. The legend of Satyakama Jabala in the Chliandogya Upanishad 
fIV, 4) is a striking illustration of the fact that in those days the door to the 
highest honor and the highest caste had not become closed to truth and learn- 
ing. Space forbids our quoting the whole of this beautiful legend, and w e 
therefore content our&elvcs with reproducing a portion 

1. Satyakama, the son of Jabala, addressed his mother and said ‘ I 
wish to become a Brahiiiacharin (religious student), mother. Of what family 
am P? 

2. *‘She said to him ' I do not know, my child, of what family thou art. 
In iny youth when I had to move about much as a servant, I conceived thee. 
I do not know of what fixmily thou art. I am Jabala* name, thou art 
Satyakama, say that thou art Satyakama Qabala.* 

3. "He going to Gautama Haridrumata, said to him ‘ I wish to become 
a Brahmachariii with you, Sir. May I come to you, Sir V 
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4. “He said 
I do not know, 
answered:—- 


to liim ‘ Of what family are you, my friend ?’ Ho rei)Iied : 
Sir, of what family I am. I asked my mother, and she 


“ in n»y youth when I had to move about much as a servant, I conceived 
thee. I do not know of what family tln.u art. I am Jabala by name, thou art 
batyakama, ‘ I am therefore Satyakama Jabala, Sir.’ 


5. " He said to him:— No one but a true Brahman Avould 

Go and fetch fuel, friend, I shall initiate you. You have not 
truth.’* 


thus speak out. 
swerved from the 


1 his legend shows that the son of a servant girl, who did not know his 
own father, became a religious student simply through his love of trutli. Tlio 
literature of this period gives long lists of persons who followed diflbront occupa- 
tions. But their common name was Vaisya, and the later disintegration of 
this Aryan race into hereditary castes had not yet commciieed. Wo cannot <lo 

hotter than conclude this para with a (juotation from another eminent Vedie 
scholar. Dr. Roth : — 


“■When, at a period more recent than the m.ajoritv of the hymns of the 
Rig Veda,— the Vedie people driven by some political shock advanced from their 
abodes m the Punjab further and further to the south, drove the aborigines into 
the hills and took possession of the broad tract of country lying between the 
Ganges, the Jumina and the Vindhya range, the time had arrived when the 
distribution of power, the relation of king and jiriest, could become transformed 
in the most rapid and coinpreliensive maimer. * * * This era is 

perhaps pourtrayed to us in the principal subject of the Maharbharata, the 
contest between the descendants of Pandu and Kuru. * * 

not difficult to comprehend how iii such a period of transition powerful com- 
nuinitics should arise amon^ the domestic priests of petty kin^^s, and their 
families should attain to the highest importance in every department of life, and 
should grow into a caste.*’ 

443.- Caste in the Rationalistic period.~In the next epoch, thero 
came a change over the Aryan people. As they extended their coiKiucsts into 
the south of India, they becanle* more practical. The literature of tho j^eriod 
also underwent a similar change. Everything was reduced to rigid practical 
rules, and brevity became the characteristic of the Sutra literature of tho day. 
The system of caste did not escape tho spirit of the times. That pliable institu- 
tion of tho Epic period was made more rigid and inflexible and it became impos- 
sible for a member of a lower caste to enter the ranks of priesthood. The simple 
theory of caste was ignored and the division was invested with tho halo of re- 
ligious sanction. The theory was started that each caste was distinct from the 
rest by virtue of its origin and inherent formation I 

Gautama’s enumeration of the castes is hereunder quoted on account of 
its double recommendation of brevity and comprehensiveness : — 

IG. Children born in the regular order of the wives of the next, 
second or third lower castes become Savarnas, e.c., of equal caste, Ainbashthas, 
Ugras, Nishadas, Daushyantas, and I’arasavus. 
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17. ‘'Children born in tJie inverted order (of wives of higher castes) become 
Sutas, Magadhas, Ayogavas, Kshattris^ Vaidchakas, or Chandalas. 

18. Some declare tliat a woman of the Brahman caste has borne succes- 
sively to ImsbantU of the four castes sons who are Brahmans, Sutas, Magadhas 
or Chandalas.- 

1 9. And that a woman of tho Kshatriya caste has borne tQ the same 
Murdhavasiktas, Kshatriyas, Dhivaras, Paulkasas. 

20. Further, a woman of the Vaisya caste has borne to tho same Blirigya- 
kanthas, Mahisliyas, Vaisyas and Vaidehas. 

21. ‘‘ And a woman of tho Sndra caste to tho same Parasavas, Yavanas, 
Karavas, and Sudras.*’ Gautama, I V, 

In this authoritative enumeration of the castes of that period, we find this 
strange origin attribiit(3(i to them. Magadlias and Vaidehas were different races, 
Chandalas and Paulkasas were undoubtedly non- Aryan tribes, and the Yavanas 
were the Bactrian Greeks and foreigners ! And yet we find the rigid systematis- 
ation characteristic of this period deriving foreign nations like the (rreeks 
(Yavanas) from the four Hindu parent castes ? In this enumeration, further, it is 
curious to note that no profession castes, like the writtirs, the physicians, the 
goldsmitlis, tlui blacksmiths, the weavers and the other artisans, find mention. 
This is to bo accounted for by the fact that these }>rofessions wore practised by 
tho Vaisyas who still remained disunited Aryans. This curious theory of tlic 
origin of tlie castes, no doubt furnished later Manu with the idea of deriving his 
castes for the same source. 

According to Gautama the study of the Veda, the performance of sacrifices 
and the gift of alms are prescribed for all the twice born oastes, i. c., the 
Aryans, snb-divided into Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas. Tho additional 
occupations of the Brahman are the performance of sacrifice for others, the 
receiving of alms. Agriculture and trade were also allowed to him provided 
he did not icorlc himself. The additional occupations of the Kshatriya are^ 
according to the same authority, governing and making comiuests, learning the 
inanag(3ment of charit)ts and the use of the bow, and standing firm in battle and 
not turjiing back. In the case of the Vaisya, the special occupations are trade, 
agriculture, tending cattle, lending money and labouring fgr gain ; while Sudras 
are to serve the other three castes, but were also allowed to labour for gain. 

444.— Gaste in the Buddhistic period.— About the sixth century 
before the Christian era, the social and moral rules of the Hindus had undergone 
a most unhealthy disfigurcrnont. Wlule on the one hand, the Brahmans every 
day increased their special privileges and exclusiveness, and eventually became 
grasping and covetous, ignorant and pretentious, monopolising all honor and 
reverence, the Sudras, or non- Aryan tribes who liad come under, the shelter of 
the Aryan conquerors and their religion, were most cruelly treated. They were 
denied all access to the religious literature of the Aryans, no Brahmans would 
perform sacrifices for tho Sudra, and ho commanded no social respect. In the 
early days of the Aryan conquest it was but natural that the fierce aborigines 
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who had given so much trouble to their Aryan conquerors should be treated 
with feelings of hostility and contempt. But the times were changed. We learn 
from the Ohhomdogyoi Upanishad that the non»Aryan Sudras had increased in 
numbers, 'pursued various useful industries, owned lands and villages, gained 
influence and power, adopted the religion of their conquerors as far as they 
were allowed to do, and in some instances acquired the religious knowledge of 
their masters also. Now the time had come for the Hindu Aryans to admit the 
Sudras within the pale of their society and grant them certain concessions in 
consideration of their wealth, civilisation and power. But the blind exclusive- 
ness of the Aryan castes rigorously prohibited the Sudra from all religious 
knowledge and all religious rites, made unjust and cruel, civil and criminal laws 
against him, and continued to treat him as an out-caste and a slave long after 
he had ceased to be such ; wherefore millions of Sudras of the better class sighed 
for a change. 

Gautama Buddha’s mission supplied the opportunity. His message of 
universal love and brotherhood recognised no distinctions between man and 
fpftn. Upali was a barber and Sunita was a sweeper and both were Sudras. 
They were among the earliest converts to Buddhism and, by their merit and 
virtue, rose to honor, fame and priesthood. Sueh a thing had become im- 
possible in Hindu society. Need we wonder therefore at the fact that casteless 
Buddhism reigned supreme in India for nearly a thousand years ? 

446.— Caste in tlie Pauranik period.— About the tenth century of 
the Christian era, the Hindus once more attained induence, having all but swept 
Buddhism out of India. Here now was an opportunity again oftered to the 
Hindus, — who, up to this time preserved the same four castes, Brahmans, Ksha- 
triyas, Vaisyas practising various professions, and the Sudras, besides the non- 
Aryan and foreign tribes and nations to bring whom within the Hindu category, 
the theory of mixed castes was called into existence,— for effecting a compromise 
with the respectable Sudra castes. The Aryan castes soon forgot the dire 
lesson which had at one stroke alienated millions from their allegiance. Nay, 
they drew the bonds of caste tighter, making the system perfectly rigid, 
probably with a view to keep out the apostate Bauddhas. This tendency to 
triftko Hindu castes more rigid had further the effect of permanently disuniting 
the great Aryan Yaisya caste into the numerous profe.ssion castes, probably 
because there were not a few seceders from this caste also into the ranks of 
Buddhism. At the time we are speaking of, the Vaisyas had fallen another 
step. They were dispossessed of their hereditary right to religious knowledge 
and the performance of religious rites for themselves, in place of which the 
Brahmans condescended to help them in such performance, an office which they 
refused, however, to perform for certain castes of Vaisyas considered low, as 
well as for the whole body of Sudras. The disaffection therefore grew stronger 
and the sigh for a change and a rise in the social scale became all the deeper. 

Though, by the time Islam reached India, much of its zeal had abated, and 
though there is no rword to show that there was an organised attempt to convert 
the Hindus, it is nevertheless an acknowledged fact that there were great acces- 
sions to the Mussulman ranks and a corresponding falling off from Hinduism. 
In fact, the success which has since attended the labours of proselytising 
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rolin-ions in the caste-ridden field of India, is entirely due to the anxiety of the 
persons who, though nominally within the pale of Hinduism are yet rigorous- 
ly kept out of its inner-most teachings, — to improve their social status. 

When therefore the Mussulmans entered India and began to make con- 
()uests and permanently settle in tlie country, millions of the lower castes fell 
oil' to Islam, as we have already pointed out. Up to the time of the 
Maboinedan conquest, the disunion into castes had not become so marked as it is 
at the present day. With the rise of Buddhism, we have seen that caste bonds 
were drawn tighter. But the moment tho Aryan people lost their political 
independence and became "hewers of wood and drawers of water, " their 
bondage to the caste system became complete. 

446. — Caste in the modern period.— In the Pauranik period, the 
])ricsts and kings had come to reserve all religious knowledge to themselves. The 
\'aisyas wore already dispo.ssessed of their ancient heritage. The Brahmans had 
classified the professions under the heads reputable and disreputable, and it is 
curious to note that all professions, except those of kings and priests were classed 
in the latter category. 

But, on the commencement of national lifelessness, the Brahmans threw 
their Kshatriya brethren overboard. They interdicted their .study of the Veda 
and put them down in tho same social status as the Vaisyas. Nay, they even 
went further. They invented a myth,— the myth of Parasurama, who is 
supposed to have committed matricide and, to purify himself of this dire sin, to 
have oft'ere<l up oblations to the spirit of his departed mother, forty-nine times, of 
the blood of slaughtered Ivshatriyas. This successive destruction of Kshatriyas 
is ad<luced in support of the theory that there are no Kshatriyas at the present 
<lay ! Of the three original Aryan castes, therefore, we have now only the 
Brahman I The real Kshatriyas and the Vaisyas however got mixed up with 
the Ilimluised aborigines, in consoquenco of religious knowledge and the 
performance of religious rites being denied them by the all powerful Brahmans 
in the days of national hfelessness, and they are now to be found in the ranks of 
the profession castes, 

447. — Instructions to Enumerators regarding tlie caste 

column.— Before closing this section, wo shall touch upon the progress made 
at this Census regarding the entry pertaining to the caste, tribe and race of each 
individual. « 

In 1881, the religion column was sub-divided into (1) Religion and (2) 
Caste, of Hindu ; Sect, if of other religion. At this Census, it was resolved to 
kee|) religions and social sub-divisions separate, as their combination in 1881 
was found inconvenient. In tho schedule pre.scribed for 1891, there were four 
columns as follows, which expressed the information collated in 1881, in the 
sub-divisions of the rgligiou column (1) Religion ; (2) Sect, of religion ; (3) 
C^ste of Hindus and Jains, tribe ot race of others; and (4) Sub-division of 
caste, &c. In order further to elucidate the change, the instructions to enumera- 
tors regarding the caste entries at the two enumerations are hereunder given 
in parallel CQlumns. 
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In 1881, the instructions for 
filling column 7 of the schedule, 
headed ‘‘ Caste of Hindu ; Sect, if 
of other religion/* were as follow : — 
In the case of Hindus, here enter 
the caste, as Brahman, Kajput, &c. 
If tlie name of the sub-division of 
the caste is entered, you must also 
enter the general name of the caste 
as a whole. In the case of Mussul- 
mans, state whether they are Shi- 
ahs, Ennuis, Farazis or Wahabis. 
Christians should be shown as 
members of the Church of England, 
Koinan Catholics, Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Wesleyans, Armenians as 
belonging to the Greek or Syrian 
rite, or, if not belonging to any of 
these denominations, under the 
general head of Others. 
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4. (Gaste^ Tribe or Race ), — In the case i)f 
Hindus, enter here the main caste, as Brahman, Rajput, 
• • • • • &c. For Mussulmans, enter the tribe, as 

Borah, Mapla, .... &c. Enter the tribe 

of forest races as &c. In the case uf 

Christians, enter the race, as Native (Indian), Eurasian 
or European (Foreign). For Buddhists, Jews, and 
others not mentioned above, enter the race, as, . . . 

. . General terms, such as must 

in no case be entered. 

[Note. — This patftgraph must he speciaJhj drafted 
to suit each Province, the above being talceii os ike 
frame-work) 

Column 6. (Sub-division of Caste, Tribe or Racc.)^ 
If the entry in column 4 be 15rahinan, enter here 

whether Saraswat, Nagar, Deshastii, &o. 

For Mussulmans show whether . . . . I . . . 

Native (Indian) Christians who retain caste or race 
names, such as Portuguese, tisher, Koli, Sliauar, . . . 

. . &c.. should have their names entered. For others 

you should enter the tribe or caste of origin, as . 

. • . &c. Foreign (European) Christians should 

state their nationality, as English, Irish, American, 
Armenian, German, Greek, &c. 

[Note. — This paragraph will iiecessarilg follow the 
general lines of the one preceding it,'\ 


The moiliiications of thc.so rule.s adopted for this Province were as follows: — 
Rule 4. Column 4. (Caste, etc,) — Enter the caste of Hindus and Jains, and 
the tribes of lliose who have no castes, and the races of Christians, Buddhists, 
&c,, as, Brahman, Rajput^ Baaia, Kunhi, for Hindus; Pathan, Moghul, &c„ for 
^lussulrnans ; Eurasian or Natire ,Christian for Christians. Do not enter 
vague terms, .^ucli as llindustani, Marivadi, Punjabi, &c. 


Rule 5, Column 5. (Suh-divishm of Caste, ^c),— Tf the caste has been 
entered in column 4, enter here the sub-division, as Kananjia or Nagar 
ot Hrahmans, Oswal of Banias, &c. If tribes, enter the clan ; if race, enter the 
tribe or nationality. Some races or castes may not return sub-divisions, and in 
their cases, the entry in column 4 should be repeated, but tliis column must 
not be left blank. Native Christians, for instance, may be returned a.s Portu- 
guese, East Indian, Madrasi, or by their caste, if rccu^gniscid ; Burmese, as. . . 

. . . ; Bhils as Tadwi, Pay)ada, &c ; Gonds as Raj, &c. 

From the above, it will l)e seen that tlic improvements at tins Census were 
effected in three principal directions. (1) Whereas in 1881, sects were reejuired 
only for the Christian and the Mussulman religions, the information was, in 
1891, first called for, for all redigions. (2) A tribal and racial division for all 
religions except Hinduism and Jainism was called for. (8) T.astly, a sub-division 
of caste as well as of their tribal and racial divisions A\as wanted to be 
returned. 

448.— Qapsifleation of Castes.— It is worthy of reniark that no 
attempt was made at tho Census to lay down a workable definition of main 
and sub-castes. ThLs omission must, no doubt, lie attributed to the absence of 
sufficient information regarding the caste institution of the present day to 
warrant such a definition. 
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But when definition has not been attempted on aooonnt of this initial 
difficulty, classification ought to have been well nigh impossible. But in order 
to prevent confusion and disorder, a general scheme of olasdfioation for castes, 
tribes and races, based on occupations was recommended by the Imperial 
Census Commissioner. This scheme is hereunder given. 


Qast. 


A. Agricultural 


B. Professional... 


Group. 





1. Military and dominant. 

2. Other agricultural. 

3. Foreign recruits. 

4. Forest and Hill tribes. 



Landholders. 

Graziers. 

Agricultural 

bourers. 



L 


5. Priests. 

6. Devotees. 

7. Temple servants. 

8. Genealogists. 

9. Writers. 

10. Astrologers. 

1 1. Musicians and Ballad-reciters. 

12. Dancers and Singers. 

13. Actors and Mimics. 


la* 


C. 


D. 


! 14. Traders. 
15. Pedlars. 
16. Carriers. 


Artisan and Village) 
Menial. i 


17. Goldsmiths. 

18. Barbers. 

19. Blacksmiths. 

20. Carpenters and Turnera 

21. Brass and Coppersmiths. 

21a. Castes employed on any one or more of the 
above five occupations. 

22. Tailors. 

22a. Grain parchers and Confectioners. 

22b. Perfumers, Drug preparers and Betel-leaf 
sellers. 

23. Weavers, Calenderers and Dyers. 

24. Washermen.. 

25. Cotton cleaners. 

26. Shepherds and wool-weavers. 

27. Oil-pressers. 

28. Potters. 

29. Glass-workers. 

30. Salt, &c., workers. 

31. Lime burners. 

32. Goldsmiths’ refuse collectors, 

33. Gold washers. 

34. Iron smelters. 

35. Fishermen, Boatmen, F41ki-bearers, Cooks, 

&o. 

36. Distillers and Toddydrawers. . 

37. Butchers. 

38. Leather workers. 

38a. Village wateWen. 

39. Scavengers. 
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Vagrant Minor Arti- | 
sans and Perform-^ 
ers, &c. I 


L 


40. Grindstone makers and Stone quarriers. 

41. Rarth*workers and Stone dressers. 

42. Knife grinders. 

43. Matmakers and Cane splitters. 

44. Hunters, Fowlers, Ac. 

45. Miscellaneous and disreputable livers. 

46. Tumblers and Acrobats. 

47. Jugglers, Snake charmers and Animal exhi- 

bitors. 


f 48. Non-Indian Asiatic Races, Sayyeds.Sheikhs, 

^ j XT • 1 . ! Arabs, Mughals, Pathans, &c. ' 

Kaces and Aationah- j 49. Mixed Asiatic races, 
ties. j 50. Non-Asiatic races. 

I 51. Eurasians. 

L 52. Christian converts. 


Remarking on this classification, the Imperial Census Commissioner, thus 
wrote in his Note P., dated 20th April 1891:— 

“Generally speaking, the method of grouping is a rather more comprehensive 
form of that adopted by Mr. Kitts in his Compendium of Castes, but, instead 
of following closely the order and detail of the occupation table, an attempt 
has been made to arrange the groups more or less in accordance with the 
position generally assigned to each in the social scale. A class has been added, 
too, for those who do not belong to the Hindu, Jain, or Mussulman communi* 
ties, or to forest tribes, which addition will include, also, converts to Christianity 
who do not retain their original caste or tribe. No sample list has been prepared 
as there is danger of confusion between the nomenclature of different provinces. 
The main object is to ensure uniformity of classification, so that the circumstances 
of different provinces in respect to sex distribution, education and marriage 
customs when abstracted, and the prevalence of the selected infirmities, &c., may 
be accurately compared, in spite of the different names borne by the same caste 
throughout the continent." 


449.— Practical difficulties in Classification.— With Mr. Baines’s 
scheme of classification and the long list of castes aud sub-castes before us, 
great praetical difficulties were experienced in the way of bringing the castes 
under the proper class and group in the scheme. We shall briefly notice the 
causes of the said difficulties. 


Though the institution of caste was primarily based on the professions 
followed by the different communities, a change has come over the people within 
the last half a century. Western influence have been at work. Schools have 
been established all over the country and education has spread considerably. 
The production of higher education have had their eyes opened to the supersti- 
tious and silly nature of maiiy of their so-called religious customs, manners, 
practices, &c. The leaven has been working and these highly educated members 
of the Hindu society are slowly sowing the seeds of disunion in the caste 
system. Railway communication has ha<l no little finger in helping on the 
progress of this work of undermining the adamantine barriers of caste. A few 
years ago, people seldom left their own homesteads and were mostly illiterate. 
The priest had therefore greater influence over them. Now the tables arc turned. 
The priests, especially in the towns afid the more populous centres, were 
43 
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Western influences are at work, have grasped their exact position and are fast 
clianging their ideas and even their profession to suit the new leaven. The 
example of the priests is followed by the other castes. The son of a goldsmith, 
for instance, takes to smithy work, or turns carpenter, mason or draughtsman. 
The views of the rising generation regarding the rigid caste customs and 
manners of a generation or two back, are fast changing. The consequence is 
that the primary basis of caste, namely, professions, is becoming more and more 
a thing of the past. 

Such names as Kannada, Tolanga, Mahratta, Arava, found in the Caste 
Index represent no separate castes at all. Kannada, for instance, means a man 
who belongs to the Kanarose country or speaks Kanarese. Similarly, the other 
terms denote similar communities by linguistic classification. 

Bogum, Kanchani, Kasban refer to the same professions. But, the 
members of each of these sub-divisions will neither intermarry nor even eat 
together. The Kayasths have twelve acknowledged sub-divisions. Their 
manners and customs are almost similar. But none of them will intermarry ; 
and at dinners, tlusy will not eat cooked rice together, though they have no 
objection to eating wheaten cakes in company. Numerous similar instances may 
bo given. 

460.— Suggestions for an Ethnographical Survey.— These cir- 
cumstances enhanced our difficulty in attempting to group the castes together. 
In order, however, to effect a reasonable classification and grouping of the various 
castes, tribes and races, &o., found within these dominions, it is necessary to 
commence operations on an extended scale, with a view of collecting information 
regarding the origin of each caste and sub-caste, the manners and customs, their 
peculiar religious beliefs, and their readiness or otherwise as regards interraensa- 
tion and intermarriage. A special department should be created for a number of 
years under the supervision of a competent officer. The assistants, two or three 
In number may be told off" for a six or eight months tour in the year armed 
with copies of interrogatories, the answers to which may bo obtained from the 
priests of the respective castes and sub-castes. The remaining four months t)f 
the year may be expended at head-quarters collating and compiling the mass 
of information collected on tour and laying the foundation of a sound and 
logical classification. , . 


Section II.— DISCUSSION OF STATISTICS. 

461.— Grouping of Castes by Population.— Before we proceed to 
the discussion of the statistics relating to the various castes, tribes and races, 
it is necessary to give an idea of the strength of each caste, &c., in a readily 
available form, to enable the reader to judge the value that should be attached 
to any peculiarities or variations from the normal figures that may be noticed in 
the following statements. With this object, the main castes haye been grouped 
into seven classes by poiailation, and depicted in the subjoined statement. 
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i 

5 

f 

Caste. 

Strength. 

Class. 

1 

§• 

a 

c 

Caste. 

.a 

a 

s 

CQ 

es 

D 

Group, 

CaBte. 

Strength. 




I. CASTES CONTAINING 100,000 PERSONS AND OVER. 


A 

1 

Mabratta 

H 

969,340 

c 

14 

Komad 


212,865 

1 ^ 

28 

Kumitar 


2a 

Kunbi 

... 

1 ,233,030 


16 

Lamani 


161.399 


36 

Giiotidla 



Mutrnsi 


182,560 



Banjara 


133,034 


38 

Chainar 



Mimnurwad 


121,983 

D 

17 

Ausala (Sonar) 

U 

10.3,136 


38a 

Rethir 


2b 

Koli 


270,208 


18 

Mangala 

H 

118,775 



Mala 


2c 

Dher 


1,250,459 


20 

Satar 

H 

103.417 

F 

48 

Sheikh 



Mang 


313,122 


23 

Jnl'iha (Salai) 


1 316,065 



INithan 

B 

5 

Brahman ... 


270,432 


24 

Chakala (Dhobi). 

ii 

193,996 



Sayyod ... 



Jaugam 

... 

105,372 


26 

Knrma 


241,435 


49b 

Telugu 

C 

14 

Waui 

U 

405,553 ' I 


Dhangar 


743,318 




107.015 

2.^n.662 

102,032 

Hi2,3;U 

2B4,42.3 

Nr>«.124 

1L>2,9U'I 

113,287 

316,446 


II. CASTES CONTAININQ BETWEEN 50,000 AND 100,000 PERSONS. 


1 

FJma 

9 4,094 

c 

14 

2a 

Mali 

99,983 




Bedili 

54,244 

D 

19 

4 

1 Koya 

00,897 


27 


Balija 

Linjrayct ... 
liohar 

Tell (Gandla) 


82,034 

D 

35 

97,532 

E 

40 

59,904 

85,694 

F 

49h 


Wndilfir 
Other Hindu,., 


III. CASTES CONTAINING BETWEEN 25,000 AND 50,000 PERSONS 


A 

1 

Baj{iut 

... 

H 

48,471 

D 

20 

1 Gaondi 


28,807 D 

|36 

Kalal 

n 


4 

Cicuid 

... 


28,660 


22a 

Dar;d 

ii 

36,778 F 

49b 

Ttrika 

B 

6 1 

Gosuiu 

... 


27,142 


35 

1 Bhoi 

. 

49,732 

1 



IV. CASTES CONTAINING BETWEEN 15,000 AND 25,000 PERSONS. 


1 

2a 

Kflhatrl 

Maiinaiwar... 

Andh 

’iil 

19,053 

20,949 

18,209 

D 

17 

21 

23 1 

PatK'hal 

Kanar 

Kangrez 

III 

11 

111 

16,578 

17,840 

16,072 

D 

K 

38a 

43 

44 

Naik... 

Biiriid 

1 Krknla 


7 

Gumo 

17,620 


30 1 

Uppar 

...1 

23,411 

P 1 

48 1 

Mughal 

.J 


V, CASTES CONTAINING BETWEEN 7,500 AND 15,000 PERSONS. 


84,550 
89,73‘» 
66.86 1 


33,863 


L>4,764 

16,548 

3,779 

21,764 


2a 

MuHhtl 

... 

9,317 

B 

U 

Tammndi ... 

... 

11,906 

D 

38 

Dhor 


Satuui 

... 

12,012 

C 

14 

Chane^ar ... 


8,291 

K 

43 

Kaikadi 

2h 

(ittoll 


13.669 



Wani 

J 

9,948 


45 

Panulosi 

4 

Bhil 

ii 

1 0,545 

D 

23 

llatkar 

• •• 

7,549 

F 

48 

Other MuHBulman ... 


(2ieiiciiulaw4ul 

... 

10,641 


37 

Khatri 

11 

9,090 


49f( 

Jain... 

8 

Bhat 

11 

7,871 



I^usai 

u 

7,681 


52 

Native Chribtian ... 

9 

Vidur 

... 

7,750 










VI. CASTES 

CONTAINING BETWEEN 

5,000 AND 

7,600 PERSONS. 

2a 

Fichaknntla... 

... 

5,096 

B 

6 

Bairagi 


.5,082 

P 

49h 

Dasari i 


Wau^rl ... 

•f 

6,810 


12 

Kanchani ... 

H 

5,101 


50 

European 

4 

Gaond 

... 

9,335 

C 

16 

IavI 

H 

5,195 




6 




5,839 

D 

25 i 

rinjari 

M 

5,511 



1 


VII. CASTES CONTAINING 6,000 PERSONS AND UNDER. 


1 

Kshalri 

S 

30 

B 

6 

Gondarwan«lIu 



B 

11 

ITalgar 


3 


Jiodhi 

... 

3,819 



Goaiga 


1,400 



Kitiimra 


20 


Mabratta ... 

J 

9 



Gotralavaru 


7 



I’nlnri 


1,675 


ParbJm 


541 



GayanHagar... 


8 



S«mnayi 


613 


Ihirbhaiya ... 


2,837 



Kulpand 


10 



Singadi 


28S 


Uajput 

J 

7 



Maiihhao ... 


2,316 


12 

Kanchani ... 

J 

.5 


Do. 

S 

83 



Do. 

j 

3 



Do. 

M 

226 


Kathor 

... 

460 



Nanakniiubi... 


.'jO 


13 

Baintriipi 

11 

28 1 


Thnkur 


3,488 



(hlhinat 


1 



Do. 

M 

4 

2n 

Anjanwar ... 

... 

639 



Pnnasa 


52 



Bliagwatulu 


73 


Aryan 

... 

2,477 



Rinja 


1.5 



Bhaiid 


28.3 


Bogari 

... 

4,836 



ronier 


12 



Boiiininbiwaru 


'9 


Gujar 

H 

1,504 


7 

Gurao 

J 

17 

C 

14 

Kginaw'ar . . 


.52 


Do. 

J 

513 



IJnrwaria ... 


42 



Aoti ... 


3.1 


Jat 

II 

295 



Kiilugapiyar 


16 



Blmuia 


1 93 


Do 

S 

211 


8 

Bhat... ... 

J 

5 



Dora 


228 


Kachi 

... 

433 


9 

Brahman jai... 


38 



Gujarati 


:).3'.| 


Moral 


14 



Oolak 


208 



(jrliahi 

ii 

21 


Naiilu 


* 555 



1 Knyasth 


1 3,233 



Do. 

.1 

‘it; 


Tirinall ... 


831 



Muddclliar ... 


634 



Jh yarklmni... 


416 

2b 

Ahir 


1,405 



Fatiki 


233 



.hwnputri 


l‘J 

4 

Bhil 


470 


10 

Jofihi... 


1,921 



Kapur 


12 

6 

Aghuri 


11 



Vaidya 


8 



Kabatl 


751 


Arthi 


3 


11 

.\ra<1hya 


20 



Kufchi 


4 


Digambar ... 


104 



Chinoi 


6 



Memon 


45 


Devara 


2 



Doni 


9 



Sciti 


1,555 


Gaduria 

... 

4 



Qondhlc 

...1 

4,935 



liklgar 


4 
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462.— Territorial distribution, &c., of each Caste, &c.— In the 
following statement the ratio borne by each caste, group and class to 1,000 of the 
total provincial population, the ratio borne by each caste and group to 1,000 persons 
of each class and the territorial distribution of 1,000 persons of each caste, group and 
class among the various districts and divisions ufthe province are shown. We 
proceed to study the figures in the statement 
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STATEMENT 


3 

Groap. 

Catte. 

BeUgion. 

Batk) per mille of each 
caste, group and dass 
to the total population. 

Batio per milk of each 
group to the total po- 
pulatkm of each class. 

Territorial distribution 

£ 

1 

cS* 

B9* 

•TS 

i 

s 

< 

S' 

1 

1 

Warangal. 

Elgandal. 

hi* 

1 

Mcdak. 

1 

S 

< 



1 

Elma 

Hindu 

8 

19 

2 

4 

41 

47 

60 

199 

41 

12 





Ktihatri 

do. 

2 

4 

iS6 

44 

4b 

7 

80 

11 

82 

54 

73 




Do. 

Sikh 



833 




... 


600 






Loilha 

Hindu 


1 

676 

73 

1 


2 

... 

116 

13 

81 




Mahratta 

do. 

84 

19S 

8 

a 

2 

2 

13 

14 

20 

2 

33 




Do 

Jail! 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

1,000 




Mannaiwar 

Hindu 

2 

4 

8 

7 

2 

... 

68 

900 

14 

... 





Farbha 

do. 



26 


... 

... 

... 

780 

... 

... 

4 




Parbhaiya 

do. 


1 

64 

135 

85 

2 

3 

4 

20 

63 

$10 




Hajpat 

do. 

4 

10 

157 

20 

80 

9 

29 

32 

23 

12 

211 




Do 

Jain 


... 

571 

... 




... 

... 


... 




Do 

Sikh 


u. 

182 

... 



... 

... 

... 


... 




Knihor 

Hindu 

... 

... 

289 

... 

... 


... 

11 

4 

9 

137 




Thukar 

do. 

... 

1 

9S 

... 

7 

... 

... 

... 



280 




Total Group 1 


lOl 

238 

19 

5 

7 

6 

18 

46 

23 

4 

40 



2a 

Andli 

Hindu 

2 

4 







49 


4 




Anjanwar 

do. 

... 

... 


... 


... 

... 



... 





Aryan 

do. 


1 

83$ 

3 

23 


34 

10 

4 

9 

IJ 




Bc^ifari 

do. 


1 


147 

88 

... 

14 

... 

2 

39 





Gnjar 

do. 

... 

... 

23 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 


S46 




Do. 

Jain 


... 

... 

... 



s .. 

... 

... 

... 





Jat 

Hindu 


... 

214 


8 


... 

... 

... 

... 

78 




Do 

Sikh 


... 

109 







... 





Kachi 

Hindu 

... 

... 

8$? 

... 





... 

... 

12$ 




Knpu (Kunbi) ... 

do. 

107 

252 

8 

35 

58 

50 

53 

108 

87 

21 

237 




Mali 

do. 

9 

21 

8 

... 





7 

... 

219 

0 



Moray a 

do. 


... 

... 

... 



... 



... 

$00 

*2 j 



Mntiimnirad 

do. 

2 

25 

59 

59 

84 

23 

5b 

180 

196 

72 


‘C 



Mushti 

do. 

1 

2 



958 

4 



... 

38 





MulraHi 

do. 

l6 

37 

40 

112 

199 

173 

20$ 

loS 

5 

145 

... 

<3 



Niudu 

do. 

... 

... 

876 

... 

7 

9 

14 




... 

. 



Pitchakuntla 

do. 


1 

... 

215 

848 

130 

120 

32 

10 

90 

... 

< 



Ib'ddi 

do. 

s 

11 

4 

5 

3 

209 

326 

2 

13 


... 




Sarani 

do. 

1 

2 

6 

5b 

69 

92 

203 

361 

36 

107 





TinnaU 

do. 

... 

... 








... 

194 




Wuiijari 

do. 

1 

1 

”16 

16b 

13 

120 

131 

24$ 


299 





Total Group 2a ... 


IS? 

3S8 

17 

43 

74 

6z 

7$ 

103 

76 

37 

184 



2b 

Ahir 

Hindu 



24b 



~ 



... 


433 




|(iaoli 

do. 

1 

9 

182 

49 

12 


1 

2 

]8 


112 




KuU 

do. 

23 

ss 

12 

4 



4 

4 

i3y 

2 

30 




lotal Group 2b ... 


2$ 

S8 

21 

b 

i 1 


4 

4 

133 

2 

36 



2c 

D1 i«t 

Hindu 

109 

2S7 

31 

41 

68 

72 

82 

93 

50 

34 

67 




Manx 

do. 

27 

64 

12 

.. • 2 




... 

152 

... 

79 




Total Group 2c ... 


136 

321 

27 

33 

54 

ss 

66 

75 

70 

27 

69 



4 

Bhil 

Hhil 

l 


... - _ 

1 ••• 












Du 

Hindu 

1 

2 

1 


... 




$ 


877 




('hi nU'.hulawad ... 

do. 

1 

2 


8 

237 

’”46 

19 

*669 

1 

6 





(loud 

(lond 

2 

6 







19 






Do 

Hindu 

1 

2 

... 

... 

... 


... 



!!! 

’ ‘ 8 




Koya 

do. 

S 

13 




1 

917 

”66 



1 




Gtttrwdini 

do. 





1,000 




... 

... 





Total Group 4 ... 


10 

2S 

... 

1 

21 

4 

46s 

92 

5 


7i 




Total ClaBB A 


424 

1,000 

20 

27 

47 

42 

64 

74 

64 

23 

107 



6 

Brahman 

Hindu 

24 

S6o 


19 

40 

84 

6$ 

70 

55 

20 

11$ 

i 



Jaiigam 

do. 

9 

218 

7 

26 

49 

10 

21 

^ 

84 

29 

4 

1 



Total Group 6 ... 


88 

778 

49 

21 

48 

27 

• $2 

60 

49 

28 




6 

Aghori 

Hindu 







‘ 




9> 

£ 



Arthi 

do. 

... 

!!! 

... 

• •• 

1,000 

... 

... 

• •• 







Bairagi 

do. 

1 

11 

54 

88 

10 

*4 

202 

83 

22 

4 

298 

PQ 



Digambar 

do. 

••• 




... 


... 

... 







Devara 

do. 

... 

... 

... 


... 

• •• 

... 

1,000 

... 

... 
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463. — Agricultural Class.“It will be seen that the agricultural class 
takes up 42*4 per cent of the Provincial population. The military and domi- 
nant group in its turn takes up 23'8 per cent of this class or a trifle over 10 per 
cent of the total population of the Dominions. In the marginal statement are 

shown the castes that make up this group 
and the actual population returned against 
each. Studying the distribution of the more 
important of these castes, we find that 
Parbhani and Naldrug take up each over 
20 per cent of the Mahrattas, followed by 
the other districts of Mahratwara, of 
which those deserving mention are Birh 
(171 per mi7Zc), Nander (161) and Bidar 
(125). Aurangabad shows only a little 
over 3 per cent, while the proportions in the other districts fall below 2 per cent. 
The Mahrattas are the ruling caste in the Deccan proper and it is on this account 
that we find them distributed over the Mahratwara districts. The only 
striking exception is furnished by Aurangabad. It must however be remem- 
bered that Aurangabad is purely a Mahratta district and that it is usual for 
the Mahrattas to return themselves as such only in districts where there is a 
large admixture of Telangas, Kaiinadas, &c., while in the Mahratta districts 
proper, they generally return themselves according to the caste or occupation to 
which they belong. Thus, in Aurangabad, against Kunbi (Ivapu), ingroup 2a, we 
have such a high figure as 237 per mille. This explains the apparent discre- 
pancy noted above. The districts of Bidar (413) and Elgandal (199) take up the 
majority of the next caste Elama, the proportions of which in the other districts 
fall below 6 per cent in Warangal. The Elamas appear to be the descendants 
of the royal caste that once ruled at ancient Vidarbha, (the modern Bidar), and 
now found principally in the district that now corresponds to it, and in the 
adjoining ones. The next caste in the marginal statement is Rajput, the largest 
proportions of whom are found in Aurangabad (211) and Hyderabad (157). 
In parts of Aurangabad, there are the remnants of some old Rajput dynasties 
notably in Doulatabad and Antur. One noticeable feature with regard to the 
fort of Antur, is that, until recently, its garrison has been invariably composed of 
Rajputs, descendants, as they asserted themselves to be, of the original garrison 
placed ill the fort by its founder. The commandant of Antur is a Rajput, the 
members of whose family have held that office in succession since the time o^ 
Aurangazebe. Besides the descendants of the ancient Rajput families, it may 
be remarked that the presence of Rajput troops both in this district and 
the capital accounts for the high proportions. The pretty uniform distribution 
of this caste in the remaining districts ranging from 86 in Gulbarga, 64 in 
Natider, Gl in Bidar and 58 in Naldrug to 10 in Sirpur Tandur and 9 in 
Nalgonda, is largely influenced by the presence of draughts from the Rajput 
irregulars stationed in the mofussil. Ninety per cent of the caste Mannewar 
are found in the district of Elgandal. The Mannewars appear tQ be the descen- 
dants of the royal house that at one time ruled at Elgandal, which was formerly 
the capital of the Telingana. The adjoining districts of Warangal and Indur 
take up 68 and 14 per mille respectively. The capital and the three districts of 
the Karnatic show the highest proportions of Kshatris, ranging from 156 in the 
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former to 90 in one of the latter. The proportions in the other districts 
are very meagre and by no means uniform. If wo turn to the distribution 
of Khatri (group 23), it looks probable that these two castes may have 
got mixed up together. More than half the Lodhas(676) are found in the capital, 

I ndur coming second with 116, and Aurangabad third with 81 . The Thakurs 
are principally found in the Mahratta country. There is reason to believe that 
the Thakurs of Mahratwara correspond to the Bhats of the Telingana, a 
theory that receives a certain amount of confirmation from the distribution of 
Bhat (group 8), which shows that the members of this caste are massed in 
the Telingana districts. Parbhu and Purbhiya appear to have similarly got 
mixed up in the process of abstraction. The great excess of the former in 
Elgandal which also shows such a small proportion of the latter leads us to 
think so. 

Other Agricultural. — In this group there are three sub-divisions, the 

castes comprised in each of which together 
with their actual population are depicted in 
the marginal statement. The landholders 
take up 152 'per mille of the Provincial 
population, while they form a little over a 
third of the total strength of this class. 
The agricultural labourers come almost on 
a level with the landholder sub-group, the 
graziers coming far below. The two prin- 
cipal castes in the first and third sub-groups 
are Kapu (Kunbi) and Dher respectively, 
each of which takes up a little over a tenth 
of the Provincial population. The Kapu 
orKunbis represent the extensive landown- 
ing class, who, in the great majority of cases 
combine the practice of agriculture with 
landowning. The former is the Tclugu 
name and the latter the Mahratta name. 
Though some diversity exists in the cus- 
* • toms and manners of the two castes, they 
have essentially the same sentiments and prejudices. A comparison of the 
figures returned against the principal landholder castes at the two Censuses of 
1881 and 1891 shows that there has been a certain amount of misapprehension in 
the grouping of the castes. The abstraction office had to be mainly guided by the 
entries in the schedules. But it so happened that while in certain districts the 
Kapus and Kunbis returned themselves as such, in other districts, the entries of 
the same class of people were under Reddi, Naidu, Mutrasi, Munnurwar, Mali, &c. 
This circumstance accounts for the somewhat uneven distribution of these indi- 
vidual castes among the different districts. The distribution of the Kapu is 
pretty uniform except in Aurangab.ad and Klgandal, the reason for the former of 
which has already been touched upon. 98*7 per cent of the Mutrasi caste is re- 
turned in the Telingana districts. The caste Munnurwar is mainly confined to 
Telingana (729), the only Mahratwara district that returns any figure worthy 
of note being Nander (158). The anomaly in Nander may probably be duo to the 
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fact that this district has a Telugu population representing 15 per cent of its 
total population. Mali, on the other hand, is confined to the Mahratwara districts. 
Then again, Keddi is returned in Telingana and the Kamatic. Andh is a 
Hinduized forest tribe found in the districts of Parbhani (632) and Nander 
( 291 ). The distribution of the Satanis and Wanjaris is confined to the Telugu 

country. Nearly the whole of the Mushti caste is found in one district, Mahbub- 
nagar, which leads us to believe that this caste is really a sub-division of another 
well known general caste. Gaoli or Golla. {Vide Caste Index p. xvii, general 
number 1302). In fact, these instances clearly show that our ignorance of the 
corresponding names of castes in different languages and the absence of any 
workable definition of main caste, have led to these apparent discrepancies. 
We call the discrepancies apparent, because, while admitting the probability of 
castes with similar names having got mixed up in the hurry of abstraction, 
it must be remembered that these names represent the names of distinct castes, 
which have certain characteristic differences in their customs and manners 
and the members of which seldom intermarry or dine with each other. 

In the next sub-group, grazier, we find there are so few of these oastes in the 
Telingana districts, except Indur, which partakes somewhat of Mahratwara. 
This is accounted for by the fact that in Telingana the work of grazing is per- 
formed by the Kapu boys. 

In the last sub-group, the distribution is almost uniform, i.e., when we take 
the respective areas and population of the districts into consideration. The 
paucity of Mangs in certain districts of Telingana is due to Mang being 
chiefly a Mahratta name. 

Forest and Hill Tribes.— -The last group that makes up the class, 
agricultural, is that of forest and hill tribes, regarding whom the marginal 
statement gives details. The figures in the margin, include the forest tribes 

who returned themselves as such, as well as those 
that returned themselves as Hindus. This group 
forms 10 per mille of the Provincial population and 
25 per mille of the' population of this class. The 
Bhils proper were returned only in Sirpur Tandur; 
while the Hinduized tribe were returned in six dis- 
tricts, two of which, Aurangabad (877) and Birh(66), 
take up the highest proportions. Similarly, the 
Gonds primer were returned in Sirpur Tandur (981) and Indur (19), the 
Hinduized tribe of the same name being scantily returned in a few of the Mahrat- 
wara districts around Sirpur Tandur which, in this case also furnished 881 per mille. 
TheKoyas were returned chiefly in Warangal (917)and Elgandal(66), Lingsugur 
(15), Nalgonda (1) and Aurangabad (1) bringing up the rear. The Chenohus, 
another forest tribe, were principally found in Mahbubnagar (237) and 
Elgandal (669). Though the forest tribes are few in number aiid form but one 
per cent of the Provincial population, they are an interesting aggregate of people, 
wherefore a short sketch depicting their customs and manners is considered not 
04 t of place in an Appendix to this Chapter. 
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464.— Professional class.— This class takes up 44 per miUe of the 

Provincial population. In tliis class, there are 
9 groups, the most important of which is that 
of priests, represented by the castes Ilrahrnan 
and Jangain, which respectively take up 50 
and 21*8 per cent of the population of this 
class. The distribution of the Brahman is 
pretty uniform, when the size and population 
of each district is taken into consideration, 
though the range of variation lies between 115 
in Aurangabad and 14 in Sirpur Tandur. The 
Brahmans are the traditional priests, but they, 
having taken to other professions than their 
hereditary ones, owing to the altered circum- 
stances of the times, arc to be found more 
plentifully in the larger towns. The Jangams, 
or the Lingayct sacerdotal caste, are siinihuly 
priests but in name. The actual Lingayct 
population returned within the Dominions is less 
than the population returned as belonging to the Jangam caste. The Jangams, 
like the Brahmans, have taken to other moans of earning a livelihood ami have 
therefore long since peased to bo dependant on their congregation for their 
inainteuanco. In fa<^, they are well known dealers in grain and other village 
produce. 

The next group is that of devotees, who form nearly 9 per cent of the castes 
pertaining to this class, and but 4 per miVe ot the Provincial population. 1 his 
group contains a large number of castes, each, however, with art insigniheanr 
numerical strength. The three castes that take up the highest numbers of )>eople 
arc Gosain, Jogi and Bairagi. It will be difficult to draw any line of demarca- 
tion to differentiate any one of these from the others. Over 90 per cent ot tin; 
Gosains were returned in the Mahratwara districts. Similarly, 80 per eemt of 
the Jogis were returned in the same class of districts, the K.irnatic districts here 
appropriating 16 per cent Nearly halt the number of Bairagis were returned l)y 
VVarangal (202) and Aurangabfid, (293), the distribution in the other districts 
being pretty equal. The reason why these devotee castes are found in such pro- 
fusion in the districts of Mahratwara, is not evident, unless we surmise that the 
Telugu equivalents of these castes got mixed up with others, or that, at the 
time of the enumeration, these nomadic people had gone to the Mahratwara 
districts to attend some fairs or other religious festivals. 

The Manbbaos, numbering 2,319, are a remarkable sect of religious mendi- 
cants found chiefly in the districts of Aurangabad (3G4), Parbhani (197\ Birh 
(189) and Nander (176). The origin .attributed to this sect is that it was 
founded at Paithan in the fourteenth century by one Krishna Bliut, the spiritual 
adviser ofal^jak who then tuled that portion of the country. It would 
appear that a criminal connection was discovered between this high caste 
Brahman and the daughter of the Rajah’s sweeper, and that h.s irate co- 
reliaionists, after heaping every kind of indignity upon the unfortunate Krishna 

Bh^t, excommunicated him and expelled him and his paramour from the city. 
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Krishna BJiat to revenge himself against the Brahmans, then promulgated a 
religi.ms system, the doctrines of which he succeeded in disseminating with 
the aid of hi.s five sons, whom he named Manbhao from the circumstance of the 
hlood of a Brahman and a Mang mingling together in their veins. The Manbhaos 
repudiate a multiplicity of Gods, have no ties of caste or religion, eat with 
1100(3 hut the initiated and lead a life of mendicity and exclusion. The story 
of Krishna Bhat s apostacy is told by a Brahman, wherefore it appears probable 
that the myth was invented to sully the name of one who had the courage to 
endeavour to restore the simple monotheism of the Vedas, in the face of 
sacerdotal tyranny and subjugation. 

The temple servants are a very small group taking up 2 per mille of the 

Provincial population and but 37 per mille of 
the population of this class. The scanty numbers 
of Guruvaria and Kulgapyar were returned 
in the capital and the district of Lingsugur 
respectively. With the exception of 114 in 
Gulbarga, and 41 in Indur the Guraos were all 
enumerated in the Mahratwara districts. Are 
we then to suppose that there are no temple 
servants in Telingana and the greater portion of 
the Karnatic ? It however seems probable that 
in the classification of t^ castes, the Telugu 
castes of temple servants were included under 
other groups. If, for instance, we look at the 
distribution of the Satanis, who, in Southern 
India, as well as in these Dominions, perform the 
duties of temple servants, we find 93 per cent of this caste in the Telingana 
districts. But, there are many of this caste who are landowners as well. It is 
on this account we observe that there are no caste of temple servants returned * 
Telingana, The Bhats are the village genealogists and not infre(jnently 
combine tlie profession of astrology with genealogy. The Joshis are included in 
group 10, astrologers. If, however, one notices the distribution of these two 
castes, Bhat and Joshi, one cannot fail to be struck by the fact that while 78 per 
cent of the former were returned in the Telingana country, 85 per cent of the 
latter were found in the districts of Mahratwara. The combined consideration 
of these two castes renders their distribution more uniform, which leads us to 
ccmclude that the professions of genealogists and astrologers are really so mixed 
up together in Hindu society that it is impossible to attempt a separation of 
the castes practising them. Besides these castes, whose particular business 
appears to be to minister to the spiritqal wants of those aggregates of humanity, 
to whom tho Brahman considers it beneath his dignity to render similar 
services, we have that class of Brahmans, who are known as Panchangi,** whose 
business it is to perform the duties of genealogists and astrologers to the higher 
castes of Hindus. There was nothing to show the number of Brahmans who 
followed this calling and any inequality in the distribution olf these professional 
oa.stes must be traced to this omission. 

The writer castes too are not numoroas. The most important and influ- 
ential of them is the Kayasth caste,' nearly three-fourths of whom are found 
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in the capital. The Muddeliars, a similar proportion of whom is also found in 
the capitol, are also an important, though exceedingly small, community. The 
term Vidur is usually applied to the illegitimate children of Brahmans by women 
of lower- caste. The Vidurs are some of them clerks, some cultivators and 
shop-keepers. They are chiefly found in the Mahratwara districts, Bidar (199) 
and Nander (175) taking up the largest numbers. The remaining three castes of 
this group, whose population is by no means appreciable, are exclusively found 
in Mahratwara. 


The group of musicians and ballad-reciters occupies almost the same 

relative position to the Provincial and 

i 9 , 48 » class totals as that of temple servants. 
11 , 90 * names of the castes found in this 

4,9»s group look like those of temple servants. 
289 Tammadis, for instance, are mainly 

26 found in the Telugu and the Karnatic 
9 districts, while the Guraos of group 7, as 
3 we have already seen, are more or less 
5,382 confined to Mahratwara. At the last 
5,832 Census, the castes Gurao and Tamiuadi were 
683 taken as one and the same, and the aggre- 
288 population was returned at 25,957. 

If at this Census we take the collective 
population of these same castes, we obtain 
the figure 29,548, which gives a percentage 
of increase of nearly fourteen, which is but normal. Thus, it is seen that while 
the Guraos of Mahratwara were returned as temple servants, their brethren in 
other parts were grouped under musicians and ballad-reciters. The musicians 
and ballad-reciters and the next group dancers and singers, it is almost difficult 
• to draw the line of difference between. This remark applies with equal force to 
some of the castes in the group of actors and mimics. These castes are more 
or less attached to temples and constitute indispensable elements in the elaborate 
ceremonial attendant on ever recurring temple festivities. The ICanchini or 
Hindu Bogam is the Dasi or servant of the idols in the temples of the locality 
in which she lives. The gods who contribute to their maintenance out of the 
Devastanam revenues have a firat’ claim on the services of this caste. In this 
sense, they are temple servants. These castes have therefore to be considered 
colleotively. It has also to be remembered that their distribution is influenced 
by the presence or absence of temples in different districts. Owing to the 
<lefective ethnic information available and the apathy of district officials, errors 
appear to have crept into the classification of the castes, which it is too late 
however to attempt now to rectify. 
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466. — Conini6rci&l Cl&SS. — This class bears a proportion of 97 per 

mille to the Provincial population and is 
divided into three groups. The first group, 
that of traders, is the most numerous, inas- 
much as it takes up 73 per ‘cent of the 
population of this class. The first four 
castes in the marginal statement deserve 
careful attention. Turning to the distribu- 
tion statement we observe that 72 per cent 
of the Wanis are found in the Mahiatta 
districts, that 76 per cent of the Komtis 
and 54 per cent of the Balijas are found in 
the Telingana, and that 78 per cent of the 
Lingayets and 45 per cent of the Balijas 
are found in the three districts that form 
the Karnatic. These figures show that in 
order to form an adequate idea of the trading castes, we must take the four 
castes collectively. The Lingayets are mainly found in Kannada and the ad- 
joining Mahratwara taluqs. They alone differ radically from the other three 
castes in their religious worship, customs and manners. The next two castes in 
the list arc respectively found in diflerent Jiinguistlc divisions. The ntuneri- 
cal strength of the remaining castes is too insignificant to deserve consideration. 

There is only one pedlar caste returned, Fusala, and this caste is exclusively 

found in Telingana. It is probable that the pedlar 
castes of the other Linguistic divisions got mixed up 
with the group immediately preceding it. The 
numerical strength of the caste too is very little. 
The two great carrying castes are Lamaui, or Lam-^, 
bani and Banjara. The latter is almost exclusively 
confined to the Mahratwara, while the majority of 
the former is found in Telingana. The distribution 
of the Lad and the Banjara, the former of which is 
also almost confined to Mahratwara, appear to 
supplement each other in the districts that gc/ to form that Linguistic division. 
The Uammal is not so much of a caste name as that applied to various castes, 
who follow this profession. 

* 

460.— Artizan and Village Menial Class.— This class appro- 
priates ov.er a fourth (28 per cent) of the Provincial population. This class may 
be considered in five main groups. The most numerous is the artizan group. 
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detailed in the margin. The first 8ul>group of occupations is that of goldsmith 

under which two castes Ausala and Panchal arc 
returned. Strictly speaking, Panchal is only 
a sub-division of Ausala or Sonar and could 
very well have l)een indicated as such. As 
however some Panchals were enumerated as of 
the Jain persuasion in the districts of Nander, 
Naldrug, Bidar and Parbhani, the caste was 
kept up distinctly. The Sonars general diftor 
from the Panchal Sonars inasmuch as tho 
former take Brahmans as their Gurus, while 
the latter take Gurus from their own caste. 
Then again the Panchals are particular in their 
abstention from animal food and spirituous 
liquors, indulgence in which is rather the rule 
than tho exception in the case of the other 
Sonars. It will bo seen from tho distribution 
statement that the goldsmiths take up 11 per 
milJe of the Provincial population and 37 per 
mille of the population of this class. Elganilal 
is the only district that shows an abnormal 
proportion (127), while the numl)crs in the 
other districts vary from 84 in Warang-al to 
30 in each of the districts of Medak nn<l Sirpur 
Tandur. The reason for this excess is not 
known. Tho next group of castes in tho 

marginal statement is the blacksmith, ap- 
pr()[)riating about half the proportions borne by 
the goldsmiths. Lohar is Urdu for black- 
smith, and we find that, except the districts 
of Warjvngal (140) and Elgandal (153), 
every district returned a normal proportion 
of this artizan paste. The Ghisadis, found 
in the Mahratwara districts and Gulbarga, 
are inferior blacksmiths doing rough work 
only, though they sometimes claim Itajput 
descent. The Kir-ajgars repair match locks and 
arc found exclusively in Parbhani, Naldrug, 
Bidar, Aurangabad and Nander. Tho car- 
penter castes are somewhat more numerous than 
cither of the foregoing, taking up 41 per mille 
of tho population of this class. Sut.ar is only 
another name for carpenter. Every district 

.ppropriate. a pretty reasonable proportion of this uselol artisan, ««pt Elgan.lal 
lun thU c.so.too?take. up no„Iy one and a half times the 
any other distriot. Tho Gaondis are a anbeiivision of Bcldar f ”*• 

woto, dm.), and generally pmotise the art of ma-sonry In *'>“ 
t.o profession., U, oarpentry and masonry, mo mined np pretty freely In 

many eases, the earpenter with tho aid of unskilled labour ^.rforms the duties 
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^no mason. It is on this account that the Gaondie, whose distribution among 
the districts is, with the usual exceptions, pretty regular, were included in this 
group. Telingana returned nearly three<fourtbs of the caste Nakashgar, while 
the Hanigiavaru is confined to Lingstignr. The next group is that of brass and 
cop|)crsmith3, and is but poorly represented. Mahratwara alone takes up 60 per 
cent of this group, leaving only 35 for Telingana and 5 for the Karnatic. The 
Kasar is a worker in copper and brass, while the Tambatgar as his name denotes 
is a worker more especially in copper, though instances arc not rare where he 
works iniliscriminately in both the metals. 


The succeeding three groups may bo considered together. Tlie Darzi is a 
necessary adjunct of comfort and civilisation and it is therefore curious to note 
that Telingana appropriates 64 |)er cent. The explanation regarding the numeri- 
cal inferiority of the Darzis in the Mahratwara may be either that the “ Shimpi” 
caste got mixed up together with some other castes or that the ladies of the 
Mahratta household depend more on themselves, than on the professional tailor, 
for the making up of their clothes. The Zingars confine their operations to the 
manufacture of the “Zin,” or oriental saddle, whence their name. They are much 
inferior to the Darzis in social rank. The weavers and dyers form nearly a tenth of 
the population of Class D and 28 per mille of the total Provincial population. The 
majority of persona comprising the next professional group of weavers, dyers, &c., 
were returned as Julaha or Salai. This caste takes up 27 out of 28 per mille 
of this grouj). Studying the distribution among the districts, we find that 
Telingana returned 75 per cent of this caste. The deficiency is only partly 
made up by the other weaving castes, of whom a majority is found in Mahrat- 
wara. The reason may be that the weaving industry is more widely spread in 
the Tclugu country. The Rangrez, or dyers were, 64 per cent of them, returned 
in the Mahratta country. The Khatris are obviously out of place in this group. 
Some of the weavers of Narrainpett in the Mahbubnagar district and other 
weaving centres of Telingana returned themselves as Khatri, which might 
have induced the inclusion of this caste in this group. The fact that the whole 
of the Khatri Sikhs is returned in the capital, where they are to be found in the 
ranks of the military, points to the conclusion that this caste ought 
to have been classed under agricultural. Then 205 per mille of the Hindu 
Khatris wore returned in the capital, where they are an influential and important 
community pursuing the same profession as the writer caste, Kayastha. Nilgar 
or Nirali, the indigo*dyor, is but a sub-division of the Rangrez. The Hatkars 
and Pradhans are weaving castes of rather lower social rank who manu- 
tacture rough cloths for the agricultural labourers and the forest tribes 
respectively. Lastly, the Patkari and Patwegar arc silk weaving castes, who are 
nt the top of the social scale among weavers. There is only one caste of cotton 
cleaners returned, namely, Pinjari, of whom the great majority are Mussulmans. 
They are found wherever cotton is produced and there are weavers. 


The oil-pressor and potter is found in every district with this difierence that 
in the case of the former, Telingana apj)rupriates only about a fourth of the 
Provincial population, while in the latter, it takes up a little over half. The 
glass-workers come next, composed of three castes. These are chiefly makers of 
beads and bangles. The main caste is Kachari, and Gajulawad could well have 
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been returned os a sub-division of this caste. The presence of Mauiari in this 
group would bo inexplicable, as the caste ought to have been returned under 
Class C., Commercial. They are retail dealers and deal in glassware along wth 
other articles. The group was probably taken to mean glass-workers and sellers 
and this accounts for the apparent discrepancy; It may also be stated that 
Maniari is not a caste name at all, but is simply the title of a particular calling. 
85 per cent of this group were returned in the Mahratta country. The next group 
comprises two castes, Uppara and Lonari. The former is properly the same as 
Gaondi, discussed above. In fact, at the Census of 1881, these two castes were 
grouped together. But as many of the Upparas were once engaged in preparing 
salt by evaporation, a profession long since superseded by agriculture or masonry 
their name finds a place here. The Lonaris are the professional salt-workers and 
these too have now taken to agriculture. The Upparas are found principally in 
the Karnatic and the Lonaris in Mahratwara. The goldsmiths' refuse collectors 
are few in number and found principally in the districts of Warangal, Mahbub- 
nagar, Medak and Lingsugur, besides the capital. 

The castes rendering personal services represented in the marginal state- 
ment are the barbers and washermen, who 
respectively appropriate 10 and 17 per rmlle 
of the Provincial population. In the case of 
the former, there is nothing worthy of note 
in the district distribution. But, it is note- 
worthy that 70 per cent of the washermen 
are returned in Telingana. In the second 
group in the margin, two castes are shown, 
Ilalwai and Bhadbhunja. Halwai, it may bo 
remarked, cannot be taken to represent any 
caste at all, as there arc different castes of 
Hindus as well as Mussulmans, who are con- 
fectioners. The Bhadbhunjas are con- 

nected with the great fisher caste Kahar and 
are chiefly found in the capital. The castes 
in the next group, perfumers, &c., are very 
scantily represented. Bhattiara ought to 

have been returned in grouj) 22a. This is 
not the name of a caste, but represents an 
occupation in the same way as Ilalwai. The 
other names by no means represent distinct 
castes. They are Linguistic or local titles 
for different callings followed by Mussulmans 
and several castes of Hindus. In the group, distillers and toddy-drawers, 
we have three castes. Gaondla represents the toddy-drawer of which 

there are many sub-divisions, while Kalal is the general distiller of spirits 
as distinguished fr 9 ra the former. 93 per cent of the Gaondlas arc found 
in Telingana, while their place is supplied in Mahratwara though m a very 
inadequate degree by the Bhandaris, who arc immigrants from the 

Bombay Presidency. The majority of the Kalals (60 per cent) too, were very 

naturally censussed in the Telugu districts. The inevitable conclusion therefore 

is that the Telingana people indulge much more in drink than the Mahrattas 
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in as much as the former find work for such an overwhelming majority of the 
castes engaged in the supply and manufacture of these articles of drink. 
Lastly, we come to the butchers, represented by the Kasais, which is but the 
Hindustani title for this profession and the Katik, who is the Hindu represent- 
ative. As usual, Telingana appropriates nearly double the numbers found in 
Mahratwara. 

The fisher castes take up 11 per mille of the Provincial population, and 

4l per mille of the population of this class. 
The numerically strongest caste is the Bests, 
followed very closely by the Bhoi, who are 
both, divisions of the same great fishing caste, 
represented by Kahar in U pper India, of whom 
also there are not wanting members in this 
Province. The Besta is the Telugu nhme, 
which is proved by the circumstance that the 
whole of this tribe was returned in the 
Telugu districts and Raichur. Even in the 
case of the Bhois, Telingana appropriates 615 per mille, Mahratwara taking up 
nearly the whole of the remainder. The.Mallahs are boatmen and are found in 
the districts of Aurangabad, Birh, Bidar and Indur. 

In Class A., wc studied the distribution of the graziers. Closely allied to them 

and together forming the pastoral tribes, are 
the shepherds and wool- weavers, of whom we 
have five castes, as shown in the margin. 
The total population of this group bears a 
proportion of 86 per mille to that of the 
Province and 302 per mille to that of this class. 
The caste that appropriates the largest popula- 
tion is Dhangar, which is about three times 
as strong as the Kurma, The distribution of 
the fonner is pretty uniform, while the Kurma 
is confined to the Telugu and Kanarese 
districts, which latter appropriate niore than half the numbers of this caste. 

In Class A., the Dhers and Mangs were returned as agricultural labourers. 

Allied to them are most of the castes given 
in the marginal statement. The leather 
workers and village menials, taken in con- 
junction with the agricultural labourers, are 
a numerous group subordinate in strength 
only to the agriculturalists, whom they 
serve in various capacities. The former take 
up nearly 5 per cent of the Provincial popu- 
lation and 173 per mille of this class. 

The Chamars are a lower caste than the 

« 

Mochis, though the former .caste is the vill- 
age counterpart of the Mochi, who is an 
artizan found chiefly in towns and whose 
occupation is confined to making and mend- 


(fl), — Panfortil, 


26. — SlIEPlIEBD.S AND WoOIr 


WEAVEIW. 

985,006 

Dhangar 

743,318 

Kurma 

841,435 

Aiyagar 

216 

Gadoria 

26 

Agiala 

11 


{e),-— Leather worker 8 and wiUaje 
mtfJiiaU 

38.— LBATUAR WoRKBRfl. 

116 , 84 $ 

Chamar 

102,0.32 

Dhur 

9,156 

Mochi 

4,473 

iHikkala ... 

462 

Bdonkari... 

122 

Katari 

99 

38«.— Village Watchmen. 

45 I 1580 

Mala 

264,423 

I^dar 

162,891 

Naik 

24,764 

Kamkoli 

2 

39.~^CAVENUBR8. 

777 

Mehtar 

522 

Chandal 

255 


ing shoes. The Chamar takes to agricultural labour when bis professional 
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Performers, &c. ^ 

work is slack, or is insufficient to afford him a competence. The irreguli 
distribution of this caste and its total absence from the Telugu districts of 
Mahbubnagar, Nalgonda, Warangal and Elgandal and the Karnatic district 
of Lingsugur leads us to think that the Chamars did not return them- 
selves under that apellation in the districts above noted. Over a third of 
the Mochis were returned in the capital, and 20 per cent in Lingsugur, whicli 
latter may be taken to mean that, in that district, the distinction bo"twecn the 
urban and rural apellations was not preserved. Dhor and Dakkala are but 
Linguistic titles for the same caste, as is confirmed by their distribution, the former 
being found principally in the Mahratwara and the latter in Telingana. In the 
next group, the Malas and the Naiks are the village watchmen proper. The 
Bedars are found in the Kanarese districts of Raichur and Lingsugur and are, in 
addition to being watchmen, hunters. Mala is a Telugu title and this caste 
is therefore found exclusively in Telingana, so are the majority (two-thirds 
of the Naiks. The small numbers of all the castes of this group found in the 
Mahratwara, which only bear a proportion of 28 per milk, can be explained 
on the supposition that the Linguistic names arc different and these castes 
therefore got mixed up with others. 


467.--Vagrant Minor Artisans and Performers, &c.— The class 

of vagrant minor artizans and performers, &c., 
is a very small one, taking up only 14 per 
milk of the Provincial population. The most 
important and numerous grouj) in tljis class is 
that of grindstone makers and stonc-ipiarriers, 
which appropriates more than half the ninn. 
bers returned against this class, This group 
again is almost monopolised by tlie AVaddars 
or Waddewars, wlio are stonc-quarriers. This 
caste in Southern Iirlia is engaged in earth- 
works, but the geological conditions obtaining 
in these Doiiiiiiions have caused an alteration 
in the nature of the material tlioy work upon. 
• In the next group, which is but meagrely re- 
presented, we find the Sangtliarash or stone 
dresser and Beldar or earthworker. The 
distribution of the former is pretty uniforn 
while that of the latter shows that they were 
principally returned in the Maliratwara dis- 
tricts. The work of the Beldar is in the caso 
of Telingana, probably performed by the Waddar, and this, no doubt, is the 
reason why this Linguistic division appropriates more than half tJieir numi>er. 
The occupation of the Buruds and the Kaikadis is practically the same. The 
Buruds are inhabitants of regular .villages and towns and arc engaged in mat- 
making. The Kaikadis are Hinduized forest tribes who also follow the same 
Galling, and are chiefly found in the Mahratta districts. The hereditary occupation 
of the Erkalas is to make baskets and mats of creepers, &c., though many of them 
are engaged as hunters and fowlers. The Brkala women sell the articles made by 
their htisbands, besides foretelling future events to ignorant Hindu women. The 

00 I 


CLASS E.— VAGRANT MINOR 
ARTISANS AND PERFORMERS, &c. 

1 

170,573 

40.^Grind8Tone Makers aud 


STUN£-<j (TARKIKKS, 

90,091 

Wiuklar 

89,799 

Tnkari 

293 

41.— Earth Worker! and Stonb- 


Duks.sdus. 

4,034 

Snngtharash 

1,984 

Bdcliir 

1,980 

Kamati 

70 

42.— Knife qrindkrs. 

81 

Sikalgar 

81 

43.— MaTM AKERS AND CaNEBPLITTERS. 

25.744 

Ilurud 

10,548 j 

Kaikadl 

8,272 1 

KorM 

808 

Kanchawad 

81 

Ran jarl 

35 

44. — Hunters, Fowlerp, &c. 

26,712 

Erkala 

23,779 

Pardhi 

2,933 


I 
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Para. 458.] Races and Nationalities. [Caste, Tribe and Race. 

Pardhis are bird catchers, but, in the mango and custard apple seasons, they 
collect the fruits in the forests and hawk them about. 


In the next group, miscellaneous and disreputable livers, the largest caste 


MlaOELLANKOtf* ANIJ DiMlllS- 


PUTABLE LlVEltH. 

i 6,069 

Pnrdosl 

12,808 

Budbtidki ... 

1,125 

ram ni wad 

487 

BnlHanbrnh 

465 

Sardha 

216 

KunapuHnla 

159 

Baniala 

145 

BhaoRagar 

142 

Mondi 

153 

Pandawa 

99 

Badamawar 

85 

Mittltt 

80 

Vipravifiodfila 

n 

Bamdoffl 

47 

Ganjkotl 

2 

4rt."-TUMBL£Ba ANi) ACROBATS/ 

MS4 

Dommari 

3,511 

Gopal 

2,824 

Jetty 

619 

47, — Juor.LKRa, Snakk Charmeiw^ 
AND Animal Exhibitors^ 

888 

Kalhutri 

369 

K'liipapulu 

274 

Gangadla ... 

174 

Garodi — .v. 

71 


is Pardesi, 913 per mille of which is returned 
in the single district of Aurangabad. Pardesi 
literally means ‘foreigner* and is not the name 
of any caste. The Census operations in Auran- 
gabad were by no means conducted satisfactorily 
and this is but another instance, and a glaring 
one too, of the scant attention paid to the 
Census work. The Pardesis include Brah- 
mans, Kshatriyas and in fact almost every 
caste and had therefore to be included in the 
group of miscellaneous occupations. The 
remaining castes of this group are meagrely 
represented and need therefore no comment. 
In the next group, Dommari is the equivalent 
of the Southern Indian Domba,whose profession 
is a well known one. The Jetties arc the 
professional pugilists, their brethren in 
Mahratwara being known as Gopal. 


458. — Races and Nationalities. — This class appropriates 138 per 


CLASS 1^— KACES AND 
NATIONALITIES, 

1/597,301 

48.— Non-Indian Asi.\tiu Uacms. 

1,133,3S2 

Sludkh 

856,124 

Pathan 

122,999 

Sayyed 

113,287 

Mughal I 

21,764 

Other Mussulmuns ' 

14,862 

Arab - .. 

1,740 

Parsi 

l,05e 

Bohilla ' 

383 

Irani 

49 

Turk ... 

33 

Jew 

26 

Baloch 

19 

Armenian 

8 

495,— Mixed Indian Baces. 

444,417 

Telanga ... 

316,446 

Other llinduB 

66,861 

Porika - 

33,863 

Jain ' 

13,023 

Daflari 

6,673 

Sikh ^ 

4,304 


2,183 

Jauhari ..r. 

1,043 

Jenapii 

16 

Nadgudda 

0 

Ary a - 

2 

50.— Non-Asiatic Races, 

5,364 

Eamptuns 

5,253 

Sidhi 

HI 

51.— Eurasians. 

a,S07 

l^uraKians 

2,507 

52.— Christian Converts. 

13,661 

Native Christians 

12,563 

Goanese 

98 


mille of the Provincial (X)|)ulation, a propor- 
tion that is made up chiefly by the non- 
Indian Asiatic races (98) and mixed Indian 
races (39). The Mussulmans have been 
returned under the four great divisions of 
Sheikh, Pathan, 8ayyed and Mughal. Some of 
the Mussulmans returned castes which, in this 
discussion, have been amalgamated with the 
Hindu equivalents. But the numbers who 
returned castes wore very few indeed. The 
terms Arab, Rohilla, Irani, Turk, Baloch and 
Sidhi (or*Habshi) represent the names of the 
countries of which they are respectively the 
natives. The remaining Mussulmans were 
unspecified and havC therefore been shown as 
‘other*. In the next group, mixed Indian 
races, Telanga and Kannada are merely 
Linguistic distinctions and represent no dis- 
tinct castes at all. Ferika and Dasari are 
low caste Sudras, found chiefly in Telingana, 
who subsist by oooly labour. Jauhari is the 
jeweller, and is more u separate profession 
than a caste. Three-fourths of the 
/auharis were returned in Aurangabad. The 
Jains and the Sikhs are followers of difiPerent 
religions, the converts to which were drawn 
from aU ranks and classes of the Hindus. 
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Caste, Tribe and Race.] Sex proportion in each caste, &c, [Para. 459. 

More than 90 per cent of the Europeans were found in the capital. Next, nearly 
75 per cent of the Eurasians and the Abyssinians (or Sidhis) were returned in the 
City and suburbs of Hyderabad. In the case of the former, the Railways come 
next with 123 per mille, their distribution in the districts beinj^ very insigni- 
ficant. The Goanese were returned in the capital and on the Railways, where 
they usually serve as cooks and butlers. The Native Christian element is 
strong in the capital, in Aurangabad and in Warangal. 

469 .— Sex proportion in each caste, &c.— We next proceed to 
study the sex proportion in each caste, tribe and race, in each district and 
division, as depicted in the subjoined statement. A discussion of those castes 
alone which returned each a population of 100,000 and over (as shown in 
Statement No. 217), is attempted. 



STATEMENT No. 219. 


192 Section II.— Disoassion of Siatistios. [Chapter X. 

Para. 459.] Sex proportion in each oastc, &c. [Caste, Tribe and Race. 
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Caste, Tribe and Race.] Sex proportion in each caste, &c. [Para. 459. 
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304 ^ Section II.— Discussion of Statistics. [Chapter X. 

Para. 460.] Sex proportion in castes with popula* [Caste, Tribaand Race* 

tion of 100,000 and over. 

400.— Sex Proportion in castes with population of 100,000. 
and over in each. — At the end of Chapter IV., is given a series of three state- 
ments dealing with the proportions of the sexes in each caste, for the Province. 
As much of that information, as is required for the present purpose, is repro- 
duced in the margin for easy reference. The 
Provincial proportion of the sexes is 964 females 
to 1,000 males. The most striking exceptions 
noted in the list of the castes appended are Munnur- 
wad (1,007), Mang (1,005), Jangam (1,000), Koli 
(997), Bedar (991), Banjara (928), Brahman (920), 
Piithan (905) and Lamani (812). The Munnurwad 
are chiefly found in the Elgandal, Indur and 
Nander districts. It is found that the sex pro- 
portion in Elgandal (962) is quite normal. In 
Indur and Nander, the females are more than the 
males, which is also the case in the majority of 
the districts where this caste is found. The 
abnormal proportion of three times as many females 
as males in Aurangabad is explained by the actual 
figures, 12 and 36 respectively. The Munnurwad 
caste is closely allied to the Kapu caste and con- 
sequently it appears probable that the members of 
these castes got mixed up together. The Mang 
females in the districts where this caste is most strongly represented outnumber 
the males, except in Gulbarga, which may be due to natural causes or the inter- 
mixture of allied castes, such as Mala, Chamar, &o. The proportion of the sexes 
in Jangam is equal. Here too, natural causes may have been at work to 
produce an equality of the sexes. The distinction between the Lingayets and the 
Jangamas is not great, so that it was just possible that some of the one got 
mixed up with the other, which may be taken to account for the equality 
noticed in the Jangamas. But totalling up the figures for Lingayets and 
Jangamas, it is found that there are so many as 994 females to 1,000 males. 
This approximation to the equality of the sexes may therefore be more probably 
due to physical and climatic causes. Persons of both sexes of Kolis and Bedars arc 
hardy and athletic, by virtue of the professions they follow, and the bracing 
village or forest atmosphere in which they flourish appears to have so acted upon 
the children of these castes, as to produce a state of things almost approaching 
e(:[uilibriuin. The small forest tribe Bhil, which returned an exactly equal number 
of either sex is another instance in point The four districts that returned the 
largest nqmbers of the Kolis are Indur, Bidar, (rulbarga and Lingsugur, in every 
one of which, except Gulbarga, the females preponderate. This further con- 
firms our view regarding climatic and physical influence. 

The Banjaras and Lamanis are carrier castes, and qre therefore more or less 
nomadic in their habits. The Bam'aras were mainly found in the border dis- 
tricts of Birh. Aurangabad and Parbhani. Similarly, Nalgopda and Warangal 
furnished the highest proportions of the Lamani caste. It is probable that the 
permanent homes of these castes were across the border nod that in their 
professional peregrinations within these Dominions, they generally left them 
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[Para. 161. 


female folks behind. The Pathans are a race proud of their ‘Khandan’ (family) 
and the interchange of girls in marriage is hedged in by various stringent rules. 
The consequence is that a Fathan, who has children by a non-l’athan female, 
will never include them in his own category. This is the only explanation that 
can be offered for the paucity of females in this race. The capital claims 17 
per cent of the Pathans and the statement shows that the sex proportion hero is 
834. Aurangabad takes up the next highest percentage and here the proportion 
is 930. Lastly, we have the low sex proportions in the Brahmans to take into 
consideration. The Provincial proportion (920) is exceeded in all the districts 
of Telingana, Mahbubnagar, Elgandal and Indur, being however the only ones 
where the proportion rises above par. In Mahratwara, Sir pur Tandur (1,001) 
and Birh (925) alone exceed the Province, while in the Karnatic, bingsugur 
(944) alone is slightly in excess. The lowest proportion (738) is furnished by the 
capital which is amply accounted for by the hordes of mendicant lirahmans from 
the Godaveri districts and the Morthern Circars, that are to be met with hero. 
The districts that show more females than males, namely, Elgandal, Sirpur 
Tandur and Indur are situated on the river Godavery and its princqjal tributary 
the Wardha, while Mahbubnagar is drained by the Krishna. This leads us to in- 
fer that the Brahmans found on the banks of these sacred rivers live there with 
their wives and children, while those found in other parts of the country are 
generally immigrants, the nature of whose movement, namely, temijorary, is 
characterised by the paucity of females. 


461.*~Conip8>riS011 with 1881.— It has been thought unnecessary, 
if not useless, to compare the numbers of persons returned against each caste, 
tribe and race at the two Censuses of 1881 and 1891, or to calculate the percen- 
tage of variation. At the last Census we had certain castes returned, which 
were not found at the present one. We have no means of ascertaining what 
were the sub-castes that were grouped into a single main caste on that occasion. 
This circumstance alone accounts for the abnormal increase or decrease 
observable in a few of the largest and most comprehensive castes, selected for 
comparison and given in the margin. Tbo decrease in the Kunbis, for instance, 

is probably duo to certain numbers 
having been included under Mahratta 
which shows an increase of 1 62 '2 por 
cent. There is again a decrease in 
Gaoli, but a moro than proportionate 
increase m the case of Bhangar. Ahir, 
Gaoli, Golla and Dhangar, more or less 
represent the sub-divisions of the same 
or allied main castes, in the absence of 
full and accurate information regarding 
the signification of each caste name, our 
classification into main and sub-castes is 
admittedly imperfect. Until therefore 
the ethnographic survey of the Boini- 

hions, proposals regai-dlng which are under the consideration of Government, 
is undertaken, correct comparison at subsequent Censuses appears to be an 

impossible task* 

H 
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Section III.— Christian Sects and Races. [Chapter X 
Distribution by age periods. [Caste, Tribe and Race. 


Para. 462.] 


Section III.-CHRISTIAN SECTS AND RACES. 

462.— Distribution of 100 persons of each Race and terri- 
torial unit by age periods.— In Chapter III, wo had something to say 
regarding the Christian people found within the Dominions. Some further 
information is here incorporated. In the following statement is depicted the 
distribution of 100 Europeans and Eurasians found in each territorial unit, 
including the City and suburbs, over the four principal age periods. 
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208 Section III. — Christian Sects and Races. [Chapter X. 

Para. 463.] Sex proportion in each race by age. [Caste, TVibe and Race. 

It has been seen in Chapter III, (p. 157) that the European and Eurasian 
races take up 257 and 12-3 per cent of the total Christian population of the 
Province; that 90 per cent of Europeans and 74'4 per cent of Eurasians are found 
in the capital ; that, in the case of the former, the districts of Warangal (1*2), 
Aurangabad (I’o) and Ilalchur (1*2) alone show percentages of more than one 
in each, the other districts showing 0*5 and less, and that, in the case of the latter, 
Haichur has 4*7 per cent, followed by Aurangabad (1*9), Tiingsugur (1*7), 
Warangal (1*6), Gulbarga and Elgandal (1*2) each, while the proportions in the 
other districts fall below 0*5 per cent. Prom the above, it will be evident that the 
distribution by age periods in the districts is of no importance, especially when 
it is remembered {vide Supplementary Table A., Part II.) that out Of 5,261 
Europeans, 4,743 were found in the capital, the distribution of the remainder over 
the districts nowhere yielding a number higher than 77, and that out of 2,607 
Eurasians, 1,865 were found in the capital, the highest number found in the 
districts being 118. Turning to the distribution in the capital, it is seen that 
among European males, 81 per cent are found in the age period 15-34, thus 
showing that they arc largely to bo found in the ranks of the military service. 
Next comes the first age period with 11, followed by the third and fourth, 
which take up 6 and 2 per cent respectively. In the case of the females too, 

the second age period takes up nearly half (45 per cent) followed by 0 14, 

which shows 39, while the last two between themselves absorb the remaining 
16 per cent. In the case of Eurasians, the age periods take up, in succession, 
the highest proportions, both of males and females, the first two showing 75 
per cent of males and 80 per cent of females. The Provincial distribution 
tallies almost exactly, for reasons above adduced, with the distribution in the 
capital. 

463.— Sex proportion in each Race at each ag^e period.~The 

subjoined statement shows the sex proportion that prevails at eaoh period among 
Europeans and Eurasians. 
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Section III.-— Christian Sects and Races. [Chapter X. 

Para, 464.] Territorial distribution of 100 persons [Caste, Tribe and. liaoe. 

of each sect. 

For reasons adduced in the last para, it is unnecessary to notice any propor- 
tions except those against the capital. Hero too, the Provincial proportions vary 
but little from the proportions in the City and suburbs. The number of 
European girlsof the first age period, 0 — 14, is slightly in excess of that ofthe boys. 
But, in the second ago, the disproportion of females to males is so great that 
it confirms the conclusion drawn in dealing with the last statement that the 
members of the bachelor military service belong largely to this age period. 
The proportion rises to 50 in the ago .S5 — 49 for which a similar explanatiop has 
to be given. In the last period the number of females approximate par. In 
the case of Eurasians, the girls of the first age period slightly outnumber the 
b oys of the same age, which is also the case, though more emphatically in the 
females of the second age period. In the period, 35 — 49, the proportion is 90 
while it falls to 73 in the last period. The Provincial proportions among 
Eurasians are however nearer par in tho first two age periods. 

464.— Territorial distribution of 100 persons of each Sect.— We 

shall close this section with a view of the distribution of 100 persons of 
each Christian sect among the diflferont territorial units of this Province. The 
following statement depicts the distribution. 
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212 Section 111. — Ckristian Seols and Raoeft. [^C^ajiter X. 

Para. 464.] Territorial distribution of 100 persons [Caste, Triha nn d 

of each sect. 

The statement shows that it is only the Protestants who show a pretty 
uniform distribution over the Province. The capital claims 20 and 24 per cent 
of males and females respectively. Aurangabad comes higher with 27 and 
30 per cent respectively. Nalgonda and Warangal follow, with proportions of 
14 and 12 in the former and 15 and 9 per cent in the latter respectively, the 
proportions in the other districts falling below 7 and 6 per cept of males 
and females respectively in Elgandal. The districts of Mahratwara, except 
Aurangabad and Pirh, show no proportions of Protestants at all. The Baptists 
also are found most abundantly in Aurangabad, while the proportions in 
Mahbubnagar and the suburbs are almost on a par with each other. The Pres- 
byterians are also found principally in Aurangabad and the suburbs. The Con* 
gregationalists. Episcopalians, Lutherans and followers of the Greek Church were 
exclusively enumerated in the suburbs, while about 76 per cent of ,the Roman 
Catholics, Wesleyans, Unsectarians and members of the Church of England were 
also returned in the same locality. 



APPENDIX. 

FOREST TRIBES. 


1. -— Introduction.— ‘The so-called forest tribes in His Highness the 
I^izam 8 Hoininions are^ as in other parts of Indiai an obscure people who in the 
absence of a race name of their own may be called the non- Aryans or Aborigines; 
They have left no written records, indeed the use of letters or of any“ the 
simplest hieroglyphs, was to them unknown. The sole works of their hands 
which have come down to us are rude stone circles, and the upright . slabs and 
mounds, beneath which, like the primitive people of Europe, they buried their 
dead. From these, we only discover that at some far distant but unfixed period, 
they knew to make round pots of hard, thin earthenware not inelegant in shape; 
and that they fought with iron wmpons and wore ornaments of copper and gold! 
In front of this far stretching background of the early stone and metal ages, 
we see that these aborigines were driven into the jungles by the Aryan race. 

The aborigines of the present age differ much from their ancestors owing to 
the process of assimilation to, and inclusion within, the folds of ordinary Brahma- 
nical Hinduism, which, for some time past, has been making steady progress 
among these tribes, and their modes and forms of worship, and the deities of the 
plains, rapidly encroach on their mountains, though they are shut off from civiliza- 
tion, which, with the reformed Government of His Highness the Nizam and the 
advancement of commerce thereby, is flapping its wings through the native 
wilds amongst the boasts of prey. The Brahman priest, as is done amongst the 
lower classes of Hindus, is reverenced and many of the Hindu gods have been 
admitted. Not to sny that these tribes have entirely taken to Hinduism, but 
there are still some who follow the vestige of their ancestral faith. It is on 
account of this that they do not much fre({uent the Hindu communities nor do 
they leave their jungle homes. Nakedness and the leaf clothings adopted by 
their ancestors are now vanishing. Their present g.arb when in their wilderness 
is a lungoti for a male and a rough cloth for the femalo round her loins. When 
they come out to tho adjoining village the male will have a rough cloth on his' 
shoulders and tho female a very rough and dirty mdi. The hill and forest 
tribes differ in character from the tamer population of the plains. ^ Their truth- 
fulness, sturdy loyalty and a certain joyous bravery are worth praising. In his 
Report on wild tribes. General Briggs writes “ They are faithful, truthful and 
attached to their superiors, rca<ly at all times to lay down their lives for those 
they serve and remai’kable for their indomitable courage,” 

2. — Aboriginos found in His Highness the Nizam’s Domi- 
nions. — The followi cig are the principal aboriginal or hill tribes found in His 
Highness the Nizam’s Dominions. The brief descriptive sketch given below for 
each tribe will further elucidate their antecedents, 

(1) Gonds, (2) Bhils, (3) Koyas, (4) CLentchulawad, and (5) Andhs. 

GONDS. 


3 —Gonds —This hill tribe has in these Dominions a strength of 4,7.37 
males and 4,598 females returned as following the Hindu religion and 14,637 males 
and 14,023 females returned as professing their ancestral religion. Out of more than 
a dozen sub-divisions uf this tribe the following are found within the area under 
report, viz (1) Raj Gond, (2) Pardhan, (3) Korku, (4) holam, (o) Dharwc and 
(6)Koilabhute, the remaining names in the C’asU) Index, which were taken directly 
56 
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from the schedules, only representing the names of the deities worshipped by 
the Goods or the occupations followed. The Gonda are mostly found in the 
Mahratwara districts, north of the Godaveri river, 

4. — Early History. — During the incursions of the A.ryan race inte 
the Deccan, the Gonds had taken refuge in the forests of Gondvvana {lit: Gond 
forest), which lay apart from the line of march of the invaders. While the ravages 
of war wasted the rich cities of the plains, the refugees were slowly gathering 
strength and confidence. The growing strength of the Aryans, however, compelled 
this tribe to migrate down to the south or the Deccan and here they scattered 
themselves over the forests which they occupied. Though the term “Aborigines” 
is applied to them, it must be remembered that this is merely a convenient ex- 
pression serving to distinguish the tribe from races of Aryan descent. 

With tho'littlo or no record of the antecedents of this tribe, antiquarians 
have found it unable to discover or formulate any characteristics distinctive to 
them. From one of the Gond hymns, preserved by Mr. Hisli^p, wo learn that 
they were created near Mount Dowlagiri in the Himalayas and that their 
gluttonous and impure habits caused a foul odour which so olt'endcd the nostrils 
of Mahadev, that he converted a part of his body into a squirrel which was 
ordered to floe w'ith tail erect before them. The Gonds pursued the squirrel 
and followed it into a cave which was the God’s prison on earth. Mahadev then 
arose and placed a stone of 16 cubits long at the entrance to the cave and. 
stationed a giant at the gate. IJiit four brothers had been left behind. They 
travelled on, over hill and tlale till they reached Kachikopa Loliargiri, the iron 
valley in the Red Hills. Here they found a giant wl»o was at first inclined to 
eat them, but becoming pacified, gave them his daughters ia marriage. From 
these unions sprang the Gond race. 

This legend at any rate is consistent with the theoiy that the Gonds 
entered this part of the country from the North and intermarried with the 
inhabitants they found here. Notwithstanding the rising power of the Aryans all 
round this tribe, they upheld their independence for about two centuries, and 
they yet maintain their nationality. 

— Gond Superstitions, &C. — Though the Gonds have copied much 
from the Hindu ceremonial, an account of the observances of some of their ancestral 
superstitions, &c., will not be devoid of .some interest. They carry cow’s flesh to 
their lips wrapped in cloth, so as not to break too openly with the Hindu 
divinities. They are on this account ranked lower than the lowest Hindu castes. 
But in the social scale, Mahars and Dliers are below them. At the present day 
the Gonds are frequent visitors at the adjacent villages, the shyness and timidity 
they displayed when first brought out of their forest homes having almost 
disappeared. Others who have never stepped within the precincts of a village 
still entertain the same ancestral timidity, for, on the approach of even a half 
civilized villager, they leave their huts and their little possessions and take 
refuge in the thickest parts of the jungle. In common with other hill tribes, 
the Gonds possess black skins, flat noses and thick lips, which at once proclaim 
them of <)ther than Aryan blood. For both .sexes, a cloth wound about the waist 
constitutes the chief article of attire. Necklaces of beads, ear rings of brass and 
iron, brass bracelets and girdles of twisted cords find favor in the eyes of the 
young men and wuinen. For the most part, light-hearted and easy tempered, 
when once their sliyness is overcome, they prove exceedingly communicative. 
They are naturally frank and far more truthful than the average inhabitant of 
the town or village. They arc nevertheless arrant thieves, ‘tliough their pilfering 
is generally managed in the simplest and most adroit mannier. * They are fond of 
music and celebrate their festivals by dancing to the sound of a drum and a fife. 
Sometimes they form a ring by joining hands and advance in step towards the 
centre and again retire while circling round and round. When wearied with 
dancing, they sing. All are addicted to drinking. 
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6.-“G01ld Apiculture. — The recruited Gonds from the wilder clans 
live by cultivation. They first seek oti the hill slope for a new piece of ground. 
This they clear of jungle and then cover with logs of wood heaj)Ing up smaller 
brushwood on the top. Just before the rains, when the h<*t weather has 
thoroughly dried the new cut wood, they set fire to the pile. After the first 
rainfall they scatter millet or other inferior grain among the ashes; and where the 
ground is steep, they merely throw the seed in a lump along the top of the plot 
and leave it to be washed to its place by the rains. This facile mode of 
husbandry is happily less practised now than formerly. 


7.— .Qoud Religion. — Coming next to the religion of the Gonds we find 
the most conflicting accounts given regarding it. As has already been said, the 
Gonds count at least 12 religious sects distinguished by the number of deities 
they respectively worship. But the fact is that the religious beliefs of these 
tribes vary from village to village and nowhere has their theological system 
attained such a pitch of precision as to enable them to exactly define the number 
of their gods. Their principal gods are: — (I) Thakur Dev. lie is the household 
god presiding over the homestead and the farmyard and, being Omnipresent, 
requires no image to represent him. (II) Ghamham Dev. His worshippers 
build for him a rude hut about a hundred yards from the village. In one 
corner they plant a bamboo with a red or yellow rag tied to the end; and hanging 
up a withered garland or two, and strewing about the floor a few blocks of rough 
stone smeared with vermilion, they dedicate the place to Ghansham Dev. There 
every November or so, the whole village assembles to worship, with sacrifices of 
fowls and li<iuor or oven a pig. Presently the god descends on tho head of 
one of the worshippers, who staggers to and fro, bereft of his senses, till he 
wildly rushes into the jungle. Then, happy that a scapegoat has been found 
for the sins of the village, the people send two or throe men after him, who bring 
the fugitive back. (l[l) Bagh Dev. His shrine is in the jungle. He protects 
them from tigers and other beasts of prey. (IV) Bapa Dev. He has a place on 
the villa<»'e boundary. (V) Malwa Dev, His shrine is opposite the headman s 
house. tVl) Khara Dev, and (Vll) Sanjia Dev. Those gods are reprosented 
by eg<» shaiied stones near the village. With tho exception of these their 
ancestral deities, they reverence also cholera and small-pox under the names ot 
Mari imA Mata Devi. They also believe in evil spirits and propitiate them. 
They set up poles consisting of a bamboo with a piece of rag tied to the end placed 
on a heap of stones or the like. There the spirit takes up his abode and 
then at each festival in tho family the spirit has his share of the banquet. 

3, Gond Priests. — As in the case of other religions, the Gonds too have 

their priests called Baigas, with whom some authorities identify the Bhaninas 
Physically finer men than the ordinary Gond and surpassing him in courage a 
skill as sportsmen, these priests have won for thcinselves a respec w iic i 
rarely abused; and in any question, whether of a religious observance or . 
boundary dispute, their decision is final. When a Gond falls victim to 
the Baiga is ialled in to lay tho spirit of the dead and to ohar“ ^ '^2 
additional power which the tiger has derived from his - ^ 

through certain movements representing the ' . , J,. “xhig 

lastlyukes up with his teeth a mouthful of the blood 

done, the jungle is free again. While worshipping the same gods as tao .roi d , 
the Baigas have a special reverence for Mai Dkantn, (mother earth.) 

9.— Hindu ceremonies among Gonds.— The Gonds 

certain Hindu ceremonies, such as PUrapaMi, &e., m the l marriages 

thev call in the aid of Brahman priests. The ausincious day for Gond 
is not unoften flxed by a Brahman astrologer. Births and marriages 
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poor or frajjal lover. As a rule, the Goods bury their dead but the more proa- 

S roua families now, sometimes burn an adult corpse after the manner of the 
Indus. “Waking” the dead, forms an important part of the funeral rites. 

10.— Sub-divisions of the Gonds. — We next turn to the consideratioh 
of the six principal sub-divisions of the Gonds found within these Dominions. 

I. — Raja Gond or Royal” Gond.-^-This sect is eonsidered far superior to 
the other sub-divisions. Any of the Gonds will eat with a Raj Gond and use his 
leaf plates, but the latter will not return the civility. Their women (Raj Gond) 
often affect the Hindu style of dress. They still tie up their hair in the Telugu 
fashion ; but instead of bringing their lugaaes up over the left breast they are 
now beginning to wear short sleeved bodices. The respect shown to the Raj Gond 
by other Gonds seems to be on account of his descent from a Rajput Many 
01 the descendants of the petty chiefs of the days of the Gond rule show the 
clearest signs of possessing a mixture of Hindu and aboriginal blood. The 
Hindu element in such oases has not been the debased attiolo current among 
the labouring masses of the population, but the purer strain derived from the 
aristocratic families of Rajputana. The majority of the Raj jSonda appear to have 
returned themselves as Hindus, as they imitate the Hindus in most of their cere- 
monies, outdoing the Brahman in purifying themselves and aping them iu all 
their ceremonies. A pure Raj Gona wears the sacred thread and thinks it an 
insult to him if ho, in status, be compared to a Gond. His purification takes him 
so far as to clean, as a Brahmin does, the faggots wherewith his food is cooked 
and water is sprinkled oyer them before they are taken to the oven whioh is first 
purified with cuwdung. 

II.— Pardhans. — These justly correspond to the Dakkalas among the Manga. 
They arc the priests of the tribe, but occupy a yery low status. The priestly 
office is hereditary atjd the Bhumiah or the yillage priest receives grain dues 
just as do the halwatedara in a village community. They are also servants of the 
adjacent village and evidently get their living in this manner. In some 
instances they have taken to agriculture. The profession of the Pardhans is to 
repeat the genealogies of the Gonds, describing the exploits of their ancestors and 
reciting the myths of their religion in rhyme. They are known by different 
names, such as Pathari and Desai, in different parts of the country. The 
Pardhans when pressed by watit maintain themselves by committing petty 
thefts, Exclusive of the occupations already mentioned, cotton spinning, cloth 
selling, timber dealing, gr^ss selling, &c., are also frequent avocations among the 
PnrdUans, 

III.— Korkus, or Kurkus. — The Eorkus are of Kolarian origin and are there- 
fore presumably anterior to the Gonds. The 'Koikus are divided into six classes, 
viz., (1) Buboe, (2) Banwar,(yt) Dholewar, (A) Rumhah, (5) Bardta, and (6) Boptiah. 
The languages of 2, 3 and 4 are alike, while those of the others differ a little. 
The members of the first class occasionally take the daugl\ters of the fourth in mar- 
riage, but will not allow the attention to be reciprocated. The Korkus are divided 
into Gotras ; the story goes that their ancestf»rs were assembled by the gods and 
to each was assigned the name, of tho object nenr which he took up his position. 
Whenever a Korku dies a teakwood headstone is sot up at his or her own village 
cemetry. On the headstone is carved representations of the sun, the nioon, a man 
on horseback, a peacock and a jungle spider. The lyorkus are slightly taller than 
the Gonds, well built and muscular. Their physiognomy is not pleasing. Now- 
n-days their whole creed is tainted with Hinduism and it is difficult to find 
out their original belief. From their act of worshipping by turning towards 
the sun and the moon, it may be presumed that they were the 'worshippers of 
the BUD and the moon. Certain trees wore once held in reverence, and the teak 
is still worshipped. The following accounts of the Korku creation are very 
interesting and are therefore reproduced in this Report which is the first 
of its kind in Riis Highness’ territories, 
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“ It cj^e to pass that the gods took counsel togetlier to make man of red 
earth, and the god Bhim sent a messenoer to the house of a white ant, for 
there was no red earth elsewhere. The ant said it could spare nono, but 
Bhim told it that men should not live for ever and when they died they should be 
buried in the earth and again become clay. And Bhim called the sun and the 
moon to be his witnesses and his security. Then the gods made men of the clay 
and set them in the sun to dry. Now at that time there were not many trees 
on the earth, but each tree was a demon and demons came and spoilt the clay 
images and vexed the soul of Bhim. But ho made a dog and set him to 
watch and when the tree demons came, the dog barked; and Bhim catching 
them turned their roots upside down, so the men of clay dried and becamo 
Korkus. And after this both the gods and men were hungry. Then Bhim sent 
forth a crow and the crow flew over the great waters for many da 3 's until its 
wings dropped off, and then it hopped over strong ground until its feet were 
sore. At last it found one grain of mki before the house of a Maug and it 
took the grain back to Bhim. Then Bhim sent for the Mang and would have 
bought food from him but he said, “ifay, but I will freely give you your fill.” 
So they all ate from the hand of the Mang, save one god named Kuar. Then 
Bhim created women, one woman for each man : and the Korkus bred and 
mustered. But it happened that a head man of the raoo waxed greedy and 
would have taken from the Korkus one measure instead of one grain or Htki 
daily. Therefore Bhim turned him into a bullock and said, “ 1 will make Mnhars 
to eat your flesh and your bones will return to the ants and Chambars will I raise 
to tan your hide.’* Then he made two Gaolans to tend the bullock and of fllth 
made he them. 


“Another account states that Mahadev created the Korku race at the 
entreaty of Havana, king of Ceylon, in order to people the Satpura Hills. The 
demons in thi.s account arc not trees but horses. Mahadev also created the 
mahoti and the singwal trees to provide them waist cloths and pagriis', the wild 
plantain for shade, and for food, the moha, the cM)', the siwan and the roots of 
edible grasses. The name of the Mang in this account is Japro. The pig 
Badder is brought from the tank by Bhirasen to eat the filth with which the 
hero, in his anger at finding that he has defiled himself by eating from a Mang’a 
hands, has covered the house of Japre. The pig does so, and is rewarded by 
being worshipped every third year under the name of Mahabissen. 

The Korkus arc ancestor worshippers and worship their male and feinalc 
anscestors (Pitow/t). They annually hold a ceremony called i\iQ Thulyagni'* 
at which they place the departed spirits at rest. Five bits of bamboo to re* 
present the dead man’s bones, five crab’s legs, seven blades of dograh gras, a 
piece of turmeric and five grains of'ricc are together placed m a small basket and 
forced into a crab’s hole under water. Tlie son or any other relative, who is to 
“lay" the spirit of the departed one, works himself into a state of drunken ex- 
citement before entering a pool to search for a crab’s hde. Dancing and 
drinking conclude the ceremony. The Baiga priests of the Gonds arc large y 
drafted from this sect. 


IV.— KoLaMS.— These, though they differ frotn the Gonds in their religious 
beliefs are generally considered to be a branch of the same tribe* Amung t lo 
Kolams, as among the Korkus, the teak is a sacred tree, lliey worship two 
goddesses: (1) Sita who presides over the fields and the crops, and (^) Devi w o 
watches over the health of the village. To Sita they oiler first fruits in Srawan 
(Ausmstl the men bringing teak- leaves and jungle flowers on the first day and on 
the Sd% K offerings to their fields. Then the vil age people 

assemble and Lt together near a shrine, still using teak leaves. A gmat . 

and an old man of the caste prays for a blessing on thoir crops and fields Devi 
U^woJshipped on the last evening of Vaishak (May). A goat 
killed at each of the four corner stones marking the village boundaries and a feast 
is held the nsi Kt day. The Kolams arc said to belong properly to the genua Gvnd^ 
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V. — Dakwk, or as they are generally called Naik Gonds, were soldiers 
under the Gond kings and, even to the present day, they prefer serving a 
zemindar as a sepoy to cultivating a held. 

VI. — Koilabuctbs or Kolabliuts are a vagrant Gond tribe. Their women 
are dancing girls as would appear from the sense of the word. They follow their 
])rofessi()n cJiiefly among the Hindus which is reckoned disreputable by the 
people of their own race. 

BHILS. 

11. — Bhils. — The next forest tribe with a population of 5,414 males and 
5,()01 females is Bhil. Out of this, 235 males and 235 females returned them- 
selves as following the ancestral lihil religion while the rest returned themselves 
as Hindus. 

12. — Early History.— The ancestors of the Bhils now found in these 

Dominions api)car to have been driven out of the forests of Mewar and Udaipur 
where they flourished under the rule of their own independent chiefs. They 
gradually found their way into Ivhandcsh and tliencc into the forests of 
Ajanta, &c., in His Highness’ territories. 

1 ho popular legend of the origin of the Bhils is that they are descended from 
Mabadev wlio begat them of a female whom he met in the woods. One of them, 
ugly and vicious, kilie<l his father s bull, and was banished to the mountains and 
forests. Ilis descendents Jiavc since that time been called Bhils or outcastes. 
'J he name Bhil is liowever believed to be derived from the Dravidian billuj* 
a bow. In inany states of Kajputaiia, Malwa and Gujerat when a Rajput chief 
succeeds, bis brow Ls marked by blood taken from the thumb or the too of a 
Bhil. The Bajput says that this blood-mark is a sign of Bhil allegiance, but it 
seems to be a relic of Bhil power. The Bhils are very persistent in keeping 
alive this practice. The rigJit of giving blood is claimed by certain families, and 
the belief that the man from whose veins it flows dies within a year fails to 
(lamp their zeal fnjiu this usage. Tlic Rajputs, on the other band, would 
gladly let the practice die out, as they say that they shrink from the application 
of this impure Bhil blood. 1- he true ground of their dislike to tho ceremony 
is probably duo to the quasi-ackuowledgmcnt which it conveys of their need 
of investiture by an older and coiujuered race. The Bhils although grouped 
in distinct eksses, are one people. The Mughals, (I COO, A. D.) found them 
hardworking and loyal subjects, and under the Delhi Bmperors they seemed to 
have continued quiet and orderly. But during the eiglitecnth century in the 
disturbances that marked the transfer of ’power from the Mughals to the 
Malirattas, they asserted their independence and the Mahrattas failing to bring 
them to order treated them as outlaws and permitted their lowest officers to take 
their lives without trial. A Bhil caught in a disturbed part of the country 
was without inquiry flogged and hanged. Torture was freely resorted to. 
Exposed to the sun, witli his nose slit and his ears shaved from his head, tho 
Bhil was burnt to death chained to a red-hot iron seat. Hundreds were thrown 
over .a high dill near Antur and large bodies ol them, assembled under a 
promise of pardon, were beheaded or blown from the guns. Their women were 
mutilated or smothered by smoke, and their children smashed to death against 
the stones. Cruelties like this drove tho Bhils to desperation. They took 
refuge in the rocky fastnesses and forests. The Bhils, roving and restless by 
disposition and skilful hunters by necessity, long (defied their oppressors. 
Superstitious in the extreme and possessing little attachment to fixed spots, 
their hi veliko habitations on the isolated knolls were abandoned without regret on 
the occurrence of any evil omeu. Addicted to. bouts of drinking they burst forth 
iu frenzied bands on the mare settled country, and were a scourge to the lowlands. 
Ten thousand of the Gaekwar’s troops, sent for the purpose of their coercion 
yrerg <,leftiated and driven with disgrace from their fitstnesses. After JflUQSUOoe»fiU 
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attempt on the part of the British in 1818 to bring them to order 
kinder measures were resorted to. A large body of the BLds 
reclaimed. They took service under the EnglLsh ami 
which in 1827 numbered 600 men. This cor{)s stormed 
umeformed sections of the race, seized the lenders ami 
the clans to habits of order. By the personal influence 
English officers, Robertson, Evans and Outram, many Bhils 
members of the Police or as hiisbandsman into regular industry. At tlio .same 
time, though peace was established and has since on the whole in-cvailod, any 
local disturbance has sufficed to reawaken in some of the Bliil tribes their 
old love of plunder. 


by force, 
Avere thus 
formed a Bhil Corjis 
the fa.stno.'isos of the 
reduced the whole of 
of some of tlie early 
settled down, as 


18.— Social Condition of the Bhils.— The Bhil has made little 
advance in the standard.s of civilisKition or comfort. Ignorance, carde-ssness and 
love of liquor have sunk many of the race deep in debt to the astute llimhi. 
The machinery of the law courts is worked by the Hindu n, surer to kcej) Ids 
Bhil debtors in his power, and notwithstanding the groat rise in the, value ot tlieir 
labour, many of the Bhils toil on in practical bondage to their ere<litors. They 
are fed between seed time and harvest, and they receive an occasional turban 
or cotton cloth. In other respects they are not much better <>(1‘ than iii tlie 
old times of oppression. Even as small landholders tluiir eareh ssness and 
want of skill prevent their rise in the social scale. As labourers, although 
physically strong and efficient workers when they please, their idleness and 
titfulness stand in the way of their earning high wages. 

How far the modern Bhil has changed from the original Bhil it is hard 
to say. The lowland Bhils, and when well fed many hill Bhils also, heeomo 
equal in size and appearance to the low cla.s.s liindu.s. In J*oona, they are 
superior in stature, appearance and intelligence to the Satpuras, This seems 
to show that the stunted, stupid and savage Bhils of h,hamle.sh, (iujerat, 
Bajputana and Central India have, either from marriage with older ami lower 
races or from exposure and want of food, sullered ))olh in mind and body. The 
■wild woodman is dark, short but well made, active and hardy, with high 
cheek bbnes, wide nost. ils and in some cases coar.se, almost African features. 
Among the southern and western tribes who probably inure nearly represent 
the original type of Bhil, are many well built and not a few tall baiidsomo 
men with regular features and w.avy hair. The lowland Bhils are now scarcely 
to be distinguished from the local low class Hindus. 

14. — BMl Sub-divisions. — 'J’he Bhils of the present day may conveni- 
ently be arranged under the following groups, viz.,(l)thi>so of the [>lains,(2) those ol 
the hills and forests and (3) the nyxed tribes. The first ami the thinf arc found 
in small numbers in all the Mahratwara districts and the soeoiul, viz , 235 males 
and 235 females in Sirpur Tandur. The first and the tliird group aro those that 
arc returned as Hindus and are much more relorined than the seeoiul set who have 
seldom any elotliing except a strip of cotton round their loins. Tlu'ir women 
wear a coarse tattered robe. When they cannot got grain, they feed on wild roots 
and fruits, on several kinds of vermin or animals that have died a natural death, 
and probably in remote places on the flesh ot the cow. The lowland Bhils wear a 
turban, a coat and waistcloth, and their women a robe with or witliout a hoilice. 
Both the men and women wear brass or silver ear-rings and anklets, lliey are in 
many respects Hiuduised and.uow constitute a low caste ol the Hindu community. 
They give caste dinners at births, betrothals, marriages and deaths and aro partt- 
cular as to what they eat. 

IK •RTiil superstitions, <StO.— There are some oatlis and ceremomos 

which no Bhil will venture to break. One is swearing by the dog; the Blul placing 
his hand on the head of the dog, prays that if what he says be not true, the curse 
of the dog may fall upon him. Another, oath is, taking a small quantity 
of jowar into the hand and holding it up praying tiiat tlic gram he cut, may 
bring curses and do.st:'uetiou on him, should he speak uu^jut bu. tiuui 
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third oath is taken by placing the hand on the head of his son. In many in- 
stances when these oaths arc made use of, written agreements are given by 
which the person swearing, agrees that, should any serious or extraordinary 
injury happen to himself or his family within a certain time, he will consent to 
be held guilty or to have stated a falsehood. 

They believe strongly in witchcraft, and, also in the power of the Burwas or 
witch-finders to point out who may be the witch who has inflicted any injury on 
them. Should any of their relatives die without apparent cause, they consult the 
Burwa, who, generally a shrewd, clover fellow, manages to find out beforehand what 
U'.dy, <lisagreeable old woman may live in the enquirer’s village, and he proceeds, 
apparently oracularly, to describe this old witch. Witches with the Bhils are 
tried much in the same way that they were in civilized England two centuries 
ago. They place the woman in one side of a bullock's packsack, and three dry 
cakes of cowdung in the other, and throw her into a water, when if she sink, she 
is no witch, but if she swim she is. Another mode is by rubbing chillies in the 
eyes which in a witch has no power to produce tears. 

Their method of settling disputes is by the ceremony called, chdk fihirana^ or 
the assemblage of all the Bhils of the two villages to which the disputants belong. 
The matter is then discussed} and when they are agreed as to the sentence to be 
passed, one party pours a quantity of spirits into the hand of his opponent, who, 
after praying if he ever quarrels again on the point now settled, the curse of the 
deity Mdtd or small-pox may fall upon him, drinks it off ; and every one present 
then goes through the same ceremony. 

. — Bhilala.— The Bhilola is a cross between a Bhil and a Rjyput. Of 

this class are all the llhil chiefs of the Vindhya Range. They do not intermarry 
with Bhils, but only in their own caste. Their marriage ceremonies comprise 
the agreement, the betrothal and the wedding. The ceremony of marriage 
consists of an interchange of visits by the members of the bride’s and bridegroom's 
family during which the necessary liquor for the discussion of the preliminaries 
is drunk. The betrothal and the w’edding are performed by the bride and 
bridegroom being painted over with turmeric ten days before the wedding, 
both parties eating together, and the bridegroom being conveyed on horseback 
to the bride’s house, where a monciM^ or a kind of shed is put up, which he 
first enters. The bride is then brought out to him and they both march 
seven times round a burnt offering of oil-seed and barley, their clothes being 
tied together. The night is spent in drinking and dancing and in the morning 
the bridegroom takes the bride to his own house. The dowry given by the 
bridegroom is Rs. 16^, while the bride contributes her jew'cls. The RhilRla 
women do not remarry, although the Bhil women may. If the hus* 
band die, bis brother alone may take the widow and all the property and 
children. But the brothcr-iii-law sometimes gives her away, without consulting 
her wishes to another man, an irregularity which proves a fruitful source of 
quarrel. Should a widow have no offspring, her husband's property is divided 
among his relatives, 


Bhil marriages differ soinowbat from those of the ^hilalas and are less formal. 
With them the marriage take place at the age of 12 years and there is no 
betrothal. The Bhils are very suspicious of their wives. Bhil women who 
leave their husbands subject the man with whom they run away to a fine 
of twelve cattle in the case of a first marriage, and six in the case of a 
second, while in the case of running away with a virgin the fine is only three. 
^Ihe Bhils bury boys and virgins and those who have died of small-pox}all others 
are burnt. The funeral ceremonies are performed by the Gosain Bawols 
who are generally presented with a bullock for their part in the work. 

17.— British Policy towards Bhils.— The policy adopted by 
BritiHii fi^overnment to civilize the Bhils is worth noting here. 
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UU’I *^*^^*^^*^^ were adopted towards tho refractory 

Bhils, which deserve consideration. The first was that of coercion by tlio 
slaughter of I^ders, by banishment, imprisonment, tho lash and the ff*bbct 
accompanied by alternations of conciliatory measures, abandoned, if not soon 
successful tor the primitive rem^y, which was equally unsuccessful. The 
second was that of gentleness, kindness, and persuasion solely, a iiolicy which 
tamed these savage barbarians, and proved wonderfully successful. “ tL main 
features m this theory of reformation were, the awarding of strict iustice to an 
oppres8edrace;the overthrow of tho patriarchal authority of the NaiL (horeditarv 
headman) and the substitution in their stead of a European Chief, who should 
be equally respected and obeyed and whose comman is and precepts would prove 
of a very different nature to those which had heretofore emanated am m-r the 
hills; the conciliatory character and talent of the officers to be employoj“ the 
judicious selection tor the new military body of the wild unruly spirits’ who 
disdained the toil of honest lauour and the settlement among the colonies of tne 
more staid of the community; the provision of a comparable maintenance for every 
one, the re-establishment of the ancient village Bhil police, and above all the mild 
and liberal though firm spirit of tlic existing administration wliicli encouraged 
with generous assistance the well disposed, exeicised a wholesome control .iver 
the evil-doers, and whose measures, under the new arrangement were equally 
certain of being promulgated and enforced by unbiassed servants." free 
pardon was granted for all past crimes to those who surrendered at discretion; 
waste lands were alloted, rent free for a term of 20 years, wherever the Naiks 
and their followers proposed to settle and an ample grant of money for clothes 
and subsistence, together with animals and inipiemiuts of cultivation, w.ue 
allowed during the period when the rude husbandman was under proper 
instruction to make the earth yield up her treasures lor his own support." 


At first it was difficult for the Bhils, accustomed to look with a suspicious 
eye ou the proceedings ot* ad other races wiiU wuioli they came ui coiicuct, to 
believe in the good t’aitn of the British iioverauiciib, orradually iDwevoi* tliur 
coafide ace was gained. Y'et ic was a hard inaoter for a trioe waica had Ijcca 
engaged for so many years in rapine anddeoauoiierry, to settle do vvn to peace tble 
pursuits. Much depended on tho tact and judgiueab ot the English offie als. 
Captain Outrani freely associated with tneiu and went abjut unattended, 
indulging the wildmen with feasts and cntenaiuinents and delighting all by 
his matchless urbanityi Captain Outram at length contrived to draw over to t lO 
cause nine recruits, one of whom was a aotorioas plunderer and ua d a snort tune 
before successfully robbed the officer commanding a detachment whicii had been 
sent against him. 


This infant corps soon became strongly attached to tho person of their tievv 
chief, and entirely devoted to his wishes. Their good will had been won by liis 
kind and conciliatory manners; wnile their admiration and respect iiad ocon 
thoroughly roused and excited by his prowess and valour in the enase. rfn jwiy 
but surely the happiest results of this phicy were attained, ihe Bhils tueni selves 
were orgauisjd into an invincible corps for establishing order in tue pro\^iriee ; 
and for subduing their own clans. The lands were again cultivated, and 
begau to assume that appearaace ot prosperity which now so conspicuously 
distinguisuea it. 

The Bhil| who has confirmed to the new administration has experienced a new 
birtL He has been completely changed and has entered on a new career. “ Ho 
feels a relish for that industry" says Oaptaui ijrauani “waich renders sun- 
sistence secure and life peaceful and happy. He unites with the ryot in tho 
cultivation of thOiSe fields whion he once ravaged aad laid wasto, and protects 
the village, the traveller and the property ol Governmeat, wiuen were 
formerly the objects of h.s spoliation. Tne extensive wilds, whicn ueretotore adord- 
ed cover during his bloody expeditions, are now smaing witn truittul crops. And 
populated iadustrv and opulence are professing throughout the land, ftanools 
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have boon introduced for the benefit of the rising generation ; and the present 
youth, inured to labor, and sobered by instruction, have lost the recollection 
of the state of older times, when from their insular position, the tribe alone 
retorted vengeance and hatred upon the oppressors,'’ 

During 1819, the Bhils in the Ajanta and Goatala ranges had greatly 
increased in numbers and were under .‘12 leaders, the chief of whom was Chil 
Naik who was afterwards subdued and Iianged. But the Bhils were still 
ravaging the plains to avenge the loss of Chil Naik and in 1821 a military 
force had to bo sent against them, which succeeded in making 1,200 of their 
followers capitulate. After a few months quiet, there was another outbreak 
in 1822 headed l>y the famous Hina. The low country was harassed for 
some time but as torce failed to subdue them it was determined in 1825 to try 
kind measures. The Bhils were promised a living if they came down to the 
plains but they refused to do so. Attempts were therefore made to encourage 
them to enlist and form them into a Bbil Corps. An agency was established near 
Clialisgaon, and Major Evans and Lieut. Graham induced many of the Ajanta 
Bhils to form settlements and engage in agriculture. The Bhils were still 
troublesome and those at Kanhar recommenced their depredations about 1830. 
The (jfoatala hill, seven miles north of Kanhar became noted as one of their 
stronghokls and a body of the contingent troops was ordered up from 
Aurangabad, to hunt them out of the hills and re-open the ghat roads. The 
troops w'cre encamped at Goatala for six months and the hills were scoured. 
It was about this time that the Outram ghat was constructed by Capt. Outram 
while ho was conciliating the wild hill men of the Ajanta and Goatala ranges. 
A force was afterwards cantoned at Kanhar for several years and a British 
officer was stationed there as Bhil Agent. The troops were withdrawn in 1840 
and the Bhil agency was abolished a few years later. During the Great 
Indian Mutiny, the Ajanta Bhils were once more troublesome and under 
Bhagojoc Naik, broke out in the Ahmednagar district. They continued 
their depredations for a couple of years but in 1859 their leader was surprised 
and captured during a bold raid on Chalisgaon. 

18. — Bhil Ol£lIlS. — Out of more than a dozen of the Bhil clans the 
principal one that is found in thc.se Dominions is Nirdhi or as it is generally 
called Hirdhi or Naik tribe. Thu Hirdhis are mostly found on the Ajanta 
range of Hills in Jainnair and Bragaon, They arc said to be discontented and 
quarrelsome and therefore difficult to manage. 

ANDHS. 

19. — AndhS.— The Andhs are more Hinduised than the rest of the 
aborigines. Brahmans are employed to celebrate their marriages and they abstain 
from beef and liquor. Almost all the Andhs in these Dominions are agricul 
turists. Tboy bury their dead. The Andhs are chiefly found in the Mahrat- 
wara districts u<ljoining the Berars. From theip name it appears probable 
that they are the descendants of the Andhs, an aboriginal race dwelling in 
the Telingana country. A Ithough they speak Mahratti, their women retain 
the Teiugu fashion of doing the hair. 

KOYAS. 

20. — The Koyas.— The Koyas are an aboriginal race found chiefly in the 
Telingana districts and mostly in the Warangal district. They belong to the 
same family as the Gonds and the other primitive races of C,entral and Southern 

• India. The Koyas say that they are the descendants of Bhimsen and the 
local tradition is that when Bhimsen accompanied his brother Dharmaraja in 
his forest exile, he one day went out hunting. Hero he met a wild woman of 
the woods with whom he fell ip love and subsequently married. Thefiroitof 
^oir uniou was the £oya people. The tradition further states that this wild 
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woman was not a human being. The language .spoken by them is siniiliir to 
that of the (Jonds. Like the latter they are noted for their truthful habits. 
Their numerous villages in the vicinity of the Pakhul lake, usually contain but 
8r smftll nuniDcr of huts {ind arc often situated in the stniill r.Ictiriuf’s nijido in 
the heart of the jungle. The huts are composed entirely of thatch and bamboo. 
When clearing a patch for the purpose of cultivation, tlic Koyas cut down all 
the trees except the Ippa lati folia) and tamarind trees, the fruit of 

which serves as food. The fruit of the Ip|ia tree is dried and reduced to pow- 
der. This made irito cake or porridge forms the favourite food for tin; greater 
part of the year. They also distil great ipiantities of an intoxicating'^ .spirit 
from the flowers* They will cat the flesh of every animal, not (iven rejecting 
that of the cow. They seldom remain long in one (dace, for, as soon as the 
productive powers of the soil are exhausted the^y move to another spot and 
make a fresh clearing. They have no caste ; their religion consists of belief in 
One Supreme Being. They also Avorship the spirits of the mountains and a 
divinity who protects them from the ravages of tigers. They regard heaven as 
a large and strong fort where there is an abundance of rice ".stored up for those 
who are permitted to enter. Hell is a place in which an iron cow continually 
gnaws the flesh of the unfortunate pensons detained tlicre. Widow marriages 
are allowed. Their wedding ceremonies are exceedingly simple : the betrothed 
couple have triangular marks placed on tlnsir foreheads; they tlnn kneel together 
and the ceremony is completed by pouring water over the heads of both. The 
personal appearances of both sexes is tlm reverse of prepossessing. They are 
victims to fever and both mon and women are untidy and dirty. 'I'he men 
carry bows and arrows and some have matchlocks with which tliey shoot game. 
They also collect honey and bees’ wax for barter. 

21.-“Koya Sub-divisions. — These, like the Chontchus have returned 
themselves as Hindus and their only sub-divisions are : — (1) Kocha Koya, (2) 
Banna Koya, (3) Ali Koya, and (4) Tooloo Koya. 

OHENTCHULAWAD. 


22.— OhentCbUlawad. — In the hilly parts of Tolingana is found the hill 
tribe called Chenchola, Chontsu, Chentchulawad or (Jliontsuwad. TTie account 
they give of themselves is that during the war of the Hamayana they 
were shepherds, but that having distinguished themselves in the contest by 
ttieir skilful use of the bow and arrow they were given the title of Clumcaolas 
or Ohensuwads. They then migrated to the hilly districts Avhicli they now 
inhabit in small communities called (jmUms. Each gi-dem imdudos several 
tribes and has a portion of the hills allotcd to it by common consent. The 
Chentchus do not transfer their rights to the hill produce to (laeh other but 
occasionally give a portion as'doWry to their daughters. They are generally 
unwilling to take to agricultural pursuits, though they arc sometimes employed 
i)y ^iie villa^rors in the plains to watch tludr liclds during the harvest. In 
fOTmer times they levied a kind of black mail ; but since the introduction of the 
Police force, this has been discontinued, and some of them aie employed a.s 
ghat taliariea or road watchmen. During the hill festival winch takes place 
m the iumrle called Garudachellam iu the Nallamalai Hdls in April, they collect 
fees from the pilgrims. The legend goes on to say that one Chentchu l.akshmi, 
the beloved datu^Wr of Chiki Naik, the Chief of the Chentchus, had been married 
totheifatt Awn, one of the incarnations of Vi.shnu during the Dw.apara 'l uga 
at Garudachellam, wherefore all tho Chentchus are Vaishnaviis. Owing to this 
marriage they consider themselves to bo very much higher in status than the 

other forest triberf. Their language is chiefly a paiois of Tolugu. 

0 

This aboriginal race, though Hinduisod to a certain extent, has developed 
great expertuess in hunting. The men wear nothing hut a narrow strip of 
cfoth round their loins, and the women are clothed like Hindus but morQ 
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scantily. A Chentchu man who has not lost his primitive habits always 
carries an axe slun" in liis girdle and bows and arrows in his hand. They are an 
inollen.sive people, easily managed by judicious treatment, but also easily 
roused to violence, and traditionally addicted to petty theft. The Chentchus live 
in .small hamlets along the ba.se and lower spurs of the hills. Their huts are of 
primitive but neat construction, sometimes dome shaped, sometimes resemblinjr 
waggon- tilts. T heir food consists of roots and berries, tamarind, milk, &o., but 

they also oat grain which they obtain honestly or by theft. They are expert 
cliff climbers and obtain honey from bee-hives in the oliflFs which they barter to 
the Banias for cotton cloths, grain, &c. They are divided into clans, the head of 
each of which is styled a Naikadu who officiates at marriages and settles disputes. 
They choose their prie.st from amongst their own number and he is the only 
one ot the community that is buried after death, all the others being 
burnt. When an adult dies, a rupee is placed on the head of the deceased 
before his body is disposed of. ' 

23.— Sub-divisions.— All the Chentchus in this Province returned them- 
selves as Hindus and they consequently were classed as such in the Age 
and Civil Condition Tables. The following are tlie sub-divisions of the 
Chentchus: — 


(1) 

Bhcem. 

(2) 

Adavi. 

(3) 

Deva. 

(4) 

Enadi. 

(5) 

Gondu. 

(6) 

Ingi. 

(7) 

Kuria. 

(8) 

Racha. 

(3) 

Ura. 




DISCUSSION .OF STATISTICS. 


24:.— Discussion of Statistics.— As has already been stated, there are 
5 forest tribes, viz., Bliils protessiug the Hindu and Bhil religions, Gonds who 
returned themselves as Hindus and Gonds, and Chenchuwad, Koya and Andh 
who returned themselves as Hindus. In the Tables VI, VII, and VIII those 
professing their own first religion, viz., Bhil and Gond, were tabulated aa such 
and the rest wore included under Hmdu.s. In the following pages, the figures 
appertaining to the above forest tribes irrespective of the religion they profess 
are touched upon. The following sUtoment gives in a synoptical form the 
numbers returned under each tribe, the variation and the proportions of the 
sexes. 


Forest tribe, 

Actual Population, 

PBKUBNTAdV TO 

TOTAL Provincial 
Population. 

Variation, 

No, of 
females 

Pbrcbntaoi to 
total population 
or Foahst Thumb, 

1 

au 

§ 

En 

1 

00 

a 

S 

1 

s 

■3 f « 

iin 

f 

to 

1,000 

males. 

• 

1 

1 

s* 

a 

Koya 

... 

60,897 

30,763 

30,184 

•53 

•27 

•26 

15,597 

25*6 

979 

43^9 

43^8 

44*0 

Gotid 

... 

37,995 

19,374 

18,621 

‘33 

•17 

•16 

- 1,618 


961 

2 r 4 

27*5 

* 7*8 

Andh 

... 

18,209 

0,289 

8,920 

•16 

•09 

•07 

10,163 

65-7 

960 

181 

13*3 

id*o 

Bhil 

... 

11,016 

6,414 

S,601 

•09 

•04 

•os 

3,545 

23*1 

1,034 



8‘i 

Chontchuwad 


10,641 

6,441 

5,200 

•09 

•05 

•04 

8,310 

77*4 

05c 


H 

7*6 

Total.. 

1 • 

1,38,75/ 

70,281 

68,476 

1*20 

•62 


36.087 

363 

974 

100 

100 

too 
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GAbtdi Xribe uid Rftoe.J Forest Tribes. 

oftheaboriginal element within these Dominionsis 138,757 
Ti*is number bears a percentage 
of 1*2 to the totel provincial population, of which 0-62 are males and 0-58 are 
females. The Koyas bearing the highest proportion of 0*53 per cent beat the 
other tnbes. Gonds come a fair second with 0-33 per cent The others show 
percentages varying from 0*16 to 0*09. 

As in the case of both sexes the Koya males and females show tho highest 
percentages of 0-27 and 0*26 respectively, and are followed by Gond males 
(0*17) and females (0*16). Out ot the three other forest tribes, tho Andhs have 
0*09 per cent for their males and 0-07 per cent for their females. The Bhils 
and Chentchuw^s have changed their places, the former having O' 04 jier cent 
of males which is shown by the females in the latter, while 0 05 per cent is 
famished by Chentchu males and Bhil females alike. 

Considering next the distribution of these tribes among the total population 
of the forest tribes, it is found that the Koyas, with 43 1) for both sexes, 43 8 for 
males and 44*0 for females, again come first followed by the Gonds who show 
27*9 for both sexes, 27*5 for males and 27*3 for females. Of the remaining 
tribes, the Andhs have a percentage for both sexes of 13*1, for males of 13-3, and 
13*0 for females, the Bhils and Ohentchuwad having the same percentage (7*7) 
for their males, a percentage of 7*9 and 7*7 respectively in both sexes and 8*1 
and 7*8 for females respectively. 

In comparing tho variation in the figures of these tribes between the two 
Censuses, we find an increase of 35,087 persons or 25*3 per cent. The Chentchu- 
wads head the group with a percentage increase of 77*4 corresponding to an actual 
addition of 8,310 persons. The Andhs come second with an increase of 55*7 
per cent represented by 10,153 persons. The Koyas though they show the 
largest increase intrinsically, viz., 15,597, show a percentage increase of only 
25*6. Lastly, the Bhils have increased by 23*1 per cent or have increased by 
2,545 persons. The only decrease, 4 per cent, is found among Gonds who show 
1,518 persons less when compared with the figures for the Census of 1881. 
This may be attributed to emigration to tho more fertile regions under 
tho British rule adjoining the Mahratwara districts where they are mostly 
found. The forest tribes are peculiarly nomadic in their habits, always 
' fnigrating in search of better lands and jungles. The only forest tribe 
that hftg a greater number (1,0.34) of females to every 1,000 males is 
the Bhil. The Koyas show 979, the Gonds 961, Andhs 960 and Chontchu- 
wad 956. These numbers range from 979 to 956 and require no 
BxplanatiOn. As regards the preponderance of Bhil females, it may bo 
urged either that female births were coinparativoly more amongst them or that 
' many of the male Bhils had ’emigrated to other spots in searcii of forest pro- 
duce, as the time of the enumeration oorrosponded with the season for collcoting 
iumey, &c. 

25.— .Territorial distribution.— Wc now proceed to consider the 
' ' terntolrial distribution of each forest tribe as depicted in tho following 
^ tttiktiflinftnti 
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Total Fokicht 
Thii’.k». 

Gosp. 

Boil. 

CJUSNTtJHi;- 

WAP. 

Koya. 

AlfDU« 


tc 

c 

a* 

tr." 

*<? 

v! 

1 

‘V 


*3 

o 

mT 

a> 

*3 

I 

1 

£ 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

i 

s 





♦ 



0*2 

0*1 





* 


AtraM-llnldJk 


0*1 

0*1 





0*7 

0*8 

0*0 

0*0 

... 

ta* 

Mahlmbna'f^Jii’ ... 


1‘8 

1*3 





23*5 

24*0 

0*0 

0*0 



NalpMida 


0*4 

0*4 





5*0 

4*3 

O'l 

0*1 

... 


Warauj^al 


40*4 

40*4 





2*0 

2*0 

91*5 

91*5 

... 


Kl^iundiil 


8*0 

8*0 





f)G *7 

67*0 

6*6 

6*7 


... 

Indur 


1*0 

I'l 

1*4 

1*4 

0*.'> 

0*5 

0*1 

0*1 



4*6 

S’a 

Mfdak 


0*1 

0*1 

... 




0*6 

0*6 

... 

... 

... 


Aurangabad 


<}•<> 

7 ‘i 

0*2 

0*7 

83*4 

84*4 


... 

0-1 

0*1 

0*4 

o*S 

Birli 


0‘7 

0*7 

0*8 

0*7 

6*6 

6*1 

... 

... 



29*2 

29*0 

Nandor 


4*2 

4*1 

1*0 

1*0 

0*1 


0*2 

0*1 





aa* 

Naldrug 


V 


0*0 

0*1 




... 

... 



aa* 

hidar 


0-i 

0*2 

0*7 

0*7 



Vr5 

o*S 



63*4 

6a*o 

rarhiiaiii 


8*6 

8*4 

0*2 

0*1 

2*2 

2*0 

... 




2*4 

2*8 

8iri)ur Tandur 


27*2 

?6'9 

ori'G 

9 S *7 

6*8 

6*6 


... 


... 

... 


(iiilbarga 



* 

0*1 

0*1 

0*2 

0*2 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• •• 

Kaichur 


trl 

* 




... 

0*7 

0*6 




**• 

Lingsugnr 


0*6 

0*7 







T*3 

1*5 

... 

aa« 

Kailways 


* 1 

♦ 



0*0 

0*1 

... 

... 

... 


... 

• •h 

rrovindnl Total. 


100 

100 

lou 

1 

1 100 

Ll 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


The highest pruportioas, both in males and females, (40‘4) arc found in the 
district of Vv'ai’atigal, 8irpur Tandur coming next witli 27*2 per cent of males 
and 2()*0 per cent of ieinales. The liigh [)roportion in these districts is easily 
accounted for by the existence of extensive jungles in them. 


Parbliani has S*G males and 8*6 finnalcs while Elgandal has a little less, viz., 
(S*0 both for males and females, Aurangabad with all its caves and jungles, 
Juis only 6*G per cent of males anti 7T of females. The proportions in the 
other districts range from 4*2 in males and 4*1 in females, in Nander to 
0*1 each in males an<l females in Atraf-i* Baida, dwindling down to inappreciable 
quantities in the districts marked with asterisks in the statement. 

The Gonds arc mhinly grouped in the Mahratwara districts of which 
Slrpur Tandur has the highest pro[)ortiou, viz., 1)5*6 percent of males and 
95*7 of females. Gulbarga, one of the iCarnatic districts, shows the low percen- 
tage <d’ 0*1 each in the ease of males and females, while Indur a district in the 
Telingana has an ecpial proportion of 1*4 males and females. The last named 
two districts thougli classed respeetively in the Ivarnatic and Telingana divi- 
sions have some Mahratti speaking talu(|S where, the Gonds live. The other 
districts contain low percentages of the (4ond population ranging from I'O both 
for males and females in Nander to 0*2 for males and 0*1 for females in 
Parbhani. 

The Bhils like the Gonds are also maiuly found in Mahratwara. 
Aurangabad with a percentage of 83*4 for males and 84*4 for females, occupies 
the same position in relation to the Bhil population as Sirpui' Tandur with 
regard to the Gonds. In the City of Hyderabad were enumerated a few Bhils 
who bear the proj)ortions of 0*2 and 0*1 among males and females respectively, 
Indur and Gulbarga in the case of this forest tribe also show percentages of 
respectively 0 2 and O'o in males andTemalos. tSirpur Tandur takes up 6*8 per 
cent of 13hil males and G*6 per cent ol females, while Birh ♦sinews somewhat 
lower percentages, viz., 6*G males and 6*1 females. The proportion in the other 
districts range from 2*2 in males and 2*0 in females in Parbhani to O'Ol males ia 
Naldrug and about the same percentage of females on the Railways. 
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m female.. It ie worth while no°li„K herT that the kr -I t ' 
this foMt tribe are found in Telingan,a, while the majority” of I'r'lhm.l” ™d 
the Bhils are found in Mahratwara and that this triho ^ ^ 

while the Goods and the Bhils speak either a broken kind of ALahraJi'l H nd? 
The only Mahratwara districts tl.at have any Chentchus are Nan ler S' 
Bida^ with percentages of 0-2 inales and 01 females in the former ami 0 ' m des 

S n? "f the latter. In the Karnatic division, Raiehnr has i) 7 an 0-« 
per cent of males and females respectively. Out of the remaini.m Telin'nna 
districts, Nalgonda has o-O males and 4-3 females per cent and Warrimml ^ 
cent of each sex. The proportions of 0-6 and 0-1 per cent in the case of cJ i 
sex are found respectively in Medak and Indur. i^nner 

The Koyas are also mainly found in Telingana in which the largest pro- 
portion. (VIZ.. 91-9 males and 91*5 females), is borne by Warangal its,4(, while 
of the remaining districts, Elgandal has 6-() males and ' 6‘1 1-emalcs From the 
above, It is observed that almost all the Koyas are collected together in tlio 
jungles of the Warangal and the Elgandal districts. The remainim^ few are 
found in Lmgsugur which bears proportions of 1-3 males and 1-5 f,>male.s per 
cent and in the Aurangabad and Nalgonda di.stricts each of which shows about 
O'l per cent of either sex. 


TheAndhs who may bo looked upon as somewhat civilized arc found 
wholly in the Mahratwara districts of which Parbliani with pcrcenta-ms of 
63*4 males and 63*0 females, heads the list, followed by Namier with proportioiKs 
of 29'2 males and 29’0 females. Indur comes ne.xt with \ & males and 5-2 
females, the rest, viz., Sirpur Tandur and Aurangabad making up the total 
with proportions varying from 2*4 for males and 2-3 for females in the former 
to 0*4 males and 0*5 females in the latter. 


From the statement it will further bo noticeil that each forest tribe nro- 
dominatcs in a separate district as for instance, the (Jouds in Sirpur Tandur, 
the Bhils in Aurangabad, the Chentchus in Elgandal, the Koyas in Warangal 
and the Andhs in Parbhani. 
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CHAPTER XL 
OCCUPATIONS. 


Section I.~PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 

466.— Analysis of causes of error in Occupation Statistics.— 

We have now come to the last of tlie chapters dealing with the statistics 
collected at the enumeration. It will have been noted that uncertainty or rather 
inaccuracy is an invariable factor in all the statistics that we have hitherto 
discussed. But tlie statistics, the study of which wo shall now enter upon, 
differ in one essential point from the foregoing. While the inaccuracy in the 
former figures is insignificant and of an easily localisable or eliminable nature, 
the errors in the present case, as exemplified by the irregularities in the figures 
are more widespread in their significations. This arises from the greater com- 
plication of the subject, the uniform and universal prevalence of ignorance with 
regard to what was recjuired to be entered in the column of the enumeration 
schedule or what it is intended to represent. In the instructions to enumera- 
tors, explicitness and coinproheusivouess ought to be the true remedy for this, 
but it is next to impossible to give clear questions, which would cover the whole 
scope of the subject. Even it the instructions could be framed in a satisfactory 
manner, there is next the enumerator and the population enumerated to be 
reckoned with. These latter always evince a tendency to error by using terms 
which are either insuflScient to indicate the exact nature of the occupation or 
bear a local or special meaning. Lastly, in the classification of this enormous 
amount ol detail, the chances of error are very great indeed. 

466.— Instructions to Enumerators.— These remarks apply to the 
occupation returns of every province, and wc may add, every country, where a 
return of occupations has been attempted. As regards the first cause of error 
above noted, we may here remark that the instructions to the euumeratora^Uh 
the subject of occupations were as elaborate and comprehensive as were Jpm- 
patiblc with the vastness of detail implied. The instructions for the \wo 
Censuses of 1881 and 1891 are hereunder printed iu parallel columns tor the 
sake of comparison 
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1881. 181)1, 


Column 10.— Occupation of wen, also 
of Boys and Females who may do work. 

[N. B.— Boys at school, girls, small 
children and women who perform no 
regular work, should not bo shown at 
all in this column.] 

Only such persons are to be shown 
in this column as actually do work 
contributing to the fanily income. 
Mere employment in sucli domestic 
occupations as spinning will not 
entitle women to be shown in this 
column, unless the produce of their 
labour is brought to market. When 
a person has two or more occupations, 
he should be entered as following the 
occupation whence his income is chietly 
derived, but if he combines agriculture 
with any other profession or trade, 
sucli as that of vakil or m(jn(*y -lender, 
carpenter, or smith, both occupations 
should be shown. 

General terms such as servant, work- 
man, ^dealer, must not bo employed. 
In each case, the specitic service or 
trade in which the [)erson is engaged 
must be named, e. watcliman, ollicuj- 
messenger, digger, ploughman, cloth- 
seller. General expressions [such as 
esha-i'khud] must not be employed, 
n every case the occupation must be 
indicated by the common vernacular 
term by which it is known [and not by 
the Persian name ; thus Kurnhar for 
otter, not Kasgar.j 


lUiLK 11 , — Column 11 . — Occupation 
or means of subsistence. Enter here the 
e.Kact occupation or means of livelihood 
of all males and females who do work 
or live on private })ro[)erty such as 
house-rent, pension, &e. In the case of 
eliildreu and women who do no work, 
(‘liter the oceu[)ation of the hoad of 
their family, or ol the person who 
supports them, adding the word “de- 
pi.mdenl,'* but do not leave this column 
unlllled for any one, even an infant. 
If a [lersoii liave two or more occupa- 
tionSj enter only thi‘ chief mie, except 
when a |)(‘rson owns or cultivati‘s laud 
in addition to auuther oeeiipation, 
wlieii both should be entered. 

No vague terms should be used, such 
as scnnee^ Cvccrnmcni xseroiee, shop- 
kcepinij^ ivritiinj and labour^ tJee., but 
the exact see vice ^ the ijouds soltf the 
cliss oi* irritin<j or of must bo 

staled. W heu a pi'rsou s oeeupatioii is 
connected with agrieulture it sliould bo 
stated whether the laud is cultivated in 
person or lei to tenants; if he be an 
agricullurai labourer, it should be 
staled whetlicr he be engaged by the 
month ur year, or is a daily iield la- 
bourer. \V omen who earn money by 
(.lecupalioiis indejieiuient of their hus- 
bands, such as spiiininyp scUiny fire* 
icoudy cow-dtinj iukts, y/uss, or by rice- 
poundiny , iccucinj, or iluiny house- Work 
for wage.>, .-huuld be shown under those 
oeeupationr', if a person makes the 
urlieies he sells, ho sJ’-'Uld bo entered as 
“maker and seller ' of them, il a per- 
son lives on alms, it should be stated 
whether he is a religious lueuiieaat or 
an ordinary beggar. \V hen a person is 
in Govermneiit, railway, or municipal 
service, tiie special service should bo 
entered hist, and the word Government, 
railway, or munieipal, vice,, alter it, as: 


clerk, Government ; sweeper, munict- 
pal; labourer, raUmj. 

il’ a person bo temporarily out of em- 
ployment, enter the last or ordinary 
occupatiom 

In the Census of 1881, only the actual ana imlcpcudcnt workcra lor ihar 

oaintonance were shown in the returns. The conseciuenoe ot this was that Sj 

)er cent of the total population of the 

ihe males and 79 percent of the females, were returned as practically oilowm.r 
10 occupation. At this Census, however, the ;sasCaminy pewer et e;u-h occupa- 
ion was sought to be ascertained and the priuciiial pomt m which the iiisUu> 
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tions differed from the former one, was in the direction to leave no blanks in the 
columns. It is diflScult to draw the line of demarcation between a worker and 
a non-worker. For instance, in the last Census a woman who did work, 
such as domestic work, in a strange household for fwd or wages was returned 
as a worker, while a woman who performed the same service for her husband 
and children was returned as a non-worker. To eliminate this anomaly, it was 
directed at this Census that against the name of each and every member of 
a family, who was not an actual bread-winner, the occupation of the head of 
that family was to be entered with the word “ dependent" annexed, “to show that 
the occupation referred to them only in its sustaining capacity. 

467. — Method of Abstraction.— \Vc said above, that the principal 
feature of the recent Census was the return of every individual under some 
occupation either direct t>r dependent. By the retention of the word 'dependent’ 
in the process of abstraction, it would have been possible to have obtained an 
almost exact idea of tlie workers and dependents. But the cost of the operation 
was simply forbidding, and the word was therefore completely ignored in 
abstraction. The abstraction of the occupations by age periods was, however 
intended to bring out the same idea. The age periods prescribed were throe. 
The first period covered the first five years of life and included all who were too 
young to work. The second, r)-14, com]>riBed the school-going age in the better 
classes of the population, while, in the case of the lower middle and lower 
classes, the children of tliis period generally yield some casual help hi home 
occupations. The last age period, 1.5 years and upwards, though it includes 
some of both sexes who are yet at school, who are too old to work and who are 
not regularly employed, represents approximately the working age of the mass 
of the people. 

468. — Classification of Occupations.— The Imperial Census Com- 
missioner issued, shortly after the Census, a very elaborate scheme for the classi- 
fication of the occupations, wliercby it was iuteuded to attain a certain amiunt 
uniformity among the different Indian Provinces. The occupations, which) ^inor 
comprised in a long list of 478 titles, were grouped into 7 classes, 24 orders 

77 sub-orders. The list of occupations is too long to be reproduced in this pla«®* 
Moreover it can be read in the first statement of the next section of this chapte’^® 
The classes, orders and sub-orders alone are shown below, and the Census Oom'*^® 
missioner’s explanatory remarks are also quoted in extenso, as this is the k' 
and shortest way of explaining the system of classification. 
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GENERAL SCHEME OF CLASSIFICATION OP MEANS OF LIVELIHOOD. 


daaa 


Order, 


I. Administration 


Sub -order, and group, where any. 

{ 1 . Service of the Imperial and Provincial Gk>verii- 
ments. 

2 . Service of Local and Municipal Bodies. 

3. Village service. 


A. 


Oovemmont .a. < 


n. Defence 


{ 4. Army. 

5. Navy and Marino. 


I III. Foreign and Fenda- ( 6. Administrative service. 

I tory State service. ( 7. Military and other service. 


B. Pasture and 
Agrioalture. . 


IV. Provision and care 
of cattle. 


] 


i 


8. Stock breed t (a) Horses and horned cattle, 

ing and deal-< (6) Other draught animals, 
lug** ( (c) Small oattla 

9. Subsidiary / (a) Training and care of cattle. 
Services in J 

connection j (6) Vermin destroying, 
with animals. ( 


V. Agriculture. 


/ 

1 


10. Interest in land. 

11. Agricultiirul labour. 

12. GiTiwUi of special produce, of trees, &c. 

13. Agricultural training and supervision. 


_ - , . f VI. Personal, Household j Domestic services. 

G Personal somces. ^ Sanitary servioos. 1 j®" f 


VII. Food and driuk, Ac. 

VIII. Light, firing and 
forage. 

IX. Buildings. 


1 17. Animal food. 

<18. Vegetable food. 

( 19. Drinks, condimonts and narcotics. 

1 20. Lighting. 

21. Fuel and forage. 

( 22. Building materials. 

23. Artificers in building. 


D. PMpmtion and i 
supply of mate- 4 
. rial substances, i 


X. Vehicles 
sols. 


and 


(24. 
vos-< 25. 
(26. 

27. 

28. 
29. 


XL Supplementary ro- 
qnirements. 


Railway plant. 

Carts, Carriages, Ac. 

Ships and boats. 

Paper. 

Books and prints. 

Watches, clocks and scientific instruments. 

30. Carving and engraving. 

31. Toys and curiosities. 

32. Music and musical instrumenfs. 

33 . Necklaces, garlands, sacred threads, bracelets and 

beads, Ac. 

31. Furniture. 

35. Harness. 

36. Tools and Machinery. 

(^37. Arms and Ammunition. 


XII. Textile Fabrics and 
drees. 


{ 


38. Wool and Fur. 

39. Silk. 

40. Cotton. 

41. Hemp, flax and coir, &c. 

42. Dress. 


Xin. Metals and Pre- 
cious stones. 


I 


43. Gold, silver and precious stones. 

44. Brass, coppor and boll metal. 

45. Tin, zinc, quicksilver and load. 

46. Iron and steel. 


XIV. Glass, Pottery, and 
stoneware. 

XV. Wood, Cano and 
leaves, «k5. 

XVI. Drugs, dyes, gums, 
Ao. 

XVn. Leather 


{ 47. Glass and China ware, 

48. Bartbeu and stone ware. 

i 49. Wood and Bamboos. 

50. Cane, matting and loaves, Ac. 

C 51. Gums, Resins and similar forest produce. 
( 52. Dru^, dyuM, pigments, Ac. 

53. Leather, horns, bones and grease. 


6t 
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/XVIII. Commerce 


E. Coramorce, trans-^ 
|)ort and storage. 1 


\XIX. Traesport 
storage. 




54. Money and Secarities. 

55. Qene^ merchandise. 

56. Dealing unspecified. 


57. Middlemen. | 
68, Railways ... | 
50. Road ... I 
GO. Water 
61. Messages ..*1 


I 


(а) Brokers, agents. 

(б) Contractors, Farmers. 

(a) Administration. 

(5) Working Staff. 

(a) Carts, Carriages, Trams, &o. 

(b) Pack animals. 

(a) Vessel owners, Agents, Ac. 
(ft) Working Stafl*. 

(a) Postal and other messengers, 
(ft) Telegraph and Telephone. 


1 62. Storage and weighing. 


F, professions. 


XX. Learned and artis- ■{ 
tic professions. t 


63. Ueligion 

64. Eduoation. 

65. Literature. 

66. Law. 


( (a) Pnests, ministers, &c, 

I (ft) Subsidiary Helicons services. 


67. Medicine 



(a) Practitioners. 

(ft) Subsidiary medical services. 


68. Engineering J (a) Engineers and surveyors, 
and Survey. ( (ft) Subsidiary staff. 


C9. Other ( (a) Astronomy and natural sciences, 

sciences. ( (ft) Minor Sciences. 

70. Pictorial art, sculpture, «fco. 

71. Music, acting and dancing. 


f72. Sport. 


XXL Sport and amuse 
ments. 


j 73. Exhibitions 
I and games. 


f (a) Catching, training and exhibit- 

J ing animals. 

(ft) C'oiijuriug, fortune-telling and 
similar oxhibitious. 

(c) Acrobatic and athletic exhibi- 
tions. 

(d) Service of places of entertain- 
ment. 


('XXIl. Complex occupa 
I tioiis. 


} 


(To be sub-divided Provincially.) 


G. Indefinite and 1 
Jndepoudout. j 


XX 111. Indefinite. 


( (a) Earth-work and speoial branches 
7 4. Unskilled la- < of labour. 

hour. • ( (ft) General unskilled labour. 

75. Undefined and disreputable means of livelihood. 


XXIV. Independent ofj 
work. 


76. Property and ( (a) ►Property and allowances. 

Alms. ( (ft) Charity and endowments. 

77. At the Public I (a) Pensions. 

charge. ( (ft) Prisoners, &c. 


‘‘The object in view is to group the entries in tho Census schedules as far 
as possible in accordance with the distribution of occupations in India in 
general, and at the same time to allow room for the designation of speoial 
features found only in certain provinces. It is superfluous, therefore, to discuss 
the elassifleatiou in use at the Census of communities further advauoed in 
economic differentiation^ or one based simply on the abstract laws of sociological 
science. The classification now published is nob altogether scientific Jly correoti 
but it will serve its purpose if it collects under one head occupations known 
to be akin to each other, aid keeps apart others which arc but nominally reiatod« 
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« 2. There are certain classes of occupations in India which require a few 
general remarks before the details of the scheme are reviewed. In tlie first 
place, Government service is so comprehensive a term in this country that for 
the purposes of classification it is necessary to restrict its application to the 
functions which cannot be dissociated from the main end of administration- 
protection and defence. Thus, special functions undertaken by the State in 
India beyond the primary duties above quoted arc to be classed, not under 
the head of Government Service, but under their special designation. Public 
Instruction will come under Education, and Engineering, Meteorology, Agricul- 
tural training. Medical practice and Administration under these heads respect- 
ively. It will be almost impracticable to effect a complete separation from tho 
general title to which objection is raised above, as the combination of these 
special functions with that of the Military or Civil Service of the Crown has been 
retained too closely in the schedules to admit «)f discrimination ; but, as far 
as possible, the principlo above enunciated should be rigorously applied. It 
is the same with the service of Local and Municipal bodies, wlierc only ]H‘rsons 
actually engaged in administration should be entered under those titles. 
Engineers and Road Overseers or Supervisors, Sanitary Inspectors or Surveyors, 
Schoolmasters and Vaccinators, all have, their special groups, irrespective of 
the source from which their salary is drawn. If the extent to which the func- 
tions of the State are in India exercised beyond tho limits of protection be in 
question, the best source of information will bo the periodical lists published by 
Government of its employes, rather than a Census return. 


“ 3. A second class of occupations needing special treatment is the very 
large one of what have been called “Village-Industries,” one great charac- 
teristic of which is that the same person both makes and sells. Amongst the 
most important of these come the brass-smith, blacksmith, cotton-weaveri 
potter, tanner, carpenter, and the like, representing with their fellows tho 
bulk of the artisan class throughout the country. Owing to the extension of 
towns, it is misleading to group such occupations under wliat would be otherwise 
an obviously suitable title, and some artisans indeed may have totally changed 
the character of the occupation on emigrating liom the simple community 
to which they originally ministered. It has, therefore, been thought advisable 
to make no difference in the classification between those who make and those 
who sell special goods, though in tho sub-divisional groups there is room for tho 
general dealer, the commercial agent, aod other middlemen, and also for that 
of dealers known by a special name in each province, {tjdndhi, chiUiar, 
kivkulf pcLTchuTOLti, die.), which supplies certain articles which aie almost 
invariably associated together throughout the country. 

a ^ After the ahove general remarks, the scheme may he taken up in de- 
tail. In the first place, the aggregate of the 
various means of livelihood are divided into 


the following main classes 


A. — Government. 

B. — Pasture and agriculture. 

0. — ^Personal services. 

B.—Xhe preparation aud supply of material substances. 
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E. — Commerce and the transport of persons, goods, and messages, and 

the storage of goods. 

F. — Professions, learned, artistic, and minor. 


G. — Indefinite occupations, and means of subsistence independent of 
occupation. 

Of these, the first and fourth are the most complicated, though, making 
allowances for tlie defective return in certain cases, the former should be nearly 
freed from all but those who can rightly be classed in it. The fourth has had 
to be minutely sub-divided lest confusion should arise. 


5. Subordinate to the seven classes come 24 orders, as shown margin* 

ally, bracketted according 
to their respective main 


OllDEltS. 


0 .-! 


1. Adminisiration, 

If. Delbnce. 

III. and I^oudatory 
Sta*^o Service. 

IV. Cattle brooding, iStc. 

V. Agriculture. 

Vi. Personal scrvicos. 

VII. Food and drink. 

VIII. Light, tiring and ior- 
ago. 

IX. Buildings. 

X. Voliiclcs and vessels. 

XI. Sujfplomontary roijuire- 
menU 

XII. Textile Fabrics and 
dross. 

XJll. Metals and j>rocious 
stones. 

XIV, Class, Pottory and 
Stoiiowaro. 


D. 


E. 


i 


XV. Wood,cano and leaves. 
XVI. Drugs, gums, Ac. 

( XVII. Leather. 

^ XVJII. Commerce. 

\ X IX. Transport and storage. 

) XX. Learned and artistic 
Professions. 

XXf. Sports and amuse- 
ments. 

XX IL Complex occupations. 
0 .} XXIII, Indefinite do. 

^ XXIV. Independent of work. 


heads. The first few ex- 
plain themselves. As re* 
gards the seventh, eighth, 
ninth, tenth and eleventh, 
the object, the article or 
service is intended for, is 
placed more prominently 
than the material dealt 
with. On the other hand, 
from the twelfth to the 
seventeenth the latter is 
regarded as more charaot- 
cristic of the occupation 
than the object for which 
the prepared article is intended. The distinction is, of course, conventional only 
and not economic, as in both orders the makers and the sellers of an article are 
combined, ami it is only in the eighteenth order that special mention is made of 
those who return themselves as exclusively engaged in distribution. 


“ 6. The classification next passes into sub-orders, and where still further 

definition is thought necessary, into groups 
Sub-ordoi3 and grouiw. below the sub-orders. Of the latter there 

arc 77, which are shown, with their groups, in Appendix A. In some respects 
they are the most important items of the scheme, and it is possible that with 
careful classification, the Imperial Tables may be based on them, leaving detail 
below groups for supplementary or Provincial returns. At aU events, beyond a 
few generally prevalent occupations, it is probable that each Province will be 
best served })y being given discretion to select under each group the items it 
considers most typical or otherwise important in the constitution of its popula- 
tion. lieforo this is done, however, every occupation and means of livelihood 
returned will have to bo catalogued for classification, so that uniformity up to 
tho point mentionod above may be ensured. 

“ 7. In Appendix 13. is given a sample of the application of>the scheme to 
‘ a collection of items found in two or three 

Occupations. of the Census Keports of 1881. It is not to 

be confounded with a complete index, such as was attempted on the last occa- 
sion, but will nevertheless serve as a general guide in preparing the detailed 
catalogues proscribed for the pre.sent Census in Appendix B. page 12of Circular M. 
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8 . 


A very important point to be dealt with in connection with the tabula- 
Combined oocopatioiis. Occupations in I v.dia is how to deal 

, . . an occup.ation shown conjointly with 

some description of acrriculture or with the possession of land, or, a<min, which 

IS locally known to be always combined with another non-agricultural occupa- 
tion, of apparently quite a distinct character It seems advisable to show all 
of the former class in the main return under their respective special headings, 
and in a supplementary return to show them with tho agricultural connection as 
the mam headland the special occupation subordinate to each several sub-division 
of the former. For example:-We may have a i>]eader who is a uon-cultivating 
land-owner, a money-lender who is also a non-cultivating land-owner, a carpenter 
who is a cultivating tenant, and so on. In the general return these will appear 
under the items of pleader, money-lender, and carpenter respectively. In the 
supplementary return, after tho total number of non-cultivating land-owners who 
have no other occupation returned against them, will come tho pleader, and 
after him the money-lender, whilst the carpenter will occupy a corresponding 
position under the head of cultivating tenant. In this way tho total number of 
land-owners and tenants and their families, so far as tho Census return is 
correct, will be obtained without detracting from tlu; roll of tho occupations which 
probably take up an equal or greater portion of the time of the person returning 
both. As regards the second class, no general lieads can be ])reseribed, as the 
combinations may differ in every Province. Notorious instances are those of the 
tanner and shoemaker, shepherd an<l l)lanket- weaver, and, as shown by Mr. 
Ibbetson for the Punjab, the lisliernian, water carrier and public cook. Where 
the caste is used to denote the occupation, there need be no difficulty in j)rovid- 
ing a special heading for tho complex functions in (piestion. In other cases, 
local knowledge should be called in to point out which are tlie occupations almost 
always combined together, and these can be demarcated by a special note to 
the return. The iiivstructiuu, however, that only the main occupation should be 
entered in the schedule, is against tho chance of obtaining a complete return of 
non-agricultural combinations. All the same, Provincial Sup(‘rintondents 
should suggest as soon as possible the heads of this class which they find can be 
distinguished in their respective Provinces.’' 

Section II.-OOOUPATION STATISTICS. 

469. — Occupations Vy age, &C. — The statistics of occupations were 
compiled both in reference to age and to territorial distribution and embodied 
in Imperial Tables XVII, A., and XVI f. B. There is also another Table, 
XVII. C., which deals with occupations combined with agriculture. Tho first 
of the following statements is based on Table XVII. A., and depicts three sets 
of figures; (1) the distribution of 1,000 persons of each occupation by age for 
the Province as well as town and country; (2) the ratio borne by each class, order, 
&c., of occapations to the urban and rural population reduced to 10,000 respect- 
ively ; and (3) the urban and rural percentages of (uicli occupation under cacli age. 
The statement is somewhat elaborate, but tlio inibrination contained is in great 
detail and proportionately interesting. The second and third statements arc 
based on Table XVII. B., and represent respectively the distribution of 1,000 
persons of each class, order and sub-order of occupation among the districts and 
divisions, and the ratio borne by each to the total population of the districts and 
divisione. 
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^9 

51 

Market gardeners, (vegetable growers) 

138 

198 

664 

106 

183 

711 

52 

Gardeners, seedsmen, &c, 

126 

186 

688 

112 

177 

711 

53 

Manure preparers and 8ellei*s, (some- 
fimcH also scavengers) 

136 

864 

$00 

... 


54 

Forest Officers 

. 174 

304 

$22 

160 

... 


55 

Forest rangers, Guards, reuns 

115 

237 

648 

314 

*626 


Total Suli-ordcr 12 

132 

200 

668 

112 

182 

706 

56 

Directors of Agriculture and their 
Assisbints ! 

i 

143 

2S6 

571 

143 

286 

571 

57 1 

Mw Id-Farm Managers, Ac 

... 

... 


... 

... 

58 

Agents and Managers of landed estates, 
(not planters) 

154 

385 

461 

154 

38$ 

461 


Total Sub-ordor 13 

150 

3SO 

$00 

• 150 

350 

$00 


Total Order V 

157 

233 

6 ig 

> 139 

214 



Total Class B 

157 

238 

60s 

> 138 

217 

64s 

■ 59 

Barbers ... 

l‘S2 

233 

(fiS 

. 125 

223 

6S2 

60 

ICar pu kers 

... . 

... 

***769 


... 

61 

Tnttooors 

154 

77 

> 

... 


62 

Casto-raurk appliers 


1 248 


... 

... 


63 

Washcriiicu, (sometimes also dyers) ... 

160 

i 593 

( 139 

234 

t 627 

64 

Water carriers 

134 

213 

653 

1 117 

21c 

» 673 

65 

Cooks 

117 

207 

' 67( 

} 113 

1 217 

r 670 

66 

Indoor servants 

125 

1 202 

! 673 

1 9S 

> 167 

' 78$ 

67 

Grooms, coachmen and ddg boys, Ac?. ... 

12G 

► 189 

) 69] 

1 108 

^ 183 

1 709 

68 

Door-keepers, At^ 

183 

1 219 

> 64! 

\ 103 

1 3Sf 

^ 641 


Total Sub-order 14 

137 

' 217 

r 64 i 

7 104 

1 17^ 

) VI 
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«r IjOOO fWIMMOf «a«h 


Dintribution gf total popuUBon of 10,000 
ponons by occupation. 


Urlian nud liuri ‘ 
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Para. 469.] 


Section II.~-Oocupation Statistios. 
Occupations by age, &o. 


[Chapter XI* 

[Occupations. 


STATEMENT 


Distribntioii of a tofeil pofniktion 
ooonpatitii 
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Para. 469.] 


Section II. — Occupation Statistics, 
Occupations by age, Ac. 


[Chapter XX 
[OcoupatiooSi 
STATSiroi 


Distribntiion of a loM pufob^tioo 
occa|«ti 9 B 


Provindal 


Sub-order 

nml 

Group. 


Occupations. 


I ] 


I 3 


f 113 Prepared liukka pedlars | 

I 114 ()|iiuni, raaimlucturers and sellers..,} 
115 Bhang, giiiija, iStf., preparers and sellers. 


Total Sub-order 19 .. 
Total Order VII.. 


778 m 

94. 240 

losi 180 

147 1 240 

146; 239 


778 111 111 

91 aia 697 

94 196 710 

118 307 675 

131 ai8 . 686 


Oil-pressers and sellers ! 

Oil and suit suilers | 

Uilaike dealers ... j 

Caudle makers and sellers 1 

lurch makers and sellers 

Keiitsino oil dealers I 

Mati.hes makers and sellers 

Lamp and Jauterii makers and sellers ... 
Gas workers, Gas Company Managers, 
&c 


133' 319 

Ijll 326 

I23I 308 
1821 364 

170I 240 

178 244 

. I 292 
101 202 


Total Bub-order 20 ., 


219 6481 


123 321 6S6 

162 176 662 

182 102 6s6 

18a 864 4S4 

117 288 6So 

167 111 722 

292 708 

101 302 697 


138 2211 6S6 


125 Firewood and grass gatherers and sel- 

lers 

126 Firewood wutractors and dealers 

127 Coal mine rs, 

C04I dealers, brokers. Coal Company 
Mauagers, &c. 

129 Charcoal burners and dealers 

130 Cowdung-t’uel prcimrers and sellers 

ojtofo uLto scaoentjert) 

131 ilay, &c.| ouutractors and dealers 


Total Bub-order 21 .. 
Total Order VIII.. 


ISO 316 634 
iSa 304 643 


881 143 476 

158 238 604 

129 238 638 

118 234 648 

149 217 634 

189 >18 64a 


139 211 , 660 
177 198 680 


114 28$ 6$! 

148 219 688 

98 126 676 

138 212 660 

126 216 6S8 


132 Hrick and tile burners and sellers 

133 Lime, cliuuam and shell burners and 

seiUTs 

134 *^k)>»c-quurry owners, contractors, 

imiridc dealers, &c 

1^33 Thatch dealers and thatehers ... " ... 

Total Bub-order 22 

r 136 contractors 

tjtono and marble workers 

138 jVlusoUb ... ... ... ... 

J32 Builders and Jdners 

140 I***^'’^'^*'^*'** house paiuters 

Mud wall and roof builders 

- 142 id umbers aud uie-turuers I 

i^Q Tilers and tUc-turiiers ...I 


Total Bub-order 23 .. 
Total Order IX.. 


322 6$9 

284 606 

216 603 

280 614 


227 616 


211 660 

284 S89 

233 608 

264 SS6 
1 S 7 772 

243 587 

167 6S6 

87 S Soo 

238 $96 

237 S 98 


120 226 6 S 4 

187 *66 S 97 

176 271 SS8 

109 239 6S2 

138 242 680 


100 100 Soo 

17$ 187 688 

187 *08 6SJ 

82 290 • 678 

68 186 796 

140 200 660 

91 278 686 

»• ••• ••• 

139 206 6SS 

138 211 •6$! 


r Kailway meclianics, (Fitters, painters, 
1 boiler makers, ri Vetters, &c,) ... 

145 permaucut-way Foremen, 

< Plate-layers, Inspectors, &C 


137 *08 6$$ 
186 127 737 


Total SubKirder 84 ., 


146 Cart makers, carriage makers and 

sellers , 

147 Palki, Oandi, liickshaw, &c., makers 

and sellers 


186 226 638 
211 263 $26 


114 224 662 
100 100 800 


186 164 700 118 21$ 67* 


114 209 ^ 677 

267 too $88 
127, 208^ 66$ 


Total Sab<H»rder 85, 
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Occupations by age, &c. 


No., Continued. 


[Para. .469. 


of 1,000 penoii» of each| 
by age. 


Distnhution of total ]x)piiladon of 
10,000 perHona by occupation. 


Urban and Uural percenfageg of each 
Occupation under each ago. 


Rufa 

L 

Urban. 

.1^ A . ! — 


Rural. 


0—4 

5- 

-14 

15 and 
over. 

AUageo, 

1 0—4 

7 

15 and over. 

0^2 

li" 

mi 

111! 

^ a 

S P o. 

..g'sfj 

Ratio per 10,000 oi 
each occupation to 
the total nr^n popn- 

Ratio per 10,000 of 
each occupation to 
the total Rural 
noDuIation. 

i§ll 

o-s ~c. 

2 S.S-g 

2 i 

2 2.1-5 

U O ' 

•B 5 f 1 

a 

1 

Li 

10( 

8 

s< 

P 

M 

I"' 

1, ... 

i \ 6i 

\ 4< 

p* 

s 

p 

p* 

•! 

fi 

p 

' 1 
L> 

a’ 

& 

12( 

2$^ 

1$^ 

65« 

7a! 

1 : 

( 


2J 

12 

1 


1 

10c 

2C 

6fc 

... 

71 

32 

IOC 

84 

62 

66 

38 

IOC 

32 

62 


14^ 

iSJ 

24s 

60S 

308 

1,141 

3,86c 

364 

2,011 

j 6,63q 

7!“^ 

5 

93 

9 

91 

8 

92 

841 

60) 

798 

2,9S< 

io,ooc 

$47 

3,02c 

10,00c 

Ill 8c 

12 

88 

14 

86 

13 

87 

13! 

21c 

64^ 

65 

24: 

4,272 

44 

1 

1 

24f 

1 

)' 6,083 

1 

12: 8! 

13 

87 

13 

87 

13 

87 

141 

27J 

Soc 

1 


4^ 


... 

1 11 

so' sc 

36 

64 

49 

SI 

47 

S3 

12C 

21c 

07c 

... 


2C 

1 


8g 

8 92 

4 

96 

S 

95 

S 

95 

... 



... 

... 

5 

... 


... 

100 ... 

100 


100 


100 

f ‘t 

8 SO 

2SC 

$oc 

1 


3f 




41: SS 

S8 

42 

66 

34 

60 

40 

i8s 

333 

482 

... 


11 



3 

• 37 63 

18 

82 

SO 

SO 

40 

60 

••• 

... 


... 


1 

... 


! 



100 


100 

*“r 

lOG 


I 


... 

1 


6 e 



1 ... 

i ... 

IOC 

... 

100 


100 

... 

100 

... 

las 

219 

646 

68 

252 

4,472 

4$ 

250’ 6,183 

13 85 

M 

86 


86 

14 

86 

156 

217 

627 

73 

270 

4,773 

27 

149 

3,684 

19 

81 

21 

79 

23 

77 

22 

78 

80 

•M 

237 

683 

2 

7 

116 

... 

... 

8 

87 

13 

71 

29 


26 

7S 

2$ 

381 

143 


... 

... 

... 



3 


100 


100 


100 


100 

180 

239 

$81 

2 

6 

101 

1 

2 

42 

2$ 

7$ 

34 

66 

87 

63 

34 

66 

119 

244 

637 

2 

7 

136 


2 

42 

46 

b4 

39 

61 

41 

S9 

41 

59 

163 

252 

$8$ 


23 

402 


1 

38 

S8 

42 

67 

39| 

73 

27 

70 

30 

1S6 

318 

626 

85 

313 

5.5j8 

28 

154 

3,817 

21 

79 

23 

77 

2S 

7S 

24 

76 

142 

819 

639 

>53 

$65 

10,000 

73 

404 

10,000 

16 

84 

18 

8?! 

18 

82 

18 

82 

11$ 

806 

679 

7 

27 

801 

... 

1 

3? 

83 

17 

r ' 

84 


82 

18 

83 

17 

167 

884 

609 

4 

16 

458 

1 

7 

2SS 

21 

79 

27 

’ 

24 

76 

24 

76 

181 

813 

606 

1 

3 

8s 

2 

9 

323 

4 

96 

6 


S 


S 

9S 

108 

820 

$77 

1 

3 


• 

1 

19 

so 

50 

4? 

S8l 

S2 

48 

49 

St 

170 

220 

610 

13 

49 

1,436 

3 

18 

662 1 

24 

7fi| 

32 

68| 

30 

70 

80 

70 

184 

228 

638 


1 

24 


1 

?$! 

11 

89 

6 

941 

16 

84 

16 

’~84 

801 

243 

$$6 

7 

2$ 

734 

4 

21 

798, 

14 


1 2 

89 

17 

83 

IS 

8$ 

16$ 

839 

$96 

6$ 

240 

7,002 

26 

147 


»7 

83| 

]8 

82 

22 

781 

20 

80 

181 

264 

$$$ 


1 

31 

4 

22 

815 


100, 

1 

991 

1 

99| 

1 

99 

77 

192 

731 

7 

1 

44 


... 

S 

60 

4o[ 

SS 

4S 

6S 

3S. 

63 

37 

172 

24$ 

$83 


2$ 

718 

11 

61 

2.275 

S 

9S 

s 

9S 

7 

93| 

6 


804 

143 

653 

... 

... 

11 



10 

9 

911 

30 

70 

j8 

821 

18' 

82 

185 

87$ 

$00 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 


looj 

... 

100 


100! 

... 1 

100 

171 

248 

586 

79 

293 

8,564 

4$ 

252 

9,338 

13 

87 

18 

87 

17 

83' 

.5! 

8s 

171 

242 

$87 

92 

842 

10,000 

48 

270 

10,000 

14 

86 

IS 

8S 

18 

84 

16 

~84 

829 

146 

625 

•4 

13 

6,548 

i 

... I 

1 

324 

67 

83 

86 

14 

81 

>9 

f 

80 

1 

20 

188 

139 

788 

• 

1 

510 

1 

2 

1,888 

4 

96 

4 

96 

6 

94! 

5 

9$ 

i$i 

181 

718 

4 

14 

7.058 

1 

sj 

7,212 

32 

68 

SI 

49 

87 

63| 

39 

61 • 

■T" • 

187 

887 

686 

2 

$ 

2,687 

2 

i 

7.774 

s 

9$ 

6 

94 

7 

98 

6 

94 

... 

500 

500 

... 

1 

2$$ 

... 

... 1 

>4 

100 

... 

60 

40 

80 

20 

79 

21 

887 

a27 

636 

2 

6 

2,942 

2 

1 

7.788 

7 

98| 

i 

94 

7 

93 


9S 


64 
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P^tfa. 469.] 


Section II.— Occupation Statistics. 
Occupations by age, &c. 


[Ch apter XI. 
[Occupations. 
STATEMENT 


Distribution of a total population 
occupation 


Provincial. 


Sub-order 

and 

Group. 


Occupations. 


148 Ship wriphts, boat-lmilders, 

149 Boat and ship [tainters, tamrs, &c. 

150 Sail makers 

151 Wicker-boat makers, canoe diggers, &c 

152 Ship chandlers and marine store dealers 


Total Sub-order 26. 
Total Order X 


binders 

154 Stationers 

155 Waste paper and rag dealers ... 

156 Waxed-cloth preparers and sellers 

I Total Sulj-ordcr 27. 


1 

0 

I 

j 

... 

... 

136 

207 

162 

98 

252 

196 

157 

1 

248 


Press proprietors. Lithographers and! 

Printers ' 

Book-binders ' 

Book-sellers and publishers ! 

Newspaper proprietors and Managers ...' 
News Agents, Book Agents and News-, 

paper sellers, &c 

Print and picture dealers • 


Total Sub-order 28 


W atch and clock makers and sellers 

Opticians ... 

Surgical instniment makers 

sdlcrs .. 

Photographic apparatus dealers... 
Other scientific, instrument mak 

menders and sellers 

Scale makers and sellers 

Total Sub-onler 29 .. 


104 229 667 

185 235 680 

83 127 790 

85 254 661 

200 200 600 

107 107 786 

102 198 700 

94 198 708 


>37 218| 670 


333 29s 572 
83 2S3! 784 


129 292, 579 

)- 

j 

99 230 fiy, 

332 243 625 

fS 351 764 

85 254 661 

200 200' 600 

102 218 680 

99 1981 703 


^ 169 Wood and ebony carvers 

170 Ivory carvers ... 

171 Cotton stamp innkers and sellers 

172 Turners and laeciuerers 

173 Die sinkers and seal, &c.. engravers ... 

“S 174 Type-founders 

1 175 Mica, flint and Tale workers and sellers 
176 Mosaic and Alabaster workers and 
sellers I 


94 198 ^ 

154 461 885 


179 214 607 

601 864 576 

45; 91 864 


99 198 708 
1S4 461 1 aSs 


$00 500 

864 576 


Total Sub-order 30., 


177 Toy, kite and cage makers and sellers, 

Bird staffers 

178 Iluka stem makers and sellers... !.! 

179 Papier-macho workers and sellers 

180 Card-makers and sellers 

181 TAhut and TOizia makers and sellers ... 

182 Curiosity dealers 

Total Sub-order 31 


183 200 667 


083 Music and muhical instniment dealers... 
I 184 Conch-dealers, drum and horn makers, 
J &c 


Total Sub-order 32., 


343 1431 718 


625 

88 

896 

j s*i 

632 

685 

668 

25 

no 

300 

199 

675 

691 

, 731 
696. 

43 

261 

696 

667 


226 


800 

... 

200 

800 

692 

144 

178 

688 

738 

182 

37s 

698 
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Occupations.] Occupatio ns by age, &o. 

No. Continued. 
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[Para. 469. 


of 1,000 penom of each 
by age. 


Distribution of total population of 
10,000 persoite by population. 


Urban and Rural porocntaffes of eiQh 
occui)ation under eacn age. 
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Para. 469.] 


Sectional.— Occupation Statistics. 


CChi^terXI. 


Oocupation.s by age, 4tc. 


[OocupationB. 


STATEMENT 


E 

•sj 

b 

5 

a 

§ 

I 


I 

'a 

I 

h 


Sub-order 

and 

Group. 


Occnpationii, 



r 185 


186 

*3 

187 

1 


u ■ 

188 

189 


190 

•^1 H 

191 

M V 1 

192 

II 

193 

& s 

194 

S 

195 


^ 196 

£' 

"197 

B 

|]98 

1 

|199 

& 

200 



^ { 

201 




202 

a 1 

203 

r 

204 


205 

l| ^ 

206 1 

H a 1 



207 1 

1 

206 1 

r 

209 ^ 

■Si 

210 ^ 
211 f 

11 j 
1 

212 ^ 

213 1 

214 £ 

f-* <1 


•0 

215 I 


216 C 

r 

217 C 

oT 

p 

218 S] 

Pm 

219 

•H 

220 B 



J 1 

221 V 

222 V 


223 V 


224 V 


225 F 


226 Si 

^ I 

227 

CO 

228 Si 

ol 1 

229 Si 


230 B 


Banjclo ninkcTB and in lac 
Bau^lo mukerH and Rcllcra iu Htone 
Banjjle uiokers and nellors in wood ant 

Inmc 

Bangle inakcrH aud wtllera in day 
Bangle inakera and KellerK in glapg 

Bangle fittew 

Imitation and pewter jewelry mak'*n 
and Kcllers 

Beail inakerfl and aellcrri 

Bosary and nceklare makcni and sollcrn, 
Flower garland makcra and sellerR 
Ardfieial flower and caatc-mark spangle 
nriakcrH and wdlora 
Sacred thread iiiakorK aud stdlerH 


Total Sub-onlcr 33 


Upholsterers 


A' umiv* I ... ... 

riooking-glniw inakera and Hcllcrg 

Total Sub order 34., 


sellcrH ... 
iaddle cloth 
Sellers ... 


Hellers 


Total Sub-order 35. 

nd tool makers and sellers 

nd tool grinders 

and T/mm-eomb makers and| 


Total Sub-onlcr 36,. 


sellers 


and 


Total Sub-order 37., 
Total Onler XI.. 


^ephords) 


I’otal Sub-order 38., 


Total Sob-oider 89. 


Distributfoo of a latal pipiilatioB 
oocapatba 


Provincial, 


Urban. 




1 



I’ 

t 


a 

t 

5 

1 

1 o 

1 

W) 

1 

0 

1 

K) 

«o 

i6 

9 20 

7 624I 

... 

1|000 

i 

14 

3 32 

1 $a6j ... 

... 

... 

13 

3 22 

1 646* 1 1< 

5 20( 

? 67$ 

ISi 

1 22 

9 687 | is 

> 20 

642 

20( 

> ... 

800! 



i8 

26( 

548’ 17- 

23^ 

594 

11] 

28< 

} 600; 

... 

122 

21 

2 66( 

5 9 J 

191 

711 

?£ 

16 

Sot 

2<; 

r! ... 

171 

800 

6t 

26 

662 

333 

667 

134 

2231 643 

1 

114 

202 


96 

I 

"s’ls! "685 

... 

231 

769 

2541' 6sc 

86 

280 

634 

67 

13a 

800 


... 

1)000 

86 

253 

661 

80 

273 

647 

148 

221 

631 

147 

226 

627 

112 

167 

721 

120 

149 

781 

207 

190 

60$ 



145 

210 

64s 

189 

201 

660 

206 

164 

630 

12$ 

12$ 

‘750 

IS4 

2 S 4 

612 

101 

261 

638 

143 

260 

597 

1 S 4 

253 

598 

114 

20$ 


218 

177 

705 

134 

242 

624 

111 

289 

650 

97 

193 

710 

75 

200 

725 

’128 

12$ 

875 

• •• 

IfOOO 

22$ 

647 

140 

198 

667 

,160 

2 S 4 

S86 

iSS 

188 

657 

96 

230 

674 

54 

219 

727 

174 

261 

565 

10$ 

263 

632 

Soo 



$00 

... 

SOP 

134 

00 
= 1 

623 j 

102 

208 

69s 

134 

224 

642 1 

114 

217 

669 

151 

281 

$68 

147 

291 

562 

80 

211 

709 

82 

219 

699 

114 

211 

67 S 

... 

1,000 

270 

239 

591 

159 

289 

602 

167 

281 

552 

155 

279 

566 

103 

187 


$8 

213 

785 

53 

IIS 

832 


... 

262 

214 

S24 



... 

167 

25s 

S 78 

158 

260 

587 

in 

196 

^3 

104 

170 

726 

122 

286 

642 

221 

239 

640 

20$ 

77 

718 

182 

91 

727 

119 

224 

6 S 7 

117 

242 

641 

117 

914 

669 

112 

~o6* 

682 
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Chapter XI.] Section II. — Occupat ion Statistics. 

Oocupation8.j Occupat ions by age, &o. [Pura, 469. 

No, 223. — Continued. 


g| 1,000 penonBof eachi 


Distribution of total poptiludon irf 10,000 


Urban and Hural Dorrentaireii of earh 






pcrsonB by occupation 




rK'cupatiuii under eneli"ngc. 


Roral. 

Rural. 

Urban, 

0- 

-4 

5— 

14 

15 and 
over. 

All agas. 
















( 

— 

: 

i 

I’ 

•§ 

ec 

III 

- 1.:3 
^|!| 
|1«i 

i.§P 

s.ifl 

fill 

IIP 

-Hi 

0“ 

1 

1 

III 

Hatio per 10,000 
each occupation 
the total Rural po] 
lation of each claj 

Ratio per 10,000 
each occupation 
the total Rural po^ 
lation of each ordc 

p* 

s 

p 

p* 

9 

L> 

*£ 

p 

« 

Urban. 

X 

Urban. 

p 

X 

171 

••• 

ao8 

6ai 
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Section IL— Occupation Stetistios. [Chapter XI. 


Para. 469,] 

Occupations by age, 

[Occupations, 



STATEMENT 


•2 

o 


6 


D.r 


S' 


Sa))*ordcr 

and 

Group. 


0 ^ 


Occupaliona. 


occupation 


Provindal. 


Urban. 


1 

r 231 

Cotton oleancrfl, prosscri and ginners ... 

187 

212 

651 

122 

210 

668 


232 

Cotton cur^ict and rug uiakertf and sellftrs 

i6i 

219 

620 

63 

875 

S6t 


233 

Cotton spin non, bizers and yarn boaters.. 

115 

204 

681 

102 

204 

694 


<234 

Cotton weavers, Mill-owncrs and Ma- 



609 



64s 


1 

Tiagers 

155 

286 

140 

215 

'235 

Cotton factory hands (undefined) 

129 

210 

661 

124 

221 

655 


236 

Calciiderers, fullers and primers 

111 

222 

667 

... 

... 

1,000 


237 

Cotttju dyers 

187 

282 

681 

180 

226 

644 


238 

Tape makei s and sellers 

i86 

229 

585 

SOO 

... 

900 


239 

Tent manufacturers and sellers 

91 

454 

455 

... 

... 

... 



Total Sub-order 40 

147 

280 

638 

188 

215 

647 

A 

240 

Flax sinnneis, weavers and sellers 

178 

181 

646 

2*7 

186 

687 


241 

Ucnip rope makers and sellers 

176 

214 

610 

72 

290 

678 


242 

Jute mauufactarers, Managers and 


828 






Agents... 

69 

108 

... 

... 

... 


243 

Sacking, tarpaulin and gunny makers 




246 

692 



and sellers 

167 

*34 

599 

102 


244 

Net makers and sellers 

167 

250 

$88 

286 

1 14a 

571 


245 

Fancy work dealers 

Coir prci)arcr8, manufacturers and sellers 

aaS 

288 

524 

... 

... 


k. 

246 

169 

22S 

606 


... 

... 



Total Sub-order 41 

169 

227 

604 

1 100 

286 

664 

r 

247 

Tailors and darners 

137 

238 

680 

127 

280 

64} 

248 

Milliners and dressmakers 

82 

177 

741 

82 

177 

741 


249 

Outfitters, and cloths and quilt dealers... 

144 

>41 

61s 

18a 

278 

545 


250 

Hosiers and Haberdashers 

144 

237 

1 619 

114 

218 

668 


251 

It at, cap and turban makers and sellers. 

118 

125 

762 

118 

147 

785 


252 

Turban binders 

172 

292 

686 

160 

200 

640 


253 

Umbrella makers and sellers 

167 

166 

667 

... 

... 

... 


254 

Kmhroidercrs and luce and muslin makers 

118 

202 

68S 

97 

288 

670 


255 

butLOii makers and sellers 

158 

210 

632 

2^ 

... 

750 


256 

False plait makers aud sellers 

137 

222 

651 

129 

199 

672 


257 

Ficoe-guods dealers 

186 

228 

636 

122 

215 

668 



Total Sub-order 42 

186 

230 

634 

124 

320 

696 



ToUl Order XU 


23 S 

615 

182 

230 

648 


258 

Gold and silver <lealers 

90 

219 

691 

55 

168 

in 

259 

G(»ld aud silver assayers 

151 

6131 

286 ; 

162 

24a 

595 


260 

Gold und silver workers 

135 

236 

639 

112 

218 

A70 


261 

Gold beaters 

141 

1*5 

734 

111 

138 

756 


262 

Goldsuiltbs* dust washers ... ‘ ... 

1S8 

273 

$69 

139 

218 

648 


263 

Gold miners, managui's, and agents 

98 

98 

804 

250 

290 

soo 


264 

Enaiaellers 

222 

111 

667 

290 

... 

750 


265 

266 

Electro-platers 

Gold and silver wire drawers aud braid 

164 

180 

656 

167 

188 

690 

- 

makers 

99 

» i8o 

721 

101 

180 

719 

267 

Plate und plaU-dwaro dealers 

1,000 


. 3,000 


268 

Hiamoud polishers and dealers 

77 

77 

846 

77 | 

77 

846 


269 

Diamond diggers, washers, &c. 

400 

600 

400 

600 


270 i 

Kuby w’orkers 


167 

833 


... 


27 1 

Kuby aud emerald, &c,, dealers 


1,000 





272 

273 

Pearl divers 

Pearl and other precious stone (unspeci- 

... 

500 

Soo 

... 

... 



274 

fied ) dealers 

Cond dealers 

96 

190 

714 

1,000 

97 

219 

684 


^275 

Cornelian and Agate cutters and se^lBrs... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 



Total Sub-ordoT 43 ...... 

184 

285 

681 

109 

218 

678 


^ 276 

Brass workers and sellers 


148 

640 


290 

790 


277 

Brass pot makers and sellers 

' *188 

222 

142 

20S 

698 


278 

Brass Image eastern and sellers 

290 


750 

290 

750 


279 

280 

Cop[X)r w'orkers and sellers 

Brass and copper wire drawers and 

144 

227 

629 

146 

227 

627 

«< 

281 

sellers ... 

Bell metal workers and sellers 

121 

838 

177 

667 

702 

%4* 

75 

k*. 

285 

790 


282 

General workers in .brass, copper, and 




bell metal 

185 

247 

618 

116 

204 

680 


^ 283 

Brass and Qq>pcr dealers ... ... 

111 

248 

646 

118 

240 

647 



Total Suborder 44 

188 

388 

6>9 

1*9 

. 208 

668 
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'[Para7469. 


of 1,000 pcnons of each 


DilitribntioD of total popolation of 10,000 
p 6 r 80 D« by occapatioo. 


Kara!. 


Urban and Kural ])om'«tngcs of eacli 
ocrupatioii under eurh age. 


0—4 5-U 


ly ipllilliil iililtH 

s.t^l Us; 

llitlljl lllllllillllllll 


All agc8. 


164 188 648 


$88 2,177 


s.s»» 

is! 

8s 

IS 

3 

16 

84 

‘ifij 

84 

2 

20 

80 

12 

88 

i 

8S' 

■s'i 

8$ 

20 

Si 

9 S 

13 

87 

12I 

88 

>1 

89 


171 


I89I *341 ^*7 


138 267 


I4l| 2341 


153 238 609 


10 $ 684 


2 8 

23 

6 

104 

384 

1,021 

35 1< 

1 

a 

8 

... 

... 

1 

4 

2 

11 

43 

112 

3 

1 



... ... 

1 


\ 9 


1 

< 

i 9 



] 

i 

... 

2 

8 72 

1 

SO6 

763 

l 2,029 

$3 2 


2SO 648 


il?! *871 


1,145! u \ 861 u \ 86] 16I 84I isl 8S 
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Para. 469.] 


Section II. — Occupation Statistics. 


[Chapter XI 


Occupations by age, &c. 


[Occupations. 


STATEMENT 


I 

•3 


at. 


I 

1 


II 

a 


S 









Distribution of a total pmlallott 









occupatkm 





Provincial. 

Urban. 


SulHirdcT 


(JccupationB. 








and 

Group, 

6 



1 



1 







-t 

'S 



'S 







<8 

T 


<1 



Tl 


I 

1 


1 

1 

tti 

' 




o 

lA 


0 

lA 


r 


284 

Tin worki'rs and sellers 

144 

216 

640 

127 

206 

667 

•§s 

285 

Tinfoil nmkors and fillers 

... 


1,000 

... 

... 

... 



286 

Zinc woi kers and sellers 

... 

... 

1,000 

750 

... 

... 

1,000 

750 


g g . \ 

287 

Lead and «piick-silvcr workers and sellers 

... 

250 

... 

2SO 



288 

Genernl workers in tin, lead and zinc ... 

101 

203 

696 

104 

167 

7»9 



Total Sub-order 45 

189 

214 

647 

125 

208 

672 



289 

Iron and steel founders, smelters and 




28 






hellers... 

189 

S77 

S34 

167 

80s 


"S 

200 

Illackstnitlis 

14S 

234 

621 

180 

210 

660 


'8 

291 

Iron and hardware dealers 

ISO 

198 

6S2 

12S 

156 

719 


01 J 

292 

Nail makers and sellers 

... 


... 

... 

... 

tt. 


§ ^ 

293 

Lock makers, menders, and scllorfl 

Weight makers and stampers 

188 

187 

62 s 

... 

U8 

8S7 


A 

294 

... 



... 

... 



U> 

^ 1 


Total Sul>order 46...... 

US 

23S 

620 

129 

209 

662 




Total Order XIII 

laS 

234 

628 

116 

211 

671 


if r 

295 

Glass-blowers, window glass makers, &c. 

219 

94 

687 

... 

200 

800 

206 

llottlc dealers 

149 

340 

Sn 

149 

840 

5>i 


si i 

297 

Glass and Chinaware dealers 

136 

127 

737 

118 

112 

775 


•;§ 1 


Total Sub-order 47 

1S4 

176 

670 

116 

192 

692 


? . ^ 

298 

Potlcrs and pot and pipc-bowl makers 







•< 


and sellers. (Some arc also brick and 










tile makers) 

JS9 

241 

600 

144 

220 

686 


a 5 

299 

Grindstone and miUstoiie makers and 







Is < 


si'llcrs 

154 

246 

600 

n9 

227 

654 


w 1 

300 

Pestle and mortar makers and sellers ... 

23S 

294 

471 

400 

ZOO 

400 



301 

Quartz and soapstone powder preparers 





k. 



and sellers 

164 

2 SO 

586 

... 

... 

... 




Total Sub-order 48 

1S9 

34^ 

600 

148 

220 

617 




Total Order XIV 

1S9 

241 

600 

142 

220 

698 

r 

II i 

302 

Timber and bimboo agents and dculors,. 

149 

236 

615 

167 

216 

617 


303 

W(XkI cutlers and sawyers 

146 

206 

648 

103 

197 

700 


^.1 i 

304 

Carpenters 

144 

233 

623 

ISO 

212 

6S8 


805 

Coopers and box makers 

75 

302 

623 

71 

286 

648 

i 

? 1 


Total Sub-order 49 

144 

233 

628 

129 

212 

659 



' 306 

Bamboo and rattan splitters, makerii 







i 



and sellers 

157 

239 

604 

149 

209 

648 

i 

bO 

307 

Basket weavers and winnowing pan 






*1 • 


makers and sellers 

173 

2 So 

577 

, 162 

248 

S9S 

$ 

•a ^ 

•k 

308 

Mat makers ami sellers 

181 

* 247 

572 

19^ 

2SI 

SS4 


309 

Screen (cliik] makers and sellers 

• •• 

1,00Q 


«.» 

1,000 

i 

sB J 

310 

Leaf plate makers and sellers, (Are alse 






^ J5 "* 


often temple servants) 

130 

1 226 

644 

' 9f 

254 

6S0 

. 

n ^ 

3U 

Tooth-stick sellers 


364 

i 63< 

1 ‘”665 

87S 

62S 


dl 

312 

Loaf-tan makers and sellers 

40c 

» 20c 

> 40c 

r 881 

,,, 



313 

Brush and comb m^ers and sellers 

loS 

\ 2 Qi 

> 68f 

) ia( 

> 19^ 

1 67S 


o* 

Wd 

314 

Broom makers and sellers 

i 

1 19« 

> 6se 

) 1 $^ 

i 221 

1 619 



315 

Wtband bark collectors, workers am 





L 


sellers 

U3 

1 16; 

; 681 

i ... 

... 

1,000 




Total Sub-order 50 

. i6< 

) 241 

i S9i 

* 151 

) 28t 

a 6i| 




Total Order XV 

151 

l 284 

5 , 611 

i u; 

[ ^311 

r 646 


r ’ 2 it 

r 316 

luilia-rublwr collectors and sellers 

. 







R S 

•• s 

317 

318 

Camphor aud gum collectors and sellers.. 
Galluut (rayrowlan) collectors and seller 

2Sl 

■« 27 

1) 

8 ... 

72' 

2 2$! 

1 

3 a.. 

*750 


J a? 

319 

Catechu preparers and sellers 



• •a 

• *a 

• . 
I- 

fi S 1 

320 

1 Lac collectors and sellers 




»*a 

... 

• •• 


il's 

321 

Sealing-wax makers and sellers 

12 

S «S' 

0 6a 

5 


»»• 


II s. 

322 

1 Tar preparers and seders 

>• 


... 


• •• 

• •a 


323 

1 Wax, honey and general minor fores 

It 








ih- 

produce coUectors aud sellers... 

17 

5 *4 

9 S7 

6 18 

8 18 

3 734 




Total Sub-order 

- 17 

5 U 

9 S7 

6 15 

8 10 

s 737 
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[Para. 469. 


of .1,000 persons of caohj 

by ag«. , 

Raral, 


i Ji 


's 

9 


Distribution of total population of 1 0,000 
pepHouH by occupation. * 


Urban, 


II 1 5 

mi 

i-s-ifl 


l-l-g . 

s.il| 

■B 


l« 


''•til 


Rum). 


il'2 
- 1“ 

Btti 


"Sa 4 2 

i|i- 

|2‘1^ 2 


£. 


si ^ 
c 

s 


= g..: 

il|3l 

l-|ls 




Ss 


Urban and Unml percentages of each 
iK cupatinn under each age. 


0—4 


I 

u , £ 


5—14 


15 and 
over. 




All ages. 




»S' 

f 22 

3 62( 

i,oo< 

y 

8 27! 33 

2 

1 

6 7 

ill 6 

3 4 

0 6 

0 4 

4 5 

6 4 

2 58 

• ft 

... 

1,00( 

y 


1 ... 


... 


... 

1 ... 


... 

... 

10 

0 ... 

100 

... 

,,, 

... 

... 

... 


2 ^ 

... 

... 

... 

... 

10 


5 

0 5 

0 5 

0 50 

0 ... 

103 

22 

5 68. 

1 


!i ! 

0 

... 

1 1 

... 

.. 

0 ... 
0 8 

10 

0 ... 

10 




— 



0 25 7 

5 2 

0 2 

6 7 

4 2 

4 74 

14c 

22 

63 ( 



9 : 35 

4 

1 

7 8 

s! 36 6 

4 8 

8~6 

2 4 

2 S 

S~ 

0 60 

19s 

I 4 f 

15s 

28 

23 

20 

3 $23 

r 615 

644 

4 

4 16 

1 

2 1 

4 2,00 

2 2 

5 

6 4 

7 

1 

B 26 

1 

4 S 

5 3,37 

3 8 

4 

b 

5 

,1, 

1 

9 

2 

1 

3 9 
8 9 
8 9 

7 

2 

2 1 

7 9 
9 9 
8 

3 

1 

9 1 

4 96 

9 91 

D 90 

aafl 

222 

445 

... 

... 

... 

3 

... 

... 

... 

10 

0 3 

3 6 

7) 6( 

1 - 

3 4 

0 4 

■56 

147 

23 ? 

616 

4 ’ 

161 

5 | s,oS 

5 < 

275 | 3,46 

5 

8 9 

2 

J| 92 

? 9 

1 

? 91 

141 

28 l 

621 

221 

1 81! 

r| io,oo( 

) 145 

786 j 10,00( 

y 1 

1 8 

? 1 

3 87 1 

Ps 

5 1^ 

t| 86 

818 

45 

637 

... 

1 ^ 

1 

1 7 < 


... 


... 

10( 

10< 

y ... 

y 6 

10 

7 3 

J ... 

10( 

6 

... 

4 3 

10( 

? 8< 

M 69 

j! .. 

286 

214 

$00 

1 

1 

j 13c 


... 

2 


2( 

7 

7 2 

91 


'>1 14 

806 

112 


1 

' 5 

1 

; 229 



4 

61 

3 ‘; 

Si 

12, 83 

1’ 

i’Tc 

20 

161 

243 

597 

55 

i 

201 

1 

9.237 

82 

454 

9,771 

6 

94 

f 

94 

7 

93 

6 

94 

i6o 

2^0 

590 

3 


Ss6 

2 

IG 

207 

1? 

88 

14 

86 

>7 

83 

16 

84 

218 

304 

478 

... 

... 

8 

... 

... 

S 

17 

83 

7 

93 

8 

92 

10 

90 

164 

2SO 

S86 

... 

... 

... 


1 

13 

... 

100 


100 

... 

100 

... 

100 

160 

243 

. 

S 97 

S8 

213 

9,771 

84 

46s 

9,996 

() 

94 

6 

94 

7 

93 

7 

93 

161 

242 

$97 

59 

218 

10,000 

84 

46s 

10,000 

t) 

94 

6 

94 

7 

93 

7 

93 

146 

239 

«‘S 

1 

3 

76 

1 

8 

39 

17 

83 

13 

87 

IS 

85 

IS 

85 

185 

214 

601 

8 

11 

237 

... 

2 

23 

34 

6t 

1 46 

54 

51 

49 

48 

52 

146 

234 

620 

78 

288 

6,30s 

97 

589 

6,765 

7 

93 

6 

94 

8 

92 

8 

92 

77 

308 

615 

... 

1 

11 

- I 

9 

2S 

75 

25 

75 

*7, 

78 

a6 

74 

146 

284 

62o| 

82 

i 303 

6^624 

* 98^ 

544 

6,829' 7 

93 

7 

93 

8; 

92 

8 

9 * 

159 

244 

S 97 

15 

57 

1.245 

9 

47 

596 

15 

85 

14 

1 

86 

12 

88 

16 

84 


251 

575 

17 

6$ 

1,411 

24 

133 

1,671 

7 

93 

7 

93' 

7 ' 

98 

7 

98 

180 

247 

573 

3 

11 

243 

7 

39 

484 

5 

95 

4 

96 

4 

96 

4 

96 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 


... ! 

100 

... 

100 


132 

224 

644 

8 

11 

250 

4 

2$ 

319 

5 

95 

7 

98 

7! 

98 

7 

91 


838 

667 

... 


6 




... 

75 

25 

71: 

29 

73 

*7 

... 

... 

1,000 


... 

2 



... 

100 


100 

... 

... ' 

100 

60 

40 

97 

210 

693 

1 

5 

113 


J 

16 

45 

55 

37 

63 

38' 

62 

39 

61 

153 

182 

66$ 

2 

5 ' 

104 

1 

3 

40 

>9 

8i 

22 

78 

18' 

1 

82 

19 

81 

147 

165 

688 

... 

... 1 


» 1 

4 

4 s! 

... 

100 

... 

100 

1 

... ( 

10c 

... 

100 

. 167 

244 

S89 

41 

154 

8,376 

46 

252 

3,171 

8 

92 

8 

92 

! 

9 

91 

9 

91 

158 

237 

610 

1^3 

457 

10, 0(^ 

144 

m 


n 

93 

8 

92 


91 

8 

92 

... 

... 

... 

» 


! ^8 

... 


::: 1 

100 

... 

... 



... 

100 

... 

*78 

... 

7*7 

... 





6 


lOO 



... 

100 

... 

100 

1*5 

2S0 

”62$ 

... 

... 



• 

5 


lOO 


100 


10c 


100 

175 

249 

576 

... 

1 

68 

7 

36 

8,922 

... 

100 

... 

200 

... 

100 

zl 

100 

175 

*49 

S 76 

... 

1 


7 

86 

3,933 

... 

100 


100 

... 1 

100 

... 1 100 

1 


66 
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Section II. — Occupation Sta^stics. 


Occupations by age, &c. 


[Chapter XI. 
[Occupations. 


STATEMENT 


u. 


II 

ii 

I’S 

.as 

h' 




a 

I 

s . 


X 


Sub-order 


and 


Group. 

o* 





1 



a 

g 


I 


C 2 2 
2 


If 

2 ? 


M-2 


If 


Occ4ipatiouH. 


Distribution of a total population 
occupatibn 


Provincial. 


Urban. 


if ^ 
€ 


324 

325 

326 

327 

328 

329 

330 

331 

332 

333 

334 

335 

336 

337 


346 

347 

348 

349 

350 

351 




338 

339 

340 

341 

342 

343 

344 

345 


ChenuHts and dniggistu 

Borax workers and HellerR 
Saltpetre Morkers and sellers ... 
Alum, soda, Ac., workers and st'llers 
Soap makers snd 8ollei*8... 

Sulphur workers and sellers ... 
Indigo workers and dealers (i 

planters) 

Madder and logwood workers a 

dealers. 

Ink makers and sellers 

Antimony preparers and sellers... 

Carmine „ 

Kunkii (red powder) prejuirers and selli 
Perfu me pn*parcrs and sellers . . . 

Total SuiHorder 52... 

Total Order XVI... 


niiu IIIUV mUK'in 

also shoe-makers) 

Shoe, sandals, hoot> makers and scllrrs .. 

Leather dyers 

Water bag, well-bag, bucket and ghoe- 
pot makers and sellers 
Hide, horns and hone dealers ... 
Catgut preparers and sellers ... 

Glue makers and sellers 

Grease preparers and sellcTK ... 

Total Sub-order 53.. 

Total Order XVH.. 

Total aasB D.. 


Bankers and Bank managers 

Money-lenders and Pa^'nbi okcrs 

Bill-discounters, Ac. 

Insurance Agents and under- writers 

Money changers and tcstei 8 

Bank clerks, rashien, WII collectors, 
accountants^ Ac. 


Total SulM>rder 64. 


1352 General merchants 

Terebants' DianBgers,acconntantKVle 
assistants, Ac. 

Total Sub-order 55. 


354 Shop-keepers' clerks, salesmen, Ac. 

365 I Shop-keepers* and Money-lenders’ ser- 
j ^ vants... 

356 Shop-keepers otherwise unspecified 

357 Pedlars, ilawkers, Ac 

Total Sub-order 56 


358 

359 


Brokers’ Agents, Dubash 
Auctioneers, Auditors, Actuaries, Nowncs 
public. Appraisers and House-Agents, 



Tote] Group a,. 


I 

I 

15 and over. 

0—4 

I 

15 and over. 

14 

aif 

641 

Hi 

3 17. 

t 716 

11 

23< 

65! 


M 

«57 

l6< 

} 20< 

62^ 



••• 


38s 

6i< 


66) 

333 

11 

id 

216 

671 


224 

724 

12C 

236 

63$ 

142 

23S 

619 

lot 

16S 

727 

12c 

l6< 

706 

19^ 

t 194 

612 

42 

85 

870 

m 

182 

689 


14S 

23$ 

617 

19c 

143 

667 

rs i3£ 

aS9 

603 

114 

244 

642 

140 

231 

629 

97 

241 

662 

189 

236 

62$ 

108 

228 

669 

152 

240 

608 

, 104 

227 

609 

y 

m 

238 

$67 

177 

276 

547 

171 

286 

593 

187 

221 

642 

161 

235 

604 

148 

28$ 

617 

20J 

234 


»79 

207 

SU 

18^ 

234 

S8i 

‘MS 

209 

646 

13S 

250 

61$ 

18$ 

2$0 

61$ 

... 

200 

200 

600 


. 181 

286 

S88 

iS8 

223 

619 

181 

2 36 

583 

158 

223 

619 

ISO 

286 

614 

229 

216 

6SS 

72 


770 

62 

137 

801 

181 

218 

6$! 

112 

211 

677 

iS8 

247 

S9S 

111 

276 

613 

... 

... 

1,000 

668 

... 

... 

1,000 

686 

- 115 

217 

100 

214 

88 

210 

702 

88 

210 

702 

124 

217 

659 

101 

208 

691 

123 

282 

f>4S 

118 

21$ 

672 

96 

211 

693 

96 

212 

692 

123 

231 

646 

112 

214 

674 

1 los 

1 

l82j 

713 

10$ 

181 

7M 

129 

196' 

67$ 

10$ 

181 

7M 

126 

210' 

664 

108 

193 

699 

112 

219| 

¥>9 

112 

220 

668 

1 126 

208' 

666 

• 108 

192 

700 

109 

188 

708 

r 

88 

164 

748 

100 

•so 

SSo 

105 

869 

St6 

109 

186 

70s 

88 

170 

742 
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Occupations by age, &c. 
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Section II.— ^Occupation Statistics. [Chapter XI. 

Para. 469.] Occupations by age, &c. [Occupations. 

STATEMENT 







Distribution of a total population 
occupation 



Sub- order 
nod 
Group, 



Provincial. 

Urban. 

1 

3 

01 


1 

c/1. 

Occupations. 

1 

1 

o 

1 

M* 

1 

a 

09 

I 

1 

« 

E. 

S 

R 

O 

T 

u 

f 

a* 

g 

'a 

a 

o 3 

li ■ 

^360 

361 

362 

363 

364 

Farmers of Tolls, ferries 

Farmers of liquor, opium, &c. 

Lessees and su|x^rintendentH of markei 

stalls, &c 

Contractors — otherwise unspecified 
Contractors for labour. Emigration 
agents, 8 cc 

19c 

14a 

10( 

126 

iS2 

171 

22c 

19 ^ 

235 

157 

63 J 

6ac 

69J 

637 

691 

141 

7 < 

18c 

116 

338 

... 

15 < 

281 

248 

857 

770 

584 

641 

667 

i 



T«)tal Group b 

135 

229 

636 

115 

238 

6S2 

s‘ 

S 



Total Sub-order 57 

131 

1 27<4 

645 

107 

214 

679 

p 

H 




Total Onler XVIII 

125 

217 

6S8 

107 

200 

693 


1 

3' 

d r 

.9 

I 

? 

s . 

365 

366 

367 

368 

369 

370 

Agents, diivctorSj managers and their 

assistants 

Traffic Managers, Superinteudeuts, and 

Assistants 

Locomotive Superintendents & AssistantB 

Auditoi-s, Accountants, &c 

Engineers (when not returned under 

general heading > 

Clerical Staff in liuUway establishment.. 

118 

43 

106 

128 

176 

333 

237 

132 

180 

706 

667 

763 

957 

762 

692 

111 

169 

143 

2S0 

400 

266 

197 

179 

7 S 0 

600 

IS 

684 

678 


OD 



Total Group a 

114 

170 

716 

134 

184 

682 



so / 

l‘- / 

371 

372 

373 

Station Masters and Assistants, Inspectors, 

Overseers, Ac 

Guards, drivers, firemen, Ae 

Pointsmen, shunters, porters, signallers, &c 

174 

132 

138 

220 

223 

170 

606 

645 

692 

200 

13 $ 

J 46 

257 

279 

198 

$86 

6$6 


1 

- 1 


Total Gnmp b 

141 

178 

681 

>47 

»ii 

642 





Total Sub-order 58 

138 

>77 

68s 

144 

204 

652 

c? 

tD 

a 

1 

1 

9 t 

[a) Cart, carriage 
and Tram-way 
owners and 
driverF. 

^ s 

374 

375 

376 

377 

378 

Tramy ay, mail carnage, &c., companies 

e<»ntractors, Ac. 

Cart owners A drivers, cartingAgentSjAc. 
Livery stable keepers, Ac. 

Drivers, stahlc-l^oys, Ac., (not private 

servants) 

Falki, Ac., owners, bearers, Ac 

130 

140 

126 

136 

20$ 

177 

189 

192 

”66$ 

683 

68$ 

672 

119 

155 

65 

98 

189 

184 

370 

136 

^2 

661 

565 

771 

'O 



Total Group a 

181 

201 

668 

114 

175 

711 

n 

»o 

C 

11 

2 -a 

■ES ■< 

379 

380 

Pack bullock owners, drivers, Ac, 

Pack camel, elephant, mule, Ac,, owners 
and drivers 

.147 

136 

287 

23 $ 

6x6 

629 

119 

120 

196 

252 

68$ 

628 

S’ 


eC fj 

oa 


Total Group b 

146 

237 

617 

1x9 

21$ 

666 



-C5 1 


Total Sub-order 59 . 

137 

216 

647 

115 

186 

699 



*2 ® «' 

381 

382 

383 

Ship owners, Companirs Agents 

Shipping clerks, supercargoes, and steve- 
dores... 

Boat and barge owners, Ac. .!! 

... 



... 

... 

... 





Total Group a 

... 

... 

• • 

... 

... 

... 


o’ 

o 

Working staff of 
vessels. 

A. 

— ^ 

384 

385 

386 

387 

388 

389 

Ships’ Officers, Engineers, mariners, and 

firemon 

Bout and ]»arge mou 

Pilots 

Lock-keepers, Ac., and canal service ... 
Dock and harbour service ... 

Divers (not for pearls) 

147 

165 

66 

216 

228 

267 

1,000 

687 

*667 

154 

141 

71 

2 $6 
”255 

*286 

1,000 

590 

604 

^8 

• 

* 

e L 


Total Group b 

163 

226 

611 

186 

255 

609 





Total Sub-order 60 

162 

226 

612 

186 

2SS 

609 


i 

a 

1 { 

390 

391 

392 

Postal Directors, Postmasters and dorks. 

Pofctal messengers, runnjrs. Ac 

Messengers (unspecilicd) 

189 

180 

145 

179 

194 

184 

682 

676 

671 

188 
114 
1 S 4 

154 

20$ 

179 

68x 

667 


te 


I 

Total Group a 

i 85 

190 

67s 

186 

187 

6y 
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of 1,000 pewonn of Cftcli 
by »ge. 


Distribution of total population of 10,000 
[lersonH by occupation. 


Urban and ilnral porrcntagr« of each 
occu}iation under each age. 


0 — 4 6 — 14 


All agea. 





































































XIX. Transport and storage.— 1 Class and Onlci*. 


Para. 469.] 


iS6Cnon XX.— V.'ccupauuu owiiiiBuuo. 

Occupations by age, &e. 


Lvyua|fvor aa. 

[Oocapationa 

STATEMENT 


Distribnlioii of a total pofwlatk^ 
ooonpation 


Provincial. 


Sub-tmkr 

and 

Group. 


Occupations. 


393 Telegraph officers (Government, Rail- 

way and others), and clerical, and 
accounts establishment 

394 Signallers and messengers 

395 Telephone Company’s service 



Total Group h.. 
Total Sub-order 61.. 


201 6921 

190 675! 


396 Warehuust! owners, keepers, &c. 

397 Warehouse service 

398 Porters (general) 

399 Weighmen and measurers 

( 400 WutchmoTi (not village) 

1 Total Sub-order 62., 


[ Total Order XIX 

Total Class £ 

( 401 Priests, miuibters,pn;acher8,missionaric8,&c 
i 40** Cttte(!hists, readers, Zausina mission ser-. 

] vice, &c 

% 403 Kxorcists, hail-averters, amulettiers, &c. 


Total Graup a.. 


204 6$8 

212 649 

215 6SS 


2091 677 


404 lleligious mendicants, inmates of monas- 
teries, convents, &c. 

^05 Church, Temple, Masjid, Pagoda, ghat, 
hiiriul or burmug-ground service, 
pilgrim couductors, aud Undertakers . . . 


Total Group b.. 
Total Sub-order 63.. 


13S 


131 211 658 


127 222 


C 406 Adiuinistrative and iusix'cliug officials ... 
407 professors, and teachers in 

colleges, &c., scliools, &c. ... ... 

J .0g Clerks, 3(c., on establishmcuts of Kduca- 
I tiunul iustitutiuu 


S8 846 


Total Sub-order 64.. 


> ^00 Authors, Eiliters, Jourualisls, hall^- , 

makers 

410 Kep^*’*c****i Short-haud writers, Book 

topyists 

’ 411 Private i^jwJ’etHries aud Clerks 

.JO Public Scribes and Copyists 

. .3 Service iu Libraries and Literary lustitu- 
tions 


Total Sub-order 65., 


r 

i 

1 I 


^^1^ Barristers, Advocates aud Plcaiiers ' 
^jg Solicitors aud Attorneys 
.jg Law-agents, Mukhtidrs, &c. ... >*•... 

417 Articled clerks and other lawyers' clerks, 

.jg Stamp- Vendors... 

^jg Pentwu-writers 

Total Sub-order 66 

(' 420 Administrative and Inspecting Stall' . 
(when not returned under general 

head) 

.01 Practitioners by diploma 

Practitioners without diploma (Baid, 

y Hakim, Kobing, &gJ 

Dentists 

Ill Oculists 

Vaccinators ... ♦, 

ijgg Midwifery 


Total Group a... 


22$ 12$ 

9S US 
228 221 
138 , 289 


114 208 678 


112 178 

87 296 

222 111 
417 

191 202 

91 181 

118 180 


ai6 824 
Ift 200 


9$ 226 679 


18$ 188 677 



U6 ••y 
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Para. 469.] 


Section IT.— Oceupation Statistics. 
Occupations by age, &c.' 


[Chapter XI. 
[Occupations. 



Dihitrhution of a total population 
occupation 


Suli-ordcr 

and 

Group. 


OoctipationB, 


Provinciiil. 


Ho8pital and Abylnm, Matronn, AHsiBtantR 
and ApothccarioR 

Coinix>underR, Nuihch an i hospital, 
AMylum and dittpciiHary Norvice 

Total Group b 


I. m 

I hU 


I II 


r 1(4 » . 

I’ III! 
I 52ll 

1 T 


Total Sub-order 67 

AdminiKtrativo and Inspecting Staff ... 

Civil Engineers and Architects 

Topographical, Archieological and Ite- 
venue Surveyorb 


Total Group a., 


Draughtsmen and Operators in Survey 

Offices, Overseers, &c^ 

Clerks, &c., in offices of the above 

Total Group b 


Total Sub-order 68. 


1$7 ?ftO 

144 309 547! 

IS2 279 S‘^| 

127 2.29 (';44,’ 

... I 1,000 

iS7 127; 716I 

137 33} 53 o| 

145 202! 6 S 3 | 


99 21s 6S6 

no 207 683 

10$ 211 6S4 

109 210 ()8i 


174 261 565 

122 288 61s 

iSS 262 S83 

lo6 212 682 

7»ooo 

1S3 141 106 

174 348 478 

150 m 673 


98 216 686 

104 226 670 

103 223 676 

106 21 676 


Astronomers and Meteorologists and 
CBtaldisbmcuts 


Botanists, Maturalists 
Sciendtic Institutious 
Metallurgists 


and officers of 


Total Group a., 


Astrologers, Genealogists and Horoscope- " 

castcTs 

Alnianac-makcrs and sellers 

Diviners (selectors ctf well and house 
sites, &c.) 

Total Group b 


Total Sub-order 69. 


199 685 

... 1,000 


199 686 

199 686 


92 I44 764 

1,000 


91 143 766 


Paiuters, Supcrintcu<lcnts of Schools of ' 

Art, &c. 

Sculptors 

Photographers 

Total Suborder 7u 


Music ConipOHcrs and Teachers 

BandiuasUrs and players (not uiilitarvl 

l*iaiio-Tuners _ 

Actow, Singers and Dancers, and tlieir 
acooiiipanists 

Total Sub-order 71 


I Isj^i 


„ Total Older XX 

liace-eoursc sor vice, Book-makers, Jockc^-s, 

8tc, ^ ... ... 

Shikarios , Falconers, Binlcatchcrs ! [ *. 
Huntsmen, whippers, &c. 

Total Sub-onlcr 72...... 

Exhibitors of trained animals (Bulls 
bears, suakes, monkeys, &c,)... ' 

Circus owners, raauagers, &c, ... 

Cock and pigeon fun^rs ... 

Total Group a 

Buffoons ... 

Story and Iwliod reciters ... 

Exliibiturs of pui^jcts 

Conjuron and fortune-iejlcrB ... 

IXrtAl Group b.M*M 


142 767 


102 200 698 

1 20 80 800 

H4 204 68a 

103 196 701 

ni 333 $s6 

128 220 6sa 

89 234 677 

92 176 73a 

106 196 ,698 

106 199 69s 


90 194 716 


90 194 716 

93 140 767 

42 167 79» 


75 ^ ^ 

100 X44 7S6 

100 300 600 

111 378 $11 

100 283 6ir 
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of 1,000 persons of each 
byage. 




M* 


1 


P 

7 

19 

1 

m 

•O 


Disirilmtion of total population of 10,000 
pcrsonH by occupation. 


§ 1 fl § a 2 « 8 I i-£J 8 ca 

Jl l-'S'S l| SL-g I-bI 


lit ban and Kural pcrccntajfps of cacb 
occu|iation under each age. 


0-4 5-14 All age... 



21 

76 

24 

79 

21 

43 

75 

25 

66 

34 

31 

1 76' 

' 24 

74' 

1 26 

6 c) 

; 30 , 

64 

34 ! 

66 


100' 


100 


"’s: 

1 

S7j 

1 1 

j8 

83 

17 

64j 

1 1 

31 

6 ci 

1 

3 S' 

6 b 

43 

67; 

33 

65 

35 

45 

' i 

551 

45 

ss 

45 

14 

77; 

2: 

78 

22 
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Para. 469.] 


Section II. — Occupation Statistici^. 


Occupations by age, &c. 


[Chapter Xl. 


[Occupatious. 


STATEMENT 


DiHtributiou of a total populatioQ 
occnpation 


iSuli-ordcr 

and 

Grou]). 


i 0 § 1 

j 457 

- j 
a rt 1 

I 

r»* 

45 0 

f 458 
459 
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S82 

268 

272 

2 $6 

555 

471 

$28 

753 

8. Stoek-broeding and dealing 

9. Subsidiary services in connection 

24S 

15 

369 

5*7 

672 

510 

468 

215 

299 

419 

73 

with animals 

1 

10 

1 

2 


... 

... 


2 

1 

1 

IV.— Provirion and cakk of cattlb . . . 

246 

25 

370 

529 

672 

$10 

468 

21$ 

301 

420 

74 

10. Interest in land 

11. Agricultural labour 

12. G^)wlh of special produce trees ... 

3,999 

484 

6 

189 

6 

57 

2,721 

4SO 

14 

3,000 

1,114 

2 

3,739 

411 

4,031 

372 

3,099 

380 

3,651 

37* 

8,057 

872 

8,121 

4,553 

480 

13. Agricultural training, &c 




... 


4 

4 

9 

V. — A<}R1culturb 

4.489 

2S2 

a.JSs 

4,116 

4,151 

4,404 

3,481 

4,0*7 

8,488 

3,58* 

5,042 

B.— PASTUliE AND AGIIICULTUHE... 

4,73S 

277 

3,555 

4,645 

4,828 

4,914 

3,949 

4,24* 

8,784 

4,002 

5,116 

14. Personal and domestic servite 

15. Non-domcstic entcTtainmcnt 

562 

2,444 

6 

700 

714 

S33 

459 

60$ 

646 

485 

741 

438 

16. Hanitation 

3 

37 


1 

... 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

6 

VI, — Personal, Ac., Sbkvices 

S6S 

*,487 

700 

715 

$33 

460 

606 

648 

488 

746 

444 

C.— PERSONAL SERVICES 

S6S 

2,487 

700 

715 

$33 

460 

606 

606 

488 

746 

444 

17, Animal frKxl 

18, Vegetable fooil 

19, Drinks, condiments, &e 

79 

133 

3 $8 

288 

1 283 

206 

86 

176 

877 

60 

244 

514 

47 

J20 

909 

38 

128 

553 

176 

34$ 

571 

22$ 

119 

S6i 

94 

152 

548 

320 

206 

567 

62 

57 

193 

VII. — Food and diune, &c. 

S70 

1 

727 

1,139 

818 

1,076 

719 

1,092 

70s 

789 

893 

312 

20. liighting 

21, Fuel and forage 

47 

33 

19 

89 

32 

94 

33 

10*1 

22 

.24 

23 

18 

45 

IS 

48 

54 

26 

17 

33 

45 

90 

30 

VIII, — Light, jt-iring and forage 

80 

108 

126 

134 

46 

41 

58 

102 

48 

78 

120 

22. Building materials 

4 

28 

8 

1 j 

j 







23. Artificers in buikling 

IX.— Buildings 

49 

53 

90 

118 

61 

69 

86 

121 

122 

62 

63 

■”38 
' 38 

17 

17 

80 

80 

5 

60 

65 

8 

41 

44 

24, Railway plant 

2 

10 










25, Carts, carriages, &c. 

1 

2 

12 



... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

26. Ships and Ijonta 


* 

7 

2 

... 


3 

4 

2 

X. — VimioLBs AND VnesiiLs 

3 

12 

12 

11 

’ 7 

2 

... 

... 

3 

’* 5 

2 

27. Paper 

2 

2 

2 

a 



g. 




28. Books and prints 

1 

18 

1 

0 

... 

... 

D 

2 

4 

2 

6 

29. Watches and docks, Ac 

30. Carving and engraving 


5 

1 


... 


1 

... 

2 

... 

2 

... 

31. Taj'S and euriositios 

1 

4 


1 

*** 




1 

... 

... 

32, Music And mnsieal instruments 


2 

... 

A 


... 

... 

6 

... 

1 

... 

33, Necklaces, Ac, ... 

34, Furniture 

19 

49 

’18 

33 

21 

11 

9‘ 

19 

18 

20 

20 

35, Harness 

2 

Q 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

' 1 

... 

... 

... 

36, Tools snd machinery 

1 

7 

7 

3 

2 

... 

... 

... 

2 

1 

2 

1 

37, Arms and ammunition 

1 

8 


** 1 

... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

1 

1 

— SUPrLaMBNTABY BBgUIRKMBNTS ... 

27 

los 

25 

40 

22 

12 

1 

16 

as 

1 

20 

1 

29 

4 * . 

38, Wool and fur . 

39. Silk ;;; 

150 

5. 

72 

192 

2$ 

96 

743 

112 

86 

282 

98 

40. Cotton ... 

41. Hemp flax, coir, Ac !!. 

42. ^rcss ... ... ... ... 

^XII. — Tbxtilb Farrius and Drbsb ... 

7 

349 

6 

116 

628 

11 

70 

1 

«54 

341 

*818 

10 

104 

504 

11 

429 

4 

108 

744 

1 

$09 

1 

81 

620 

4 

584 

i 

4 

186 

i4i 

1,086 

28 

686 

4 

184 

9S9 

6 

564 

116 

2 

774 

8 

402 

4 

184 

780 

9 

146 

4 

79 

831 
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IM BAOB DIBTBIOT, DIVISION, &0. 


S Political Divisions. 

fi* ^ , cS* ~ ' 

8 p* I ^ I « .-• & .a e. a a . j o' 

laS 178 186 178 181 186 156 22s 147 146 17s 364 733 uj Syj 155I 62 

86$ 2S6 873 889 281 95 358 281 360 ai8 317 ” 4 138 ’’276' ’’204I 3$6 882 

490 486 499 $67 418 281 509 506 $10 46$ 498 368 90S 421! 893! $11 49$ 

88 ••• 6 4 41 S as 12 Cl oa a*? ec CiR /n. ml •» •• 


28 27 


2$ S18 


$1 28 27 2$ 518 

45 44 


9 13 

9' 13 


$28 438 $0$ 571 458 286 $86 $19 $61 488 


45 44 


7$ 120 91 140 


286 $86 $19 $61 488 $20 438 1,467 480 306 $52j $16 

231 105 111 190 72 120 12 187 990 $62 871 118 


76 120 92 141 88 231 106 112 191 74 122 1$ 193 291 $68 88| 114 

4,688 4,727 4,$$0 8,940 4 i 77 l 4,893 4 f 53 l 4 i 843 4,876 6,200 $,lo6 47 1,41$ 3, $66 3,622 4,681 4,9S8 

242 832 848 574 $39 397 $02 862 977 3o8| $20 2J 220 433 616 412! 606 

I 4 Z 39 2 $44 $ 417 87 8 26 4 


$,068 5,396 4,517 
$,183 $,488 4,6$8 
$12 842 $68 


4,2401 5,099 
4,803! $,187 

I 

$60! 440 


$12 842 $68 

$12 342 $63 

$9 19 4$ 

65 40 1$4 

198 161 212 

822 220 411 


2$ , 12 

8 “■ 3 

2 2 

2 $ 

36 23 


66 3$ 
$ ... 


17 37 28 


18 26 

li ... 


84 i$o 

5 7 


287 267 ^1 247 $26 $ 3 $ 

18 4 29*4 

118 99I 1701 100 133 74 

488 441 1 898I 44$ 818 780 


87 316 

6 8 

190 368 

6 8 

181 14$ 

420I 84$! 


24' 26 

106^ 76 

6 6 

494 | 2$1 

4 6 

96 94 

706 488 


272 Section IL— Occupation Statistiee. [Cluster XI. 

Para. 469.] Occupationa by age, As. [Occupationa 

STATEMENT 


ClusB, Order ond Sab-ordor. 

Ratio per lo,ooo lo tub totai. ropuLATuiK 

1 

1 

JS 

1 

M* 

c: 

s 

I 

e8* 

i 

1 



t 

s' 

1 

J 

43 . Gold, silver^ &c 

44. Braw, copper, &<.* 

45. Tin, Zinc, &c. 

8 ] 

1 14 

r 1 

i 11 

1 7 « 

7 35 

0 

) 7 

i 1: 

1 9 

1 il 

8 ?; 

1 12 

i 21 

1 8 

9 2 ( 

l 

8 ij 

3 1 

i 9< 

^ 96 

) 28 

46, Iron and Htetd 

4« 

) 41 

9 S( 

> 51 

5 5 

7 45 

F 1 

1 Si 

1 4< 

^ S! 

i 4 

> 49 

XIII, — Mbtals and PiiEciouB Stones . . 

14c 

) 21: 

1 16) 

r i3i 

1 15J 

J lU 

[ 2U 

t i 6 i 

t lal 

1 17] 

‘ 177 

47, GlasH and CLinawiirc 



? ... 



1 - 





48, Earthen and stoneware 

8 ] 

[ 31 

S 123 

i 7i 

1 91 

5 105 

' 10 ( 

i “'Sf 

J *" 9 s 

t 91 

1 

^ 76 

XIV. — Glass, Pottery, &c. 

8 ] 

a: 

1 123 

1 75 

8 9! 

J 107 

loe 

^ 81 

} 95 

t 91 

77 

49, Wood and hambooK 

97 

' 8c 

) 102 

9S 

1 75 

l\ 89 

> 10c 

) gi 

^ 8] 

i 91 


50. Cane, matting, &c. 

45 

• 24 

\ 54 

Si 

! 55 

1 71 

55 

1 4 i 

i 6s 

1 s« 

i 99 
; 29 

XV, — Wood, Cane, Leaves, &c. 

142 

Hi 

1 iS6 

17s 

, I2i 

) 160 

• 155 

) 141 

i 144 

^ 149 

I 128 

51, Gums, resins, &c 

52. Drugs, d yes, &e 

6 

11 

u 

4 

^ 8 

1 

1 11 

1 

^ < 
t 

i 8S 

, 9 

4 

i 

k ... 

u 

1 

^ 15 

18 

» 11 

9 

XVI.— Druos, Dyes, Gums, &c. 

17 

U 

^ 12 

1 

55 

. '“1 


14 

^ 16 

• 24 

9 

53 , Leather, horns, ... 

. 138 

92 

298 

65 

292 

'j 71 

117 

91 

94 

132 

160 

XVII.— Leather, &c. 

138 

92 

298 

(>S 

292 

71 

1 

1 

91 

94 

182 

160 

D.— PREPARATION AND SUPPLY OS 






1 

1 





material substances 

. 1,888 

1,879 

2,631 

2,337 

a.S 7 i 

1 2,111 

24901 

2,312 

2,142 

».4>8 

1.389 

54, Money and securities 

55 , General nierchanditic 

56, Dealing uDs|H‘citied... 

57 , Middlemen 

29 

41 

76 

i 7 

98 

77 

278 

16 

178 

33 

10 

lO 

j 

78 

7 

2 

111 

1 

4 

1 

9a 

t 

1 

1 3 

138 

! 2| 

29 

70 

8 

4 

191 

16 

8 

16 

93 

46 

7 

71 

106 

s 

XVIII.— Commerce 

1 S 3 

478 

237 

96 

118 

104 

148 

107 

214 

162 

182 

58 . Railways 

6 

38 

2 


2 

2 






59 . Roiul ’’ 

60 , Water ... ... 

61 . Messages * 

62 , Storage and weighing ..i 

S 3 

S 

3 

4 

126 

1 

45 

44 

138 

12 

2 

4 

84 

9 

2 

11 

40 

2 

8 

27 

11 

3 

23 

16 

2 

’j 34 

2 

4 

a 

122 

84 

' 1 

4 

4 

72 

11 

6 

6 

”**54 

2 

7 

XIX.— Transport and Stoba(jb 

71 

254 

158 

106 

47 

43 

41 

142 

162 

99 

64 

E.— COMMERCE, TRANSPORT, &c. ... 

224 

732 

395 

202 

165 

147 

184 

249 

376 

261 

246 

63 , Religion 

64 , Education ” j.” 

65 , Literature 

66, Law ... ... 

56 

10 

2 

77 

49 

30 

51 

IS 

56 

13 

1 

70 

10 

54 

11 

1 

54 

9 

55 

6 

78 

14 

59 

14 

8 

45 

9 

6 

67 . Medicine 

68. Engineering and survey 

69 , Other sciences 

70 , Pictorial art, &c, ... 

4 

13 

2 

7 

1 

4 

77 

16 

42 

J 2 

1 

21 

7 

. 2 
15 
2 

1 

•• 18 

2 

1 

22 

2 

1 

9 

1 

1 

12 

3 

16 

a 

10 

7 

s 

20 

8 

3 

S 

17 

I 

17 

71, Music, acting, &c. ... ... 

24| 

87 

41 

1 

26 

22 

3 

19 

’27 

34 

f) 

40 

2 

88 

16 

XX.— Learned and Artistic Pbofes* 



1 



* 






SIGNS 

119 

393 

236 

1x6 

124 

118 

101 

127 

158 

142 

116 

72, Sport 

73. Exhibition and games ... !!! 

2 

3 

10 

11 

18 

8 

14 

1 

4 

1 

4 

2 

1 

4 

8 

11 

8 

6 

8 

6 

XXI.— Sports’ and amusements. 

10 

13 

24 

22 

5 

s 

8 

4 

14 

9 

9 

F.— PROFESSIONS 

i 

129| 

406 

160: 

j 

138 

129 

118 

104 

131 

167 

151 

i«S 

74. Unskilled laliour 

75, Undefined and disreputable means 

1,270’ 

873 

1,300 

82s 

1,012 

1.0S8 

1,222 

MI9 

2,915 

2,166 

1,182 

of livclihooil 

382 

125 

63s 

600 

351 

742 

$68 

186 

494 

489 

402 

XXIII.— In DEFl.MTE 

1i652 

998 

1.935 

M2S 

1,868 

1,794 

1.78s 

'1,60s 

2,409 

>.65S 

1,584 

^ 76 , Property and alms 

77 , At the public charge 

257 

22 

274 

474 

218 

11 

152 

4 

145 

8 

181 

8 

213 

2 

«58 

5 

191 

22 

too 

44 

822 

*21 

XXIV, — Independent of work 

279 

748 

229 

156 

148 

184 

215 

258 

218 

«44 

848 

G.— INDEFINITE AND INDEPENDENT. 

1,981 

>.746 

2,164 

1.581 

1,511 

1,978 

2,000 

1,868 

2,622 

>.899 

1,927 

c Grand Total... i 

10,000 1 

0,000 ] 

10,000 .1 

0 , OOo | 10,000 

10,000 ! 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 ] 

10,000 

10,000 
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[Para. 469. 


IK BAOH DISTRICT, DIVISION, &0. 






1 

1 








— 


Political Divisions 

— — 







d 

»3 
















1 

a 







d 




1 

1’ 


Naldrag. 

1 

PArbhsni, 

H 

1 

ua 

08 

1 

I Gulbarga. 

B 

wT 

s> 

B 

fo 

B 

a 


Karnatic. 

it 

1 

rs 

& 

.i. 

t 

•A 

B 

,.1 

1 

1 

1 

X 

03 

! M 

c 

$ 

p: 

Southern. 

8s 

sa 

1 

S8 

68 

11 

43 

60 

8 

48 

62 

15 

7 

47 

72 

25 

33 

1 

85 

8 

1 77 

75 

2C 

4^ 

i. 

1 5^ 

Is 

i J 

4< 

4C 

2 

3^ 

63 1 

4! 

ll 

39j 

5 

4< 

7 

r 15 

1 ... 

j i£ 

111 

2^ 

Si 

Sc 

' SJ 

8 

• i< 

SC 

81 

2C 

44 

58 

7 

8 

41 

171 

121 

111 

126 

132 

172 

142 

125 

; 88 

io7i 

1 

10 

5 41 

193 

1 

1 165 

1 

14c 

ISI 

109 

‘78 

98 

’ *77 

"77 

74 

*57 

78j 67 

"‘65 

-48' 

1 

”6( 

> ... 

1 

77 

8q 

9J 

79 

'"65 

7S 

98 

77 

77 

74 

57 

78! 67 

1 

6s 

48* 

6< 

)i ... 

78 

89 

92 

79 

6S 

110 


104 

108 

114 

115 

I iio| 891 59 

76! 

7^ 

49 

9^ 

! 101 

85 

11? 

83 


30 

31 

41 

32 

34 

33 

i 

36 

54' 

4t 

1 

aSj 50 

69 

31 

38 

146 

ISS 

135 

149 

146 

149 

143 

120 

9S 

130’ 

1161 50 

1 

134 

iSJ 

154 

14a 

121 

1? 

18 

11 

•,8 

9 

10 

1? 

*'18 

*“ 8 

... i 

Si 

111 ... 

1 

2 

11 

2 

14 

28 

9 

10 

10 

12 

13 

11 

18 

9 

10 

12 

18 

8 

Si 

lij ... 

13 

16 

37 

10 

10 

173 

75 

154 

102 

105 

■ 158 

129 

70 

291 

iss! 

>75! j 

19? 

108 

134 

199 

169 

173 

75 

154 

102 

105 

158 

129 

70 

291 

i88| 

17s 

1 

> 

192 

108 

134 

129 

169 

1,331 

i,S6j 

1,130 

I.SJS 

1.356 

1,981 

1,417 

1,765 

1.855 

1,330 


1,630 

; 1,292 

j 

2,242 

2,249 

2,3i6 

1,402 

1,496 

S4 

20 

47 

36 

45 

15 

44 

40 

9 

13 


27 

•8 

58 

18 

S 

49,’ 28 

... 

106 

”*76 

“84 

3 

... 

1 

156 

... 

... 


... 

191 

126 

68 

69 

H ... 

148 

70 

70 

95 

4 

76 

87 


109 

9 

1S9 

44 

26 

105' 100 

1 

1 

2 

20 

6 

3 

7 

... 

24 

3 


9 

176 

18 

9 

5 

s 

8 

203 

127 

125 

140 

124 

88 

147 

200 

109 

103 


140 

391 

361 

139 

105 

1S8 

136 


... 

... 

... 

‘*65 


... 

0 

17 



7 

5.249 

21 


1 


S 

80 

37 

33 

48 

11 

43 

39 

29 

8 


25 

... 

134 

61 

48 

48 

27 

... 

... 

... 

1 

... 


... 

2 

3 

2 


2 

9 

6 

10 

8 

... 

2 

7 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

... 

5 

3 


3 

159 

24 

7 

3 

2 

2 

2 

... 

... 

1 

... 

1 

2 

6 

1 



3 

99 

23 

1 

4 

3 

2 

84 

38 

3S 

46 

67 

13 

46 

53 

55 

13 


40 

5.S>6 

708 

74 

64 

S3 

38 

237 

165 

160 

186 

191 

101 

193 

253 

164 

116 


180 

5>907 

S69 

213 

169 

211 

174 

67 

56 

57 

51 

59 

67 

56 

80 

36 

21 


47 

50 

64 


S9 

56 

49 

6 

4 

7 

8 

7 

1 

7 

8 

13 

8 


9 

12 

33 

8 

11 

7 

9 

... 

1 


... 

1 

... 

] 

... 

6 



4 

59 

IS 


3 

2 

3 

4 

2 

3; 

8 

3 

... 

3 

, 7 

3 

2 


3 

21 

22 

2 

8 

4 

3 

8 

4 

4 

8 

5 

4 

•7 

10 

8 

13 


7 

42 

50 

9 

16 

9 

6 


... 

... 

• •• 


3 

1 

... 

? 

... 


1 

30 

8 

1 

2 

12 

1 

16 

17 

... 

15 

... 

6 

11 

9 

3 

6 


6 

... 

S 

8 

... 

... 

5 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2 

2 


1 

... 

6 

1 

2 


1 

9 

15 

11 

21 

22 

9 

16 

20 

16 

20 


20 

5 

6S 

*7 

21 

16 

17 

110 

99 

82 

106 

97 

90 

102 

129 

89 

72 


98 

219 

768 

113 

117 

106 

04 

1 

1 

1 

1 

? 

? 

2 

1 

1 

] 


1 

... j 

7| 

1 

3 

2 

1 

9 

9 

14 

6 

9 

8 

8 

5 

13 

17 


12 

... i 

i?l 

i 

S 

7 

8 

12 

10 

10 

If 

7 

11 

10 

10 

6 

14 

18, 


13 


.91 

6 

10 

10 

la 

130 

109 

97 

118 

108 

100 

111 

135 

103 

90, 


111 

219 

a87| 

119 

127| 

116 

107 

I.S82 

' 1,404 

1,599 

1,652 

1,422 

1,152 

1.45S 

1,614 

697 

821! 

1 


1,074 

976 

i,o8oi 

l,4S4 

969 

1,385 

1,214 

446 

336 

839 

354 

* 336 

154 

3S7 

321 

40 

$0 


146 

*59 

371 

393 

$84 

379 

198 

2,028 

1,740 

1,938 

8,006 

1,758 

1,306 

1,812 

1,935 

737 

871 


1,720 

1,235 

i,4Si 

1,847 

i,5S3 

1,764 

1,412 

318 

• 7 

293 

340 

875 

s 

338 

12 

173 

2 

322 

8 

290 

3 

201 

6 

1 

240 

*1 


247 

3 

76 

59 

247 

250 

261 

s 

162 

a 

313 

12 
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470.— Occupations classed under Government.— This class, 

which is divided into 3 orders and 7 sub- 
orders, comprises 5*28 per cent of the 
provincial po])ulation. In the capital, 
it takes up 24*78 per cent, followed by 
the district of Aurangabad (7- 53). Of 
this class again, the first order, adniinis* 
tration, takes up the largest percentage, 
while in the case of the capital, Order II, 
Defence, comes in for a good share. In 
the marginal statement the list of orders 
and sub-orders making up this class, as 
well as the strength of each is shown^ 
It will be seen that village service and service of the State support the largest 
population under this class. In the case of the former, the districts of Aurang- 
abad (127) and llMar (107) take up the higliost proportions prr while in 

the case of the latter, it is found that over a fourth of the provincial population 
supported by this occupation is found in the capital. The next sub-order in 
point of numbers is the armv, 031) per mille of whicdi is found in the capital 
alone, followed by Aurangabad (80), Parbhani (52), Rnichur (41) and Birh 
(39). Sub-orders 6 and 2, come very near eacli other, distributed chiefly over 
the capital, which takes up over 75 per cent in either case, and the districts of 
Aurangabad, Parbhani and Gulbarga in tbti (‘ase of the former and Raichur, 
Nander, Lingsugur, Mahbubnagar and Bidar in the ease of the latter. Lastly, 
we come to the sub-orders Navy and marine, and Army and marine showing 
nil and one respectively. In the original tables sent to the Imperial Census 
Commissioner, 200 persons were shown under Navy and marine. When the tal)lc 
came to be scrutinised in this office subsequently, before the tables were sent to 
the press, the anomaly of an inland district like Aurangabad returning such a 
large number of persons belonging to the Indian Navy and Marine service was 
noticed, and a re-examination of the schedules was ordered. It was then found 
that the entry was due to the mistaki* of the abstracting establishment, — a mis- 
take that was immediately rectified. 1’he entries in the schedule books wore 
Mallah (ferrymen), which in abstraction were wrongly included under navy and 
marine. 

Turning uext to the urban and rural distribution of these occupations by 
age, as depicted in the first statement in this section, it is seen that 28 per cent 
of this class, of all ages is found in towns, the villages taking up the remaining 
72 per cent, as against the urban and rural pcroentixges (namely, 9 and 91) of 
the provincial .population. The reason of tlio towns appropriating a larger pro- 
portion of this class is that the officers of Government are mainly found in the 
capital and tho towns, the iornier oi whieJi ah no, as we have seen, takes up 
IGV per 7//i//e of the total population under this class. Of the orders and sub- 
orders that constitute this class, Administration is the only one^ whose per- 
centage distribution approaches nearest to that of the Class. In the case of 
Service of the State, the urban and rural percentages under all ages are almost 
e\^enly matclied. As might have been expected, the rural peicontage ap» 
preaches the maximum in the case of village service, while in the other orders 
and sub-orders, the urban percentages range from 85 to cent per cent. 


CLASS. A.-GOVEKNMKNT 

608.918 

I,— Administkation 

S4l,110 

1 . SfrvK“C of the State | 

2. Service of I (K-al, Alt., bodicH 

3. Village Bcrvice 

209,344 

3,193 

328,573 

II.--DEFENCK 

63,299 

4. Army 

5, Navy and Marine 

63,299 

Ill, — Fokekjn anu Feudatoky State 
Skrvk.ts 

4,S09 

C. Adminisirafivc Service 

7. Army and Marine 

4,508 
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Taking the total urban population of the province into consideration, wc 
note that this class appropriates 16-01 per cent, while the corresponding per- 
centege on the rural population is only 4-17. The former proportion is mainly 
made up of State service (9-39) and Army (5-14), while the latter is comprised 
of State service (1-08) and Village service (3*05). Turning next to the distribution 

by age, it is seen that the provincial proportions ])ertaining to this class are 
658 pernalle of the age pe- iod 15 and over, 209 of the ages 5-14 and 133 
children under five. The urban and rural proportions diller slightly from the 
above, inasmuch as the urban adults are 698 and the rural, 642 per mille. 
In the case of each order and sub-order alsi>, the same |)reponderancc of adults is 
noticeable in the case ot the urban population. The reason for this preponder* 
ance is not quite evident except it be that the urban climate is more fatal to 
children, or that the urban iiopulntion of this class sends their cdiildren to out- 
stations for purposes of education, &c. 


471. Occupations classed under Pasture and Agriculture. — 

This is the most important class, as it 
absorbs 47*35 per cent of the total provin- 
cial population. In the case of the capi- 
tal, this class takes up only 2-77 per cent, 
but in the districts, the proportion borne 
to the population of each, varies from 
35-55 per cent in Atraf-i-Halda, 37*34 in 
Medak and 39*49 in Elgandal to 60*48 in 
liaichur and ()5*87 in Lingsugur. There 
are two sub-orders in this class, the first 
of which, referring to pasture, takes up 
but a little over 2 per cent, leaving the 
remaining 45 per cent (nearly) to be made u}) by agriculture. Under this 
latter order, the two important sub-divisions are interest in land and agri- 
cultural labour, which Ix'twecn them make up nearly the whole of the agri- 
cultural population. 


CLASS B.— PASTURE AND AGRI- 
CULTURE 

5,462,23b 

IV,— Provision and care ok catolk ... 

283,906 

8. Stock-brce<^ing ami dealing 
(a) Ilorsrs and I'lorncd cattle 

(h) Otlier draught animalM ...i 

(c) Small cattle 

9, Sub* idiary scrviccB to utock 

(a)Trainlng and «loctoring live wtock 
(/>) Vermin destroying i 

282,571 

1,335 

V.— Alricultubk 1 

1 

5,178,329 i 

10. Interest in land | 

1 1 . Agricultural labour * 

12. Growth of sjiecial pmd nets, &0...1 

Id. Agricultural training, &(*. ...' 

4,613,888 1 
557,45l» 1 
6,962 1 
20 1 


The majority of the persons prairtising the occii[)ations grouped under 
pasture is found in the districts of Elgandal, Warangal, Nalgonda and Mahbub- 
nagar with proportions of 180, *153, 148 and 126 per mille respectively, the 
proportions in the other districts ranging from 61 in Atraf-i -Baida, 48 in 
Indur, and 45 in Bidar to 19 in Sirpur Tandur, 17 in Birh and 16 in Lingsugur. 
The reason for the Telingana districts returning among themselves 75 per cent 
of the persons belonging to this order is not known, ihe distribution of the 
persons possessing an interest in land its well ot tlio total persons under the 
order. Agriculture, is pretty uniform, if we bear in mind the size and population of 
each of the districts; but the figures against agricultural labour do not liear (»ut 
a similar remark. The numbers per mille in Mahbubnagar (135), Naldrug (98). 
Bidar (93) and Raiohur (90) appear anomalous in comparison with those in 
Atraf-i-Balda (3^), Birh (28), Medak (24) and Sirpur Tandur (17). 

Pasture and agriculture are essentially rural occupations, wherefore 97 iier, 
cent of the population practising them are found in rural tracts. Of the sub- 
orders, there aro only two that show diflerent iiercentages. Subsidiary services in 
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connection with animals are rendered by professional men for whom there is 
a pretty iaro-e demand in urban centres, while in the rural tracts the ordinary 
stock-breeder generally combines in himself primary as well as subsidiary 
services. This accounts for the fact that 53 per cent of this sub-order were 
returned in towns. Growers of sj)eciiil produce of trees are greatly in demand 
in the subuiban and urban gardens of the well-to-do, for which reason 39 per 
cent of this sub-order were also similarly returned. All the agricultural trainers, 
20 in number, were returned in the capital. Evidently a mistake has been 
v^oiumltted in the compreliension of the signification of this term by the abstrac- 
ting establishment. The proportion that the urban population of this class bears 
to the total urban population is 15*21 per cent, while the rural percentage is 
50'67. The distribution by age periods in the case of the orders and sub-orders 
of this class present no noteworthy features. 


C! 1 .ASS C.— PWiSONAL SEBVICKS 

651,629j 

VI, — I’EKBONAli, HoUBKilOLD AND SANITAUV 

1 

SKUVICKa 

651,629* 

14 . Personal and domestic sorvku'H 

1 

647,95.-11 

15. Nou-tlomcHtic Entertainment 

373 ' 

16 . Sanitation 

3,303 j 


472.— Occupations classed under Personal Services.— This 

class is made up chiefly of persons engag- 
ed in the performance of personal and 
domestic services. The two other sub- 
orders comprised in this class are scan- 
tily represented. The j^opulation of 
this class takes up 5 ‘6 5 per cent of that 
of the province, composed of 6*62 per 
cent furnished by the first sub-order in the marginal statement and 0*03 by the 
last, In the case of the population of the capital, personal domestic servants arc 
a large group of persons taking up nearly one-fourth of the population. Tho 
reason for this higli proportion is that the oriental nol)ility and gentry are 
concentrated in the capital, and with this class of people, as with the landed 
aristocracy of tho feudal days in Europe, pe rsonal service is, up to this day, in 
groat demand. 


Considering the territorial distribution of 1,000 persons of this class, we note 
that tho capital leads with 158, and that among districts, Elgandal heads with 110 
followed by Bidar (78), Mahbuhnagar (74), Indur (63), Warangal (60) and 
Aurangabad (56). In each of the two s(;antily represented sub-orders, it is noted 
that the capital takes up nearly half the persons. The districts showing decent 
figures against sanitation are those in which municipalities have been established, 
Aurangabad showing the largest proportion per mille. 

Lastly, the urban proportion of this class is 25 per ceht. The personal and 
domestic servants also bear the same proportion, while in the case of the remain- 
ing sub-orders, the percentages borne by the urban population are 69 and 76 
respectively. The proportion that the urban population returned under this 
class, bears to tho total urban poi)ulation of the province, is 15*04 per cent, while 
tlie rural proportion is only 4*68 per cent. We again note the same features in 
th(^ distribution by age, namely, that there are more adults in the towns than in 
tho villages, except in the case of the non-domestic entertainers. 
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substances. 


2.178,488 

6S7,67i 

91,323 

153,720 

4l2,r.28 

92,689 

54,470 

38,213 

6o,8S9 

4,80.5 

56,054 

3,S49 

1,070 

2,479 


473. Occupations classed under preparation and supply 
- , of material substances.— Tills is a 

very coiiiprclioiisive cla.s.s and stands 
third ill [)t»iiit ot nuiiuTiiMl strcnu'tli being 
preceded l)y (Jhis^ lb, A^Tuniltiin' and 
pasture, and Class (J., Indeliniti' and In- 
dependent «)C(‘n|>ations. [r eouiprisos 11 
orders and d7 suborders and lakes 
up 1B*8S p(*r cent nf ibu provincial popu- 
lation. Til rbe capital, tliis class takes up 
the saino percentagii as in tlio ease ot tlic 
province, while in the distiicis of the 
Telin gana, the proportions range from 
21*11 per cent in Warangal to :!!)*() I [lor 
cent in Hlgaiidal. Tlie only other district 
in which the proportion is liigher than 
in the Province is Sirpur Tandur 
The orders that each a[)prupriate a |)o[)nla- 
tion of over half a million are only two 
ill number, namely, Xll., Textile Fabrics 
and dress, and Vil,, Food and drink, &c., 
taking up b*28 and 5*70 per cent of the 
provincial population. In the case of the 
former, the population of the capital hears 
a percentage of d*41 only, the proportion 
rising to such a high figure as l()*8G in the 
district of ElgandaL The percentage of the 
population of the capital pertaining to the 
latter order is in excess of the province, 
being 7*27, while Atrat-i-lialda (11*39), 
Elgaiidal (10*92) and Nalgonda 00*70) 
show higher pereent;i‘.;es than the rest 
ot the districts an»i the city of iiyderahad. 

Order All is made of 8 sub orders, ut 
whicli suo-urder 40, cotton, takes up more 
than half tfie population ot lids order, 
followed by wool and fur, and dress, each ol 
whicli appropriates eoiisider.i’bly over a lakh 
of persons. ;8ub-onlers 3J and It are very 
sparsely represented. Tiie points deserving 
notice in eonueeUoa with these hub-orders 
arc that in tiie case of cotton, the propor- 
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17. Anlmttl food 
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26. Ships Olid boats... 

XI, — SU PPLEMENTARY BRljUiREMENlM. 

27. Paper 

28. Books and Prints ... . . . 

29. Watches, clocks and sciuntiHc in- 

struments 

30. Carving and engraving 

31. Toys and curiosities 

32. Music tttid musical instruments.. 

33. Necklaces, garlands, &c. 

34. Furniture 

35. liuruess 

86. Tools and machinery 

37, Arms and ammunition 

XU, — Textile Faubics & dress .. 

38, Wool and fur 

39, Silk 

40, Cotton 

41, Uciup, Uux and coir, Ac 

4i», Dress 

XUL- Metals & Precious stones .. 

43, Gold, silver and precious stones . . 

44, Br^ss, copper and bull metal 

46. Tin, Einc, quicksilver and lead . . 

46f iron and steel 

XiV,— GLA8J,PorTEHY AND STONEWARE. 

47. Glass and ohiua ware 

48. Earthen and stoneware 

XV, — Wood, CANE & leaves, Ac. ,, 

49. Wood and bamboos 

60, Cane, maaiug and leaves, Ac.. 

XVL— Drugs, Dyes, Gums, Ac. 

61, Gums, resins and similar loresi| 

produce 

62, Drugs, dyes, pigments, Ac. 

XVU.— Leather 

63, Leather, borna^ bones and jy:ease. 
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substances. 

respectively, although tlie urban centres yield a proportion of 5*88 per cent to 
this sub-order, in comparison with the total urban population, against 3*24 in the 
case of rural circles. Next in the case of sub-order 38, Elgaudal comes foremost, 
taking up as it does almost half the provincial population against it. The same 
proportion is made up by the three districts of Bidar, iVander and Naldrug, in 
sub-orlcr 41. The silk industry is represented most .strongly in the districts of 
Indur, Kaichur, Mubbubnagar and Aurangabad. In the sul>order, dress, the 
districts of Elgandal, Indur and Bidar take up higher proportions than the capital. 
But, it appears probable that this is owing to a mistake in the comprehension of 
the precise meaning of the occupations com[)ris'ed. Tiic urban population of this 
Bub-order however takes up 27 per cent, as might have been expected. 

In the next order, food, drink, &c., which we shall now consider, there are 
three sub-divisions, the last of whicli almio takes up more than half the popula. 
tion. The urban and rural proportions stand in the relation of 13 to 87 in 
the case of the whole order, while the rural proportion preponderates to an over- 
whel ning degree (92 per cent) in the case of the preparers of drinks, condiments, 
&c. Again the urban proportion borne by this order to the total urban population 
is 7'98, as against 5‘ 47 in rural circle.s and r>'70 in the case of the {)rovincc. In 
the capital, the proportion is 7'27, while in the districts, the figures are so high 
as ir3!) in Atrafi-Balda, 10’92 in Elgandal and 10*76 in Nalgonda. In the 
case of tlio sub-ordors, the capital takes up almost equal proportions in the case 
of each. The districts however by no means follow the sequence in the cajiital. 
Sub-order 19 invariably takes up higher proportions, followed by the next higher 
sub-order. 

The order that comos third in point of strength in this class, is XIII., 
Metals and precious stones, taking uj) l'4:t per cent of the total provincial popu- 
lation. The workers in gold, .silver and precious stones are the most numerous 
(0*81 per cent), followed by iron and steel workers (0*49 per cent). In the 
capital, this order bears a proportion of 2*17, while in the districts, the propor- 
tions are much less, e-xcept in Elgandal (214). The urban and rural percentages 
in this order are 14 and 86 respectively, percentages, which are not greatly 
departed from, except in sub-order 45, tin, zinc, &c., workers, whose urban per- 
centage is so high as 40. Turning lastly to tlie tei*ritorial distribution of this 
order, we find that the district of Elg.iiidal appropriates the highest proportion 
(136 per ruillc), followed by Aurangabad (85) and Waraugal (76), while the 
capital comes towards the end with only .V2 per niille.. The proportions in the 
case of the sub-orders follow the same .sequence, exce[>t in the case of sub-order 45, 
■where the capital (205), Gulharga (223), Aurangabad ( 157), Bidar (109) and 
Indur (85) take up nearly the whole of the persons professing this occupation. 

Orders XV ., Wood, cane and leaves, Ac., and XVII., Leather, come next 
in point of strength. Tlie first abovernenti med order bears a percentage of 1*42 
to the total provincial population, and the latter, 1*38. The proportions in the 
capital and the districts do not differ in any great degree fruiu the provincial 
proportions except in the districts of Atraf-i-Balda and Nalgonda, where the 
leather workers bear proportions of 2*98 and *2*92 respectively, or more thttu ^ 
double the provincial. In the territorial distribution of 1,000 persons of Order 
XV., the district of Elgandal comqs first with 107, followed by Wurangal (93)« 
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JJ,d»r 82), M»hbub„«g«r and P.rbh.„i (72 in e„..b), the capital „„„i„K last but 
one w. h only W(c. In ,h„ of 11, c |e,tl,cr tile capital 

oomes iMt but two, w.th a pcc^ant.on of 24 j„- while the di.tcieta that 

occupy the higl.estplacos are Nalffonda ( 11 . 5 ), Kaiclnir (95), Vuran.ralnd (gA. 

and Elgaudal (80). The rural populati..., of each of these oi(ler.s is ov" .- 90 peJ 
cent, which shows the distinctive nature of tl.c occupations comprised ' within 
them. 


We shall next consider Orders^VIII.. I.ijfl,t, firing an<l forage, and XIV 
Glass, pottery and stoneware, each taking up O’S per cent of tlm provincial 
population. Each order is composed of two suh-ordm-.s. In the lir.st order, the 

urban and rural percentages are Iti and 82 respectively, w'eilo in the latter’ the 

proportions are 7 and 93 respectively. If wc take the total urban population 
into consideration, the former order bears a proportion of 1 -.53 po,- cent., while 
the latter takes up only 0'59 per cent. In the case of the rural population, 
the percentages are 0-73 and 0-84 respectively. 1'lie proportions borne to the 
respective total district population vary considerably. In Order VlII the 
capital appropriates 1*08, the district proportions ranging from 1-31 in Mahbub- 
nagar, 1*26 in Atraf-i- Baida and 1-30 in Aurangabad to 0-41 in Waramral and 
0-34 in Liugsugur In the other Order (XlVj.tlie capital shows sncir a low 
percentage as 0‘37, while the districts sliow percentages so high as 1-23 in 
Atraf-i- Halda, 1-07 in Warangal and I -Ob in Elgamlal. Turning lastly to the 
territorial distribution of 1,000 of each order, it is seen that the higlnvst jiropor- 
tions in the first abovi.meutioned order .are found in Aurangabad (107), Mah- 
bubnagar (y7), Parbhani (89) and Indur (70), while the same jtositions in the 
latter order are occupied by Elgaudal (123), Warangal (97) ami Bidar (7.)). 

The remaining orders that make up this class are four in number, namely, 
IX., Buildings, Xi., .Supplementary reijuircments, XV'l., Drugs, dyes, gnrns, &c., 
and X., Vehicles and vesscLs, taking up O’.o !, 0’27, 0’17 and 0 03 per cent of the 
total provincial population respectively. Their urban proportions arc respec- 
tively 16,29, ti and 17 per cent, in Order IX., there are two sub-orders, 
building materials and artificers. The territorial distribution of the forinof 
shows that the capital comes first with 204 /«;/• millc, followed b}' Liugsugur 
(177), Mahbubnagar (167) and Itaichur (93). fu the ca.se of the order itself, 
Nalgonda comes first with 125 per mi/le, followed by iMalibubtiagar (9(;), Warangal 
(89) and the capital and Bidar (77 each). Tlie Order, Buppleiuentaty reiiuirements, 
is made up of 11 sub-orders, in the case of mo.-.c of whieii, the capital appropriates 
the highest proportions per mi/le. The capital again takes up the higiiest pro- 
portion of 135 per millc in the distribution of the population returned against 
this order, while the proportions in the districts vary from 99 in Bidar and 81 
in iVlahhubnagar to 23 in Medak and 12 in .'irpur Taudur. In Order XVI, the 
districts of Warangal and Mahbubnagar come at the top with 190 and 188 per 
mill* respectively. Lastly, in Order X, Al.ihbubnag.ir oomes first with 210 per 
tnille, followed by the capital (144), xNalgonda (129) and Atraf-i- Baida (12b), the 
proportions in the i-emaiiiing districts varying from .50 in Warangal to 2 in 
Bidar and ail in four districts. Although the occupations uiseussod in this para- 
graph are but scantily represented, they are almost all, the products of civilisation, • 
and as such deserve careful study. In the .'^pace of tlii.s brief review, we regret, 
wo cannot enter more deeply into details, ()ut the interested reader will find 
yaloable iaformation in the three statomeats hereinbefore printed. 
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ing from 79 in Aurangabad and 78 in 


very meagrely represented, taking up as 
it does only 2-24 per cent of the total 
provincial population. The capital comes 
foremost witlj 7 -.VI per cent of its popu- 
lation belonging to this class. Among tixe 
disti lets, those that ileservc note are 
Atraf-i-Balda (3'95), Medak (3*76), Gul- 
barga (2-53), Indur (2-49). Aurangabad 
( 2 46) and Birh (2*.‘J7). The proportion 

that the population ot this class bears tp 
tlio total urban population of this pro- 
vinee is .5*28 per cent, while the corres- 
ponding rural percentage is 1*93. The 
urban an<l rural percentages are 22 and 
7.S respectively. Lastly, the capital 
takes lip 117 per mille of this class, the 
districts appropriating proportions rang, 
llgandal to 28 in Lingsugur and 9 in 


Sirpur Tandur. 


This class comprises two orders. Commerce, which takes up 1*53 per cent of 
the provincial population, and Transport and storage, which takes up 0*71 per cept. 
The districts bear similar ratios as in the case of the class. The urban i^nd 
rural percentages are also similar, with the exception of a few sub-orders, snph 
as sub-orders 61 and 62, where the urban population is stronger and sub-order 
60, which is almost exclusively a rural occupation. In the order, Commerce, the 
capital takes up 113 per mille, the highest district proportions being 89Jn 
Elgandal and 87 in Aurangabad. In the sub-orders comprised in this order, the 
district distribution in 65 and 56, appears abnormal. Thus, in sub-order 65 
Elgandal comes first with 319 per mille, followed by Warangal (165), Medak 
(147), Atraf-i-Balda and Nalgonda (146 each), and the capital (68). This leaves 
only 9 per mille fur the remaining districts. Considering the fact that there are 
general merchants in every locality, it looks strange that they should be found in 
these districts oidy. It points to the difficulties experience! in abstraodon 
and the defective nature of the entries in the enumeration schedules. In t,he 
next order, the capital (127) and Indur (110) take up the highest proportions 
per mille. Here tot>, sub-orders 58, 60, 61 aijid 62 are found massed in t^e 
capital, which is accounted for, by the nature of the occupations comprised 
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OooupationB.] Class G. — Indefinite and Independent. [Para. 475. 

476.— Occupations classed under Professions.— This class is 


CLASS F.— PROFB88IONS 

148,544 

XX.— Lbarwbi) and Artistic Pkofeswionk. 

1 

136,90$ 

63, Religion: — 

(а) FriestSy ministers, 

(б) Subsidiary religious ser\’i«*B . . . ' 

64,578 

64. ^uention 

11,868 

65, Literature 

2,840 

66 . I>aw 

4,314 

67, Medicino ; — 

(a) PractitiunerB 

(5) Subsidiary medical Bcrviccs 

14,895 

68, F ngineering ami survey : — 

(a ) Engineers and Surveyors 
{h) Subsidiary waff 

1 ,692 

69, Other sciences: — 

(a) Astronomy and natural sciences. 
{b) Minor stticnecs 

7,861 

70, Pictorial art, sculpturr, &r 

1,358 

71. Music, acting and dancing 

, 27,499 

XXI, — ^PORT AND AmUSBMBNTH 

11,639 

72, Sport 

2,?39 

73. Exhibitions and games 

(а) Trained animalB 

(б) Conjurors, buffoons, &c. 

(cl Acroluits, tumblers, &c 

Athletic sports, games, Ac. 

9,400 


even more scantily represent* <1 than the one 
preceding;, taking up as it does only 1 -29 
per cent of the provincial population. (3f 
the two orders that comprise this class, 
the first, learned and artistic professions 
takes up 1-1 !) per cent. The urban and 
rural percentages are similar to those in 
the case of Class E., Commerce, &c. The 
territorial distribution of the class shows 
that the capital comes (irst with 114 per 
mille and that tlu! proportions in the 
districts vary {‘rom 77 in Elgandal to 3(5 
in Kaichur and l.'i in Sirpur Tandur. 
Order XX is comj)ri8cd of 9 sub-orders, 
the most numerouiily represented of which 
is religion, (0‘5G per cent). The district 
proportions in tlio case of this sub-order 
as well as most of the others are uniform. 
Similarly in the case of the two sul>ordcrs 


comprising Order XXI, the district proportions vary but litth; from the pro- 


vincial, except in the districts of llaichur, Lingsugur. Namier, Medak, Mah- 
bubnagar and Atraf-i-Balda. Lastly, in the case of territorial distribution of 
1,000 persons of each sub-order, the capital tippropriates very high i)roportion8 
in 8ul>orders, I,iterature (438), Law (400), Medicijie (21.5), Engineering and 
Survey (896), Pictorial art, &c., (344) and Music, &c., (131). Insult-order, 
literature, the districts showing highest proportions are Aurangabad (1(56), 
Lingsugur (180) and Raichur (116). In the case of the legal profession, 
Aurangabad (100), Parbhani (67) and Birh (60) appropriate highest ratios 
per mille. Of the medical profession, Warangal (127) and Auiangabad (92) show 
the highest district proportions. In the case of engineering, Warangnl 
and Indur take up 106 per mille each, while in the case of other sciences, 
four districts of Mahratwara and Indur take up pntportions of over 125 per mille 
each. The proportions in the remaining sub-orders deserve no si)eeial couimcnt. 


476.— Occupations classeti 


1 

CLASS G. -INDEFINITE AND INDE- 


PENDENT 

2.228,207 

XXIII.— Indefinite 

1,905,607 

74, Unskilled labour : — 

1,464,327 

(а) Earth-work, Ac. 

(б) General labour 


75, Undefined and disreputable means of 

441,280 

livelihood 

XXIV.— Independent of work 

322,600 

76, Property and alms . . ^ ... 

296,144 

(а) Property end allowances 

(б) Charity and CTiQowmcnts 

77. At the public charge 

26,456 

(a) Pensions 


« {b) Prisoners, Ac, 



of work, including landed proprietors, 
73 


under Indefinite and Independ- 
ent. — The indtifinite and independent 
occupations form a large class taking up 
marly 20 pfr cent of the population of 
the province. Py far the largest strength 
of this class is contributed by the inde- 
finite occupations, which include two sub- 
orders, unskilled laljour and undefined and 
disreputable means of livelihood. Un- 
skilled labour alone appropriates 12*7 per 
cent. In some of the districts, tho pro- 
portion borne by this sub-order rises so 
high as 19-15 (in Medak), the capital * 
sliowing only 8-7.3. 'J'hosc independent 
beggars, pcn.si</ner.s and prisoners, bear a 
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I’ara. 477.] Comparison of percentage^ borne [Occupations, 

by the several orders in different Provinces. 

ratio of 2’79 per cent to the provincial population, while the district proportions 
are pretty uniform. With the exception of .sub-order 77, the iiopulation is mainly 
rural (91 per cent). Turning lastly to territorial distribution, we notice that the 
capital takes up only 22 per nviUe of Order XXIII., while it takes up 96 per miUe 
of the last order. Unskilled lahour(!rs are found in almost uniform proportions in 
all the districts, Bidar (102) and Elgandal (91) coming at the top. In sub-order 
75, Warangal (144), Elgandal (139) an ! Mahbubnagar (92) come foremost. In 
77a , the capital and in 77b., Medak take up nearly three-fourths of the respective 
population. 

477.— Comparison of percentages borne by the several orders 

in different Provinces. -After thus completing the discussion of tlie occu- 
pation statistic? of tliis Province, we next proceed to a consideration of the 
circumstances obtaining in .some of the otlier Provinces. In the following 
statement, the percentages borne by the different orders to the total population 
of all India, and eleven other Provinces, including Hyderiil)ad, are depicted for 
easy conipiirison. 

STATEMENT No. 226. 



Owicr. 

a 

at 

$ 

< 

Bengal. j 

§* 

1 

a 

Si 

1 

Central Provin- 
ces. 

f 

Punjab. 

Madras. 

Hyderabad. 

Mysore. 

. s ' 

i 

I . 

Ailniiiiistrtttion 

0’67 

0*98 

3**25 

2*98 

1*36 

1*82 

2*20 

1*79 

2*45 

4*69 

4*82 

1*95 

11. 

Defence 

0*17 

0*02 

0*23 

0*07 

0*41 

0*11 

0 01 

0*52 

0*09 

0*56 

0*45 

0*23 

111. 

Other Stat<5H’ Service. 

(>•01 


0*04 


... 

... 


0*08 

... 

0*04 

... 

0*18 

IV. 

pHUture 

0*28 

0-64 

1*37 

1*21 

0*69 

2*47 

0*72 

1*29 

2*01 

2*46 

0*47 

1*27 

V. 

Agriculture 

76*91 

63*19 

58*24 

68*55 

63*44 

64*04 

72*00 

56*65 

58*81 

44*88 

66*61 

59*79 

VI. 

Personal & other service 

162 

3*51 

2*.' i 6 

2*50 

0*78 

2*44 

2*39 

6*73 

2*96 

6*65 

2*21 

3*91 

VII. 

Footl, 

6*87 

4*96 

7*56 

2*90 

9*93 

4*10 

5*62 

5*16 

5*90 

5*70 

1*27 

5*07 

vin. 

Light and fuel, &c. ... 

1*24 

1*06 

i:>2 

1*54 

0*91 

2*00 

0*30 

1*04 

1*26 

0*80 

0*47 

1*23 

IX. 

Buildings 

0*27 

0*28 

0*80 

0*62 

0*64 

0*40 

0*38 

0*59 

1*00 

0*53 

0*62 

0*50 

X. 

Vehicles and vessels ... 

0*20 

0*06 

0*08 

0*01 

0*19 

0*06 

0*02 

0*04 

0*05 

0*03 

0*02 

0*06 

XI. 

Supplementary 

' 0*21 

0*43 

0*65 

0*35 

0*43 

0*47 

0*19 

0*24 

0*28 

0*28 

0*20 

0*40 

XII. 

Textiles and dress ... 

■ 1*37 

2*60 

5*42 

3*87 

4*93 

6*74 

ri6 

7*59 

4*71 

6*28 

2*94 

4*39 

Xlll. 

Metals, &c 

0*75 

1 

1*13 

1*51 

1*32 

0*91 

r .';7 

1*59 

1*64 

1*38 

1*49 

1*49 

1*33 

XIV. 

Earthenware and glass 

0-55 

0*67 

0*62 

0*65 

0*50 

0*66 

0*49 

• 1*10 

0*61 

0*81 

0*55 

0*82 

XV. 

Wood and cane 

1 

1*04 

1*17 

1*74 

1*66 

2*86 

1*.35 

1*72 

1*96 

1*78 

1’42 

0*67 

1*50 

XVI. 

Dyes, gun\s, flrugs, &c. 

, 0*04 

0*17 

0*12 

0*13 

0*15 

0*11 

0*01 

0*21 

0*12 

0*17 

0*06 

0*14 

XVil. 

fjcather, &r 

0*11 

1 

0*48 

1*28 

0*82 

0*26 

1*37 

0*22 

2*74 

1*38 

1*37 

0*49 

1*14 

XVIIl. 

t onmicicc 

0*82 

1*58 

2*12 

l*h2j 
1 ! 

1*73 

1*04 

0*37 1 

1*76 

0*97 

1*53 

3*26 

1*63 

XIX. 

Transjwrt, &c. 

1 

• 0*80 

1*27 

‘2*02 

1*02 

2*54 

0*79 

1*32 

1*78 

1*49 

0*72 

o*a3 

1*38 

XX. 

1 ruft^iuns 

! 1*87 

1 

1*92 

2*13 

1’26 

‘2*74 

1*18 

1*73 

3*12 

1*95 

1*19 

1*56 

1*97 

XXI, 

Spurt and guines ... 

! 0*02 

003 

0-08 

0*12 

0*07 

0*05 

0*09 

1 0*05 

0%06 

0*10 

0*06 

0*06 

XXII. 

General labour 

1*94 

12*51 

4*54 

4*58 

j 

3*99 

5-96 

6*76! 2*02 

8*41 

12*69 

9*99 

8*87 

XXIll, 

Indctiuito, &c. 

0*82 

0*21 

0*17 

! 0*22 

0*05 

0*14 

0*16 

0*08 

1*16 

3*82 

0*06 

0*64' 

XXIV. 

Independent 

1-42 

riaj 

1*96 1*80 
1 « 

0*49 

1*24 

0*66 

2*82 

1*17 

2*80 

1*90 

1*66 
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Oeenpetiona] F«»t°re»rf^6I^yb^i^ of'o,^nr.tioni. [S™: 478; 


The hj^res in the preceding etnteinent speak for tlieineelves. It ie 'urw- 

HydewW eome, «,et with 4-69 per cent, follo„.d by Myeere (4-32), ivhile in 

Bntieh Provnice. Bombay comes are. with 3-25, followed by ,l,„ Berar, (8-»8) 

and MndrM (2 4 .)). In Paatnre, Hyderabad and the Central Provinces come at 
the top with proportions nearly double that in all India. Hyderabad shows the 
owest per«nt«ge (44-88) against Agrienltnie, the highest being found in Assam 
76-91 and t’-org (72;00X I„ Personal and domestic service, this province yield. 

the palm only to the Punjab. Tlic'only reinaining orders where this Province 
shows the highest percentages are XXII., General labour, XXIIl Indelinite 
&C., and XXIV., Independent, in the last ol' which, howe^r the Punjab 
boats Hyderabad by 0-02 per cent. The ,,ucor oriental notions that prevail in 
this province as well as the nalu.-e of the surroundings must, in a great dcn-ec 
account for the abnormal proportions above pointed out, ” 


478. Features of City distribution of occupations. — it will 

be instructive to note the percentages borne by o-'-ch order of occupation to the 
total population of the more important provinces and of their respective cajiitals, 
• with the urban and rural projiurtions in all India, as well as with each other! 
With this object, the following statement is given. In it, besides the all India 
proportions in urban and rural circles, the percentages in the Provinces of Ben- 

gal, Bombay, Burma and Hyderabad as well as in their capital cities are 
shown : — 


STATEMENT No. 227. 


Oj'fler. 


I. Administration 
11. Dtfom*.c 

HI. Ollier StatOH* Service 
IV, P^Hturc, Ac. ... 

V. Agriculture ... 

VI, Pcrsomil and domenti* 
service 

Foofl, Ac. 

Light and fuel, A<*. 
Huiitling 

Vehicles and veHSels 
Supplcinont{ir>’ 
Textiles and dress 

. Metals, Ac. 

XIV. Earthenware and gltu 
XV, AV’'ood and cane 
Drugs, dyes, Ac. 
IjoaAer 
Commerce .. 
TraiiKpo-t, Ac. 
Professions ... 
v^port, Ac. ... 
General labour 
Indefinite, Ac. 

I r dependent 


VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 


XVT. 

XVII. 

xvin, 

XIX. 

XX. 

XXI. 

XXII. 
XXHI. 
XXIV. 


All India. 


Bom I lily. 


Bengal, 


M<ulra>.. Hiimni. 1 Ilydernliad. 


1 Rural. 

Urban. 

. 

1 . 

OQ 

B 

s 

Total 

j Calcutta 

i 

Total. 

I£ 

C9 

U 

"5 

^ J 

, Total. 

1 

j 

j Rangoon 

i Total. 

! 

% 

>* 

1*60 

1 

1 ' 
5*26 1 3*25 

3*20 

1 

0*981 

1 

3*871 

2*45 

4*98 

1*36 

1 

4 * 34 ’ 

4*69 

14*12 

0*117 

1*73 

0*23 

0*76 

0*02; 

0*47 

0*09 

1*46 

0*41 

1*63 

0*55 

9*75 

0-11 

0-83 

0*04 

0*03 


... j 


0*01 


0*06 

0*04 

0*86 

1*32 

0*8*2 

1*37 

0*21 

0*64; 

o'It! 

2*01 

0*32 

n-69 

0*50, 

2*46 

0*25 

64*26 

17*13 

58*24 

6'94| 

63*19. 

2*79 

58*81 

3*62 

G:.-44 

2*24 

44*88 

2*52 

3*33 

9*38 

2-55 

8*95 1 

3*5 li 

15*08 

2*96 

9*66 

(1*78 

8*71] 

5*65 

24*87 

4-49 

10*67 

7*56 

602 

4*96 

7*51 

5*9' 

10*13 

9*93 

13*24, 

5*70 

7*27 

1*13 

2*10 

1'52 

0*52 

ro6| 

ro4l 

1*26 

1*07 

0*91 

1*43 

0*80 

1*08 

0-36 

1*87 

0 80 

1*51 

0*28 

•;*i2 

1*00 

2 37 

0*64 

0*93 

0*53 

1*13 

0-04 

0*20 

0*08, 

0-36! 

0*061 

0*17, 

0*05 

' 0*32 

0*19 

0*36' 

‘0*03 

* 0*12 

0-28 

1*53 

9'65 

•2*76 

0*43 

3*48 

0*28 

:{f)6 

0*43 

1*85 

0*28 

1*05 

3*75 

l(»-49 

5*42 

15*82! 

2*60 

4*471 

4*71 

' 6*71 

4*93 

5*67 

6*28 

' 3*41 

1-13 

3 '29 

1-51 

2'62 

ri3, 

3*08, 

1*38 

, 4*07 

0 91 

3*12 

1*49 

, 2*16 

0*81 

0*92 

0*6-> 

0*24l 

0*671 

0*43] 

0*61 

0*30 

0*50 

I 0*29 

0*81 

' 0*37 

1-40 

2*39 

1'74: 

3'2o| 

1*17' 

2 * 12 ; 

1*78 


2*86 

' 6*40 

1*42 

1*13 

0*1 Ij 

0*36 

0*12; 

0*15 

0*17| 

0*.*50| 

0*12 

, 

0*40l 

0*15 

; 0*27 

0*17 

i 014 

1*09| 

1-68 

1*98 

11 5 

0*48 

2*32 

1 38 

0*86 

0*26 

0*77 

1*37 

0*92 

1'25 

5-23 

2*12, 

ir*28| 

1*58! 

8*63' 

0*97 

5*59 

1*73 

; 7 94i 

1*53 

! 4*78 

roa' 

1 4*38 

2'()2' 

8*66' 

1*27' 

10*08, 

1*49 

7*15 

2*54 

; 13-52 

0*79 

1 2*54 

l*60| 

1 5*53 

2*13 

5*16| 

1*92' 

7*01 1 

1*95 

1 10*08 

2*74 

I 

1*19 

3 93 

0-05 

0*09 

0*08 

0-06; 

0*03 

0*05: 

0*06 

0*08 

0*07 

0-18 

O'lO 

0*14 

8*771 

i 9*78 

! 4*54i 

15*45 

12*51i 

7*5o| 

8*41 

! 17*59 

3*99 

' 18* .50' 

12*69 

8*73 

0*31' 

' 0*89 

0*J7i 

1*10 

0*2 1: 

13*63' 

ri6 

1 *38 

0*04 

1 0*82' 

3-82 

1*25 

► l*48i 

1 

3*45 

1*96 

3*851 

1 

l*13i 

1 

3*6h 

1 

1*17 

1 

0*49 

2*62j 

2 '80 

7*48 


The above statement brings out the points noted in tin* last jiara., in bolder 
relief. The city of Hyderabad conics first in Order I., Administration with 14-12 
per cent, against 4*08 in Madras and o'i?6 iir the urban centres uf all India. 
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Para. 479.] Comparison of Caste and Occupation returns. [Occupations, 

This cannot fail to show that the administrative element is very strong in this 
Province and especially at the capital. In Order II , Defence, Hyderabad yields 
a percentage of over four times what it is in urban India as well as in any of the 
Presidency towns. This is due to the large numbers of the Regular and irregular 
Troops of His Highness the Nizam and the Hyderabad subsidiary force can- 
toned within the limits of the capital. Coming next to personal and domestic 
services, the survival of medieval feudalism and its numerous retainers in 
this city, gives such a high percentage as 24*87, which is more than double the 
percentage in the other towns, except Calcutta (15*0S). In the case of the orders 
classed under supply of material substances, Hyderabad lags considerably behind 
the other cities, which unmistakably points to the fact that in the race for mate- 
rial comforts, Hyderabad is still a long way behind the times. The same remark 
applies to commerce, transport. &c., and Professions. In general labour, the 
lowness of the percentage in this province, may be accounted for on the grounds 
of diminished commerce and extended scope of employment as domestic 
servants, service in the army, &c. Coming to the last order, Hyderabad comes 
very high with 7*48 per cent, tlic nearest approach being made by Madras, with 
only 5*45 per cent. 

479.— Comparison of Caste and Occupation returns.— Hefore 

concluding this section, it will not be uninteresting to compare the statistics of 
caste and occupation, collected at the Census. It is liowever necessary to men- 
tion that such a comparison cannot bo too closely instituted. For instance, the 
castes Dlier and Maiig were classed under agricultural labourers in the caste 
chapter, and showed a total population of 1,572,581. In the occupation table, 
however, agricultural lal^mr claims only 557,459 persons. This great difterence 
shows that the grouping of castes by hereditary or traditional occui^ation does 
not bring out results of any great practical value, especially as the modern ten- 
dency is to break a\\ay from iron caste rules and follow occupations that yield 
the best returns. An attempt is liowever made to institute such a comparison 
in the following statement. 

STATEMENT No. 228. 




Table. 

Oecuptttion Table, 

Ctt8U.'8. 

CluriH and 
Group, 

Fopulntion. 

J 

Sub-order & Occupation, 

Snb-ordor. | Ocenpation, 

rbpaludoD. 

Barberu i 

D. 18 

D. 17,19, 

118,803 

23,25, 

69 

258U»e 1,290 

85,741 

AitizanH 

20 & 21 

334,930 

44&45 

304 & 305 

336,834 

Wravers and Cotton cloant'W 

I>.23 & 25 

362,140 

38-41 

... 

590,976 

Washermen 

D. 24 

193,997 

... 

63 

157,901 

Oil j>re88cre 

n. 27 

85,699 


116 

53,385 

PotUTK 

D. 28 

107,015 

... « 

298 

91,488 

Fishermen 

D. 36 

135,734 

... 

81,82 & 385 

61,614 

Toddydraw r«, Ac. 

D. 36 

286,213 

... 

^7 & 98 

271,885 

Leather workers 

D. 38 

116,343 

... 

339 A 341 

1 

137,698 
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Statistics. 


[Para. 481. 


480— Remarks on the COmparison.-We have taken the artisan 

castes as including goldsmiths, coppersmiths, carpenters, blacksmiths and 
masons. The Caste Table figures in relation to these castes show the least diver- 
gence of atfy in the statement from the corresponding occupation statistics. In 
fact, the latter show a slight excess, which can lie accounted lor by other than 
the artisan castes above noted practising the occupations herein comprised. The 
only other caste in which the occupation figures show an excess is that of 
leather workers. In the case of the remaining castes given in the above state- 
ment the excess is in favour of the Caste Table, which points to the modern 
tendency of the rising generation departing from the trodden paths of their 
ancestors. 


Section III.— PROPORTIONS OF THE SEXES. 

481. — Statistics. — In the two subjoined statements, the statistics relating 
to the proportions of the sexes in the various classes, orders, &c., of occupations, 
are depicted. The first statement depicts the average number of females per 
1,000 males belonging to each occupation, of each age period, in the Province, 
'in tjwn and country respectively. In the next statement, in which only the 
classes, orders and sub-orders are taken into consideration, the average number 
of females per 1,000 males are shown for the capital and for each district and 
division. 
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Section III. — Proportions of the sexes. 
Stati.stics. , 


[Chapter XI. 
[Oooupations. 

STATEMENT 


OIahs, Order and Suh-onler of OccupalionH, 

1 

1 

'S 

3 

£ 

< 

*j«:^nrtuqq9)^ 

1 

2! 

! 

os 

s? 

S 

a 

Indnr. 

Medak. 

Total Telingana. 

1 

Sfi 

0 

g 

< 

Birh. 

I. Service of the Iin|K»riHl ainl Pro- 
viticinl GrovernmeiitK 

871 

517 

1 

788! 

630 

797 

655 

900 

679 

81 s 

855 

8,4 

2, Service of tlie Local and Municipal 
Bodiea 

1,026 

906] 

1,333 

6S6 

714I 

984 





],8i8' 

... 

5,000 

d. Village Service 

628,1 

I 

776 

820 

681 

961 

759 

329 

1,145 

I. — AuMlNIftTKVTION 

878; 

618 

663 1 

863 

784 

771 

748 

899 

789 

438 

l.0$3 

4. Army 

646] 

842 

i,i99i 

973 

7*5 

1,183 

84s 

475 

678 

608 

728 

5. Navy and Marino 








... 



11.— Defenct. 

646* 

84?! 

i,>99j 

973 

725 

1,183 

84$ 

475 

678, 

608 

728 

6. Atlniinisfrativc Hcrvicc 

6S2I 

j 





2,000 


653 

109 

136 

7. Military and other werviccti 

... 1 

... ! 

1 

... 








III.— Fokkk.n a.\i) Feu i»a TORY State 
Service 

j 

6SJ 


i 

... 


... 

... 

2,000 


6$3, 

109 

136 

A.-UOVKKNMKNT 

77? 

634 

696 

86S 

783 

784 

749 

868 

766 

442 

1.02$ 

8. n. lIorHCR and horned cattle 

793 

268 

221 

598 

389 

365 

422 

175 

381; 

712 

$02 

8. h. Other draught aniiiialH 

^7 

... 



1,889 

... 


1,0561 


$00 

8, c. Small cattle 

8SI 

6 So 

430, 

740 

683 

663 

601 

635 

749 

879 

8. Stock breeding and dealing 

830 

567 

48 5 

48s 

647 

602 

551 

466 

554! 

647 

728 

^55 

9. a. 'IVuining and cure of cuttle 

850 

86 

1,145 


5?6 

333 


264 

80s 

678 

9, b, Vorniin detitroyiug 


... 

... 





... 

... 

9, Subhidiary nerviccij in connection 

with nnimalri 

850 

86 

1,14$ 


526 

333 


264 

647 

80$ 

678 

IV.— Provision a.nu cake ok cattlis ... 

838 

564 

487 

488 

647 

602 

551 

1,006 

555 

728 

4S7 

10. InteivHf ill Inral 

’ L?19 

893 

777 

8di 

929 

84s: 

92$ 

896 

879 

953 

935 

1 1. Agricultural labour 

124 

1,920 

1,907 

2,326 

8si 

],i8i 

I C62 

1,344 

1,202 

1,370 

952 

915 

1 2, ( }ix>wth of special produce of tiTOS,&c. 

940 

121 

600 

173 

sisi 

1,750 

484 

699 

1,237 

39 

II). Agrieultural training and supervi- 
sion 

1.222 


... 



! 



1,222 



V.— AlJRlCUbTUKE 

1,186 

985 

985 

966 

947 

809 

9S8 

926 

929 

953 

935 

B.— J’ASTUKK AND AGUICULTUliE 

1.149 

932 

913 

' 882 

912 

782 

933 

871 

881 

950 

9,$ 

14. Personal and Domestic services ... 

816 

881 j 

1,444 

828 

864 

802 

965 

801 

903 

823 

801 

1.5, Non-DoiiiCHtic entertainment 

809 


... 

13,000 

615 


... 

962 

1,089 


16. Sanitation 

1,022 

615 

1,000 

4,000 

173 

140,000 

4,346j 

181 

1,249 

386 

V 1 , —Personal, Ho us eholo an d San i- 




.8281 








tary Services 

819 

881 

1,443 

862 

806 

970 

807 

905 

833 

797 

C — PEIWONAL SERVICES 

819 

8S1 

1,443 

828 

862 

806 

970 

807 

90$ 

838 

798 

17. Animal ftKxI 

970 

8qi 

861 

931 

1,577 

114 

88$ 

642 

987 

971 

847 

18, Vegetable ftxKl 

910 

1,364 

975 

783 

1,303 

898 

829 

782 

952 

932 

1,193 

19, Drink, coudiments and narcotics ... 

996 

948 

806 

968 

864 

921 

688 

896 

888 

866 

694 

VII.— Food a.nd drink, &c 

954 

998 

854 

943 

960 

945 

770 

844 

915 

898 

811 

20, iJghting 

961 

1,120 

862 

926 

1,204 

.970 

965 

978 

991 

943 

961 

21. Fuel and for Age 

1,893 

1,113 

1,173 

1,482 

1,219 

J.556 

947 

1,315 

1,261 

2,042 

1,156 

VIII, — Lioht, kihinc and foraob 

1,677 

1,134 

1,089 

1,177 

1,211 

1,074 

954 

1,100 

1,139 

1,188 

996 

22. Building matcrialB 

940 

822 

280 

590 

243 

1,076 

$23 

... 

589 

1.333 

2,709 

2.3, Artificers in building 

893 

646 

789 

811 

640 

756 

727 

703 

756 

730 

959 

IX. — BuiLuiNua 

902 

665 

693 

809 

630 

758 

721 

. 680 

742 

756 

1,108 

24, Railway plant 

S41 

... 

1,098 


... 




804 


... 

25. Carts, carriages, &c. 

757 

547 

275 

$00 


3,857 

700 

8, $00 

... 

26. Ships and boats 



... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


X, — Vbiiiclbs and Vessels 

821 

547 

1 1,098 

a7S 

500 

518 


3,8$? 

717 

8, $00 

• •• 
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No. 280. 


S' 

1 

I 

m 


781 

*,$00 

j.Soo^ 


784 

802 

231 

800 

1,800 

ii8oo 

801 

928| 

1,09 

70I 

988 

917 
8as 
6, $00 

8a6 

8a6 

841 

1,540 

8S7 

9S8 

1,016 

1,887 

1,1 ul 

761 

7461 


76$! 

798 

7861 

60$ 


761 

8, $00 

1,098 

980 

2,880 


60$ 2,380| 


784I 

23$! 

26| 

22$ 

1,048 

1,04a 

280| 

9$9 

899 

8ai 


949i 

981 

683 

1 , 6 * 2 $ 


98$ 

429 

1,095 

4$9 

2,$4S 

2,S4S 

478 

944 

1 , 8$0 


986 

966 

788 

'*666 


684 788| 

684' 788| 

982 1,069 
949 1,265 
9$4 757 

9$$ 9S4 


994 

704 


982 

1,1271 


9S8 978 


1,041 

796 


822 

869 


803 8181 


8)^2,600 ... 
89* 2,600 ... 


8881 

726 

755 

679 

679 

947 

947 

7 sol 

3611 
... i 
i,iiol 
S80; 

941 ; 

... I 

941 

S8i 

954 

1,126 

1,302 

971 

964! 

835I 

1,297! 

8381 

838 

1,11s 

848 

9591 

978 

981 

1,076 

1,008 

14,166 

848 

890 


8$6 

814 

842 

92j 

921 


822 

7ooi 

‘578I 

697 


697 

916 

1,360 

5,28$ 


944j 

933 

777 

12,000 

779 

779 

997 

1,223 

1,329| 

1,153 

939i 

1,617 

1,049 

909 
• 9091 


E 

I 

E 

•i 




797 

956 

729 

749 

680 


661 

151 

151 

742 

42U 

200! 

725, 

464 
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Uailwayb. 


12 

S 


"i 

< 


90 2 1 96o| 899 


... 1,22$! 
86$: 791 


881 

8361 


I 


1,274| 

467! 

944 

1,0701 


9l6j 

599' 

91s 

1,1661 


956! 26,111 


957 

943 

797 


93S| 

918 


807 
2,600 
1,031; 4,750 


7981 811 

990' 811 

973| 1,514 
1,144' 676 

861 1 806 


941 


So9| 


967! S02 

1,290 i.554| 


1,034| 

i.osSj 

820' 

831 

796 

796 


1,003 

203 

631 

5871 


8391 

625I 


1,458 

8$o 

870 

355 


836] 6251 3$Sl 

382! .. 


382 
88o| 

58>i 
... I 
5S7 

- ■ ”1' 

1,274 916 


S18 8a8| 

4’o| 798 

7641 733 

6331 761 

880' 1,188] 


83o 

634 

918 

1,331 

1,433 

976 

964 

927 

1,576 

^ 934- 

984 

796 

1,02S 

823 

86 

9251 

2,497| 

1,906 

030 

883 

' 854 

428 

6$6 

$86 


915' 509 


1,379 

837 

86S| 

563 


500 

509 

62 


$63 62I 669 

371 4501 520 


8?2 

1,036 

756] 

782 

669! 


371 

846] 

S66i 

726 

6381 

i,o53j 

1,053! 

642 


],i88| 

I 

773 

9581 9341 

1,173 1,254| 

1,090 2,121 


968| 

9661 

859 

1,000 

860 

8fK)| 

1,003| 

9741 

1,031 

1,018 

1,054 

936 

i,oo6| 

S8S 

1,192 

i,oo6l 


i55| 

949] 

8$8i 

4,600 

1,723; 


450! 520] 

4671 768] 

... ; 412 

870 

5,000; 644 
1,666 544! 

841 
841 

1,000 546] 

ft9 919I 
1,000 1,?12 
1,666 877 

... 1,222 

400 947 

467 922 

678 863 

... 884I 

705 1,193 


789 

>,777 

894 

857 

8341 


834 

2,000 

2,000 

857 

414 

1,889 

673 

56 

954 

954 

561 

1,06?] 

1,037 

562! 


861 681 864 


861 

1,027 

83a 

8f)9i 


8751 

88 ? 

1,841 


1,240 

566 

875i 

822 

428! 

656 


S86l 


916 

887' 


748! 

714 

758 

755 

1,086 


1,086 


851 

687! 

617 

671 

666 ] 


8321 84s 


767 

409; 

2861 

6o6i 

541 

743| 


748| 

541 

873 

489 


964 

903 


1,4101 

828 | 

848' 


1,028 

667 

822 


566 651 


756 1.1-17 

... I 1,111 

4,228| 583 


681 864 

... 9861 

363 980! 

333 88o| 

1 
j 

243| 917| 

... I 965! 

3,oool 1,335 


S32 

83a 

988] 

9S» 

8S6| 

I 

906 

954 

1,134 


I 


I i 

3,000.1,10?! 1,009] 


285! 

2661 

I 

?7o| 

487 

487 


649' 

793 


379 

796 


780 775 


592 

712, 


90 

2,266 


674' 1,839' 


1,046 

1,046 

1,067 

1,018 

888 

921 

988| 

1,221 

1,131 

294 

750 

718 

659 

659^ 


666 ] 

t5> 

151 

8i6| 

413; 

$00 

725; 

490; 

848 

848 

49? 

944 
1 ,460 
1,182 

951 

941 

824 
990 

825 

825' 

941; 

1,078 

854 

910 

968 

1,391 

1,065 

2,005 

800 

836 

726 

726 


S66| 

371 

871 

846 

436| 

843 

5?8 

1,052 

1,05a 

53?| 

944 

1,108 

>.759 


957 

952 

807] 

4,600 

>*7>4 


86o| 

860 


651 

652 

657 

753 

305 

690 

S7>‘ 
718 

738 

580 

9>5 
1,902 
702 

1,222 

1,000 

947 

829 

809 
I1015 

831 
831 
1,019! 950 


a 849 

885 


S90 

919 

1,705 


1,140 

577 

862 

819 

428 

1,119 


946' 


1,056 

958 


980 

1,101 

1.44S 


1,363 

910 

788 

808 

841 

586 


651 


81 
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[Chapter XI. 
[Occupations. 
STATEMENT 


CIhkh^ Order and Suli-ordcr of OccupfttionK, 


OQ 

s 


£ 

t 

X 

1 

27. Piipor 

28. ftod Prints 

29. WntflieB, dwiks and hiicutific 

instnnnents ... 

30. Carvinf' and engraving 

31. Toys and curiosititH 

32. Mubic and muHical instrumentH ... 

33. No< klacfB, garlands, binned threads, 

hracolrts and heads, See ,. 

34. Kurnitiire 

US. HanieHs 

3«. Tisds and Machinery 

37. Anns and Animiuiition 

910' 

787 

^SS 

600 

92Sj 

1,002 ( 
Soo 
8S9 
1,?S2 
981 

1 

>.>8s! 

3OO1 

j 

1,334 

4I7| 

1.077I 

XI.— Sr ITLEMKNTAHY UEt|i;iKEMJONTb... 

9S1 

986: 

3H. Fool and Fur 

39. Silk 

40. Cott^JU ... ... 

41. iJemp, (lax and coir, &c 

42 . Ditrs 

67 s 

1,043 

87s 

871 

877 

762j 

8S7 

748! 

»»452i 

XII.— Textile PAnkirs ano iu.E8a 

880 

964 

43. Oold, Silver and procioiiH RtouCB ... 

44. HraBs, Copier and liell metal 

4 5. Tin, zinc, ipdcknilvcr and lead ... 

46. Iron itnd Rteel 

878 

l,oSi 

846 

826 

953 

1,007 

333 

1,198 

XIII.—Mktalh a.no PRBC100.H STowms ... 

876 

1,036 

47. GlaUb and China ware 

48, Kartheii and Stoneware 

1,447 

975 

919 

XIV.— GiAas, I’orTERY and Stonewaius 

986 

919 

49 . Wood aiul IrtunhooH 

50. Cane, matting and leaves, &c, ... 

9?2 

1,76s 

790 

LOSS 

XV.— Wood, ca>e and leaves, iltc. ... 

986 

873 

51, GiimB, Rosins and similar Forest 

produce 

52. Drugs, dyes, pigments, &e. 

800 

711 

800 

593 

XVI.— DkUUS, DYE.S, OUMS, &<•. 

1 712 

652 

53. Leather, horns, bones and grease... 

1 817 

668 

XVI, — LkatiioB 

817 

668 

U.— rimi’AKATION & SUPPLY Op 
MATERIAL bUBSTANCES 

950 

931 

54. Money and .securities 

65. General mfirchaudise 

66. Dealing iinspocifietl 

67. a. Brokers^ agents... 

57. b. ( kimractors, Karmors 

67. Middlemen 

1,186 

903 

912 

811 

1,032 

991 

766 

1.169 

3 

899 

9PO 

XVlll.— Commerce 

967 

834 

58. a, Adiuiaistratioii 

58. b. Working staff 

68. , Railways 

59. a. Carts, Carriages, Trains, &c. ... 

‘ 59. b. Pack animals 

69. Roail 

60. a. Vessel owners, Agents, &c. 

867 

844 

852 

609 

846 

64 5| 

S23 

S?3 

396 

675 

432 


1 

i 

1 

1 

•a 

1 

Sp 

es 

1 

e 

■3 

e 

1 

Indur. 

.M* 

1 

Total Telingana. 

*6 

S 

1 

e 

a 

< 

I 

1,148 

( 

8 S 7 

! 

... 1 

182 

683 

84,000 

657 1,570' *,4,8 

62s 


76 > 


35,666 

... 

2,000 

750 J. 5 «> 

750 


... ' 


... 


760 

200 



... 

... 1 

... 


... ' 

1,897. 



iS 

576 

1,000 

428 


... 1 

V 73 



... 

... 





926 8,400 


799 

1,06s 

1,014 

980 

847 

6ai[ 

1 

939 

860 

1,042 





60 

... 

552 7,?50 

312 

783 


i,n8| 

7 . 5 <» 

1,328 


985 

912 

729 

1,000 

1,000 

833; 

1,067 

1,400 


839 

778 

775 

750 

871 

2,971 

875 

1,400 

1.185 

559 


789 

1,039 

947 

683 

1,426 

1,187 

9 S 7 

9731 1,020 

993 

804 

844 

874 

1,172 

884 

895 

740' 1,008 

2,768 

4,000 

1,590 

289 

1,362 

2,645 

1,870 

1,268 

699 

971 

843 

8 s 9 

2,688 

1,263 

955 

1,062 

1,114 

785 

436 

!16 

80^ 

537 

881 

334 

632 

779 5,778 

912 

1,113 

1,348 

765 

768 

1,043 

929 

944 

981 

978 

873 

916 

1.028 

1,132 

972 

989 

9 S 4 

854 

918 

898 

897 

953 

948 

901 

921 

919 

946 

623 

1,023 

944 

843 

1,384 

725 

962 

644 

654 

556 

1,083 

714 

Soo 

1,797 

1,070 

1,004 

7.SS9 

7 . 5 fo 

878 

816 

751 

913 

828 

752 

865 

854 

945 

875! 

886 

854 

928 

974 

838 

qoS 

871 

890 

1 

i 





1,436 1,800 


771 

802 

938 

875 

928 

937 

884 1,103 

884 

771 

802 

938 

875 

928 

i 982 

885 

1,103 

884 

740 

910 

889 

769 

937 

! 828 

838 

833 

918 

728 

9271 832 

950 

995 

1.340 

922 

1,020 

966 

734 

92s 

863 

822 

9 S 7 i 

1,020 

869 

872 

929 

1 . 0 S 7 

4,333 

3S6 

4,049 



765 

... 


964 

1,106 

743 

923 

996 

”869 

873 

1,092 

846 

1,038 

>,605 

417 

1,378 

991 

960 

811 

1,061 

846 

542 

606 

290 

401 

559 

78$ 

546 

978 

956 

542 

606 

290 

401 

559 

735 

546 

973 

956 

SSo 

869 

873 

934 

945 

903 

909 

94s 

889 

1,031 

519 

i.SiS 

1,056 

812 

1,183 

1,032 

948 

1,038 

1 7,000 

444 

1,824 

1,139 

... 

1,204 

1,215 

42 

... 

992 


277 


30,582 

1.546 

1,207 

992 

1,089 

3,000 




90 


761 

611 

... 

496 

515 

274 

1 337 

2.401 

219 

749 

887 

900 

50s 

515 

274 

337 

2,245 

219 

750 

721 

900 

959 

1,020 

L5»5 

1,120 

4,142 

1,197 

1,169 

964 

1,073 





• \ 


867 

1,500 

... 

1,000 

2, 808 

419 



^ 105 

785 

450 

154 

1,000 

2,808 

419 

... 


105 

806 

545 

154 

617 

798 

552 

888 

287 

490 

497 

1,087 

202 

707 

148 

1,000 

900 

1,343 

1,032 

929 

730 

668 

650 

578 

S8> 

900 

653 

749 

630 

986 

55^ 
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POLlTlfAL DlVlHlONa ISXCLUDlNfi 






p 






. 


IIailways. 


!_ 

1 

1 

'p 

CB 

1 

£ 

C 

P 

'S 

£ 

1 

1 

ee 

1 

f 

'c 

0 

i 

Sd 

« 

a 

.Si 

c3 

E 

« 

ui: 

i 

jS 

OB 

S 

*a 

Qfi 

Provincial Total 

ta* 

a. 

•1 

hS 

c* 

£ 

p 

a. 

c;. 

s 

s? 

£ 

•S 

1 

4 

& 

i 

< 

800 

lyOOO 

666 

738 

417 

* 

1,171 

576 

666 

1,000 

• 

1,500 

333 

1,214 

852 

6n 

... 

811 

987 

Sas 

S,3So 

1,111 

191 

1,212 

863 

770 

559 

■ 

1,076 

866 

... 

... 

... 

333 


200 

333 

... 


i,Soo 

1,800 


778 


750 

200 

1,800 

787 





... 

... 




1,400 

... 


338 


^55 

... 




... 

44 

... 



... 


1,896 

9,550 

220 



594 

• •• 

... 

... 


1,321 


... 

1,000 

1,000 


1,060 

600 


2,666 

333 

9?5 

i,ii6 

1,111 

972 

692 

2,964 

1,260 

1,568 

1,372 

312 

705 

1,062 

1,250 

1,160 

857 

1,313 

547 

9^5 

668 

873 

714 

1,234 

500 

846 

966 

667 


1,002 

764 

1,091 

1,014 

604 

1,505 

916 

873 

1,184 

933 

S31 

902 

880 

1,127 

1,080 

384 

860 

6 q 7 

i,^i7 

918 

714 

1.074 

346 

838 

1,167 

128 

689 

480 


764 

774 

1,000 

1,095 

465 

a, 232 

1,000 

871 

21 


277 

453 


1,091 

844 

1,000 

639 

1,383 

736 

121 

855 


1.469 

1,174 

1,206 

738 

8S3 

1,067 

597 

778 

1,201 

800 

1,000 

973 

1,094 

S84 

1,112 

878 

957 

* 8si 

864 

866 

i,oao 

971 

884 

921 

9SJ 

1,369 

969 


8139 

890 

925 

882 

945 

756 

700 

1,131 

1,071 

2.854 

833 

1,200 

804 

6,000 

740 

2,450 


1,723 

1.S28 

2,725 

1,251 

2,307 

1,884 

1,243 

984 

1,211 

1,040 

1,051 

970 

1,212 

1,307 

1,128 

300 

1,072 

1,27? 

8S3 

1,066 

1,118 

'884 

i.Sa» 

938 

7*9 

450 

500 

906 

395 

5i3 4 

1,192 

1,600 


846 

684 

577 

1,102 

1,105 

752 

1,211 

798 

854 

860 

2,278 

1,007 

1,071 

982 

985 

1,023 

521 

969 

878 

1,121 

1.000 

972 

1,007 

1,208 

S96 

1,012 

997 

1,004 

1,006 

973 

1,201 

1,221 

1,101 

44S 

1,011 

1,039 

924 

1,020 

1,073 

967 

944 

857 

906 

873 

8S9 

908 

853 

845 

939 

8S4 

... 

912 

9? 2 

902 

918 

876 

90 8 

614 

S99 

795 

907 

295 

706 

1,040 

186 

720 

894 

571 

8?7 

916 

883 

714 

795 

1,016 

It 

222 

506 

2,000 

843 

1,332 

103 

18S 

571 

136 


696 

914 

821 

2,390 

187 

821 

1,088 

970 

924 

826 

918 

807 

956 

875 

865 

500 

885 

880 

811 

916 

898 

1,008 

9S1 

876 

889 

870 

838 

884 

784 

i 

844 

90s 

838 

421 

890 

911 

828 

888 

841 

940 

i,Soo 

... 

... 



7.955 


814 


’8371 


1,984 



2,954 


1,447 

1,072 

914 

961 

924 

1,129 

982 

824 

909 

i 

915 

922 

856 

955 

*860 

931 

1,072 

914 

96] 

924 

1,129 

982 

824 

814 

909 

837 


916 

972 

854 

957 

860 

937 

894| 

87s 

928 

924 

879 

895 

743 

862 

874 

813 


860 

860 

843 

891 

833 

851 

925] 

1,001 

1,180 

i»047 

731 

1,020 

804 

974 

1,117 

983 


951 

1,043 

810 

994 

987 

i«ii7 

899 

902 

992 

949 

843 

923 

758 

903 

967 

869 


891 

918 

828 

912 

878 

1 920 



1,000 



iS; 


1,333 


1,333 

•• 1 

764 

4,200 

667 

100 

1,338 

800 

1,293 

856 

812! 

763! 

915 

911 

2,301 

984 

740 

1,579 


969 

884 

S99 

983 

1,327 

667 

1,296 

856 

817 

76a 

915 

908 

2,301 

999 

740 

1,578 

... 1 

1 

892 

1,029 

715 

977 

1,327 

685 

884' 

825 

930 

920 

955 

1 

918 

847 

719 

954 

819 


725 

588 

517 

938 

825 

702 

834 

825 

930 

920 

955 

918 

847 

719 

954 

819 

... 1 

725 

670 

517 

93S 

1 

S25 

* 

702 

1*056 

90s 

968 

951 

1,003 

9Cib 

883 

972 

1,062 

954 

430 

931 

919 

877 

1 

959 

1 964 

939 

1,125 

1,005 

874 

1,191 

1,108 

1,009 

1455 

657 

2,000 

1,203 

429 

1,036^ 

8S2 

1,046 

1,041 

1 1,111 

1,122 

... 

950 

... 

792 


200 


200 

273 

1,20.S, 

1,159 

1,420 

797 

; aoo 

1.077 

1,046 

1,065 

533 

1,023 

595 

916 

1,354 

949 

685 

2,04a 

200 

1,015 

1,251 

900 

1,039 

1,047 

754 


803 

41 8 

1,125 

800 

... 

1,095 

739 

2,930 

385 

1,149 

325 

3,000 

847 

2,138 

811 

740 

64 

24,955 

2,444 

10,600 

5,056 

1,055 

721 

511 

721 

1,297 

4,423 

409 

1,329 

650 

989 

778 

826 

17,616 

1,665 

10,600 

3,229 

4,130 

757 

560 

944 

381 

l,276j 

4,117 

412 

1,096 

854 

9*^0 

1.086 

1,016 

866 

1,103 

709 

992 

1,338 

87s 

779 

1,059 

323 

1,078 

1 

1,223 

117 

1,030 

1,048 

887 




... i 


103 

... I 

862 

... i 

833 

506 

711 


780 

103 

833 

S67 


i 

3,000 


• I 

1,848! 

1,8711 

•876 

1,200 

1,014 

620 

737 

208 

879 

1,014 

812 



3,000 

667 


561 

1,363| 

876 

1,200, 

1,006 

61 3 

730 

208 

780 

516 

i,oo6 

829 


1482 

832 

411 

717 

626 

2,379 

5,600 

713 

646 

858 

777 

533 

841 

893! 

304 

688 

640 


565 

782; 

454 

930 

643 

548 

776 

691 

492 

744 

494 

761 

66a 

506, 
*** 1 

554 

663 

2,606 

681 

794 

4SJ 

742 

659 

... 

648| 

692 

617 

... 1 

1 

785 

1 - 

1 

605 

580 
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STATEMENT 


CI^lg^ ( r(kran«l iSulMmliT uf OcciipatidnK 

Hyderabad. 

2 

s 

ii 

lU* 

S 

OB 

M 

M 

1 

os* 

fi 

1 

1 i 

1 2 

i 

fiO. b. Working htiilV 

1 , 2 SC 

58 

j 

0; 72 

73 

1 

8 697 

fiO. Watrr ... 


S8o 72 

73 

8 697 

Til. u. and other m(‘sfi('Dgrr8 

93 ^ 

630 S7 

3 S16I 848 

61 , h, Tdegraph and Tolophono... 

84 f 

1,000' ... 
617 S 7 

... 

999 

61 . ... 

935 

3 Si6' 850 

62 . Storage and weighing 

1,125 

653 46 

1 

2 ,S 00 i 222 

1 

XIX.— Transport and st* 'Kaok 

790 

1 

4 S 3 ' 63 : 

1 

j 

647 611 

B.— COMMBHOE, TltANSrOIi'l' AND 

901 

660^ 773 

884' 1.170 

STOKACiE. 

oil. ft, PriohtH, niialNterB, I’ic 

63 . h. Suhhidinrj' KeligiouHherviooH 

961 

1,41c 

>: 02.1 

1 

1,1 6.j 

1 

i 

Ij 1,138 

828 

7 S 6 : 815 

1,04a 

9 S 3 

63 , Heligion 

821 

8 j 7 

839 

1,05c 

1,04s 

64 . Education 

1,091 

706 

67 a 

64a 

621 

65 . Literature 

878 

6,00c 

667 

2,143 

889 

66. Lttw ... 

88s 

3,00c 

1,^22 

640 

384 

67 . ft, PractitionerH 

i.?iS 

1 ,0] a 

913 

986 

833 

67 , h, Suhbidiftry medical BcrvitTH 

938 

157 

62S 

857 

67 . Medicine 

1,183 

935 

910 

1,002 

834 

68.11. EngineiTH and Knrveyoi'H I 

70? 

750 

2,000 

102! 

(uS, 1 ), SuMdiury Htftll ... 

1,14'> 


789 

91 

619 

68. Engineering ftnd t«urv«!/ ... 

816 

... 

724 

196 

455 

69 , a. AsCronomy and natural bcieuce ... 



69 . b. Minor Helen ceH 1 

829 

7 S 2 

800 

1,148 

667 

69 , Other Hciencen 

8?o 

752 

800 

1,143 

667 

70 . Pictorial art, sculpture, &c. 

966 

167 

483 

1,036 

155 

7 1 . Music, acting and daoeing 

3 ,t 8 l 

99 S 

828 

1,163 

632 

XX. — Le1U>KI» A.NO AkTJHTKJ PltOKKrJbloNS 

1,242 

874 

824 

1,000 

864 

72 . J^rt 

894 

848 

1,394 

806 

1,034 

73 , a. Catching, training and exhibiting 
animnlH... ... 

840 

S, 57 i 

640 

i,o66 

73 , b. Conjuring, fortune-taUing and 
Hiioilar exhibitions 

1,020 

3,232 

1,230 

842 

534 

73 , c. Acrobatic and athletic exhibitiouK... 

21307 

1,470 

1,500 

1,580 

193 

73 , d. Services of places of entertain ineiit 

384 

73 . Exhibitions and games 

3 ,SS 6 | 

3,122 

1,722 

L057 

287 

XXI. — Sports and am usements 

2,491 1 

1,640 

1,298 

1,000 

362 

F.— FKOFESSIONS 

1 

i,27o| 

960 

883 

1,000 

837 

74 . A, Earth-work and special liraiicheHof 
laMiir 

i 

1,006' 

984 

1,620 

1,020 

'.567 

1,51a 

74 . b. Cieiicnl unskilled IhIhiui' ... 

1,278 

1,753 

1,887 

2,011 

74 . Unskilled lalKiur 

1,273 

1,703 

1,868 

1,893 

1,539 

75 . Utidohued and diMreputable means 
of livelihood 

J 

1,427: 

806 

872 

ifio8 

860 

XXllI. — I ndefinite 

1,2971 

1,324 

1,343 

1,639 

1,207 

76 . ft, Projiertjr and allowances ... 

i, 64 Si 

S.588 

644 

2-571 

9,379 

76 . b. Charity and endowments 

819 

942! 

1,000 

872 

828 

76 , Propt'rty and Alms 

892' 

956. 

995 

875 

8S9 

77. a. Pensions ] 

77. b. Prisoners, Ac 

t 290 S 

63j 

9o6j 

872 

1.550 

324 

77. At the public charge 

1.2l7j 

906' 

’*872 

1.550 

325 

XXlV, — Independent OF work 

i,o86| 

953 

997 

886 

846 

0.— INDEFINITE AND INDEPENDENT 

1,201; : 

1,278 

1,303 

1.539 

1,168 

Grand Total 

982j 

966 

975 

953 

947 





«s 





1 

1 

8 

) ^ 





a 

i 


!s 

p 

& 

s 

'2 

‘ 1 

1 

1 

p 

•e 

M 

p 

1 


< 

s 

80c 

) 36 

t 

6 6]{ 

1 69< 

6 S6; 

3 692 

Soe 

) 86 

6 61I 

1 691 

5 56i 

3 692 

72] 

19) 

B| S8c 
! ••• 


J 89! 
7 66< 

1 1,100 
5 

721 

20: 

3 58c 

> 76i 

I 801 

1 1,100 

90c 

• 78; 

2 2,80^ 

> 89! 

00 

00 

r 804 

855 

63: 

) 738 

66; 

> 963 

1 587 

1.075 

i,309| 970 

94e 

> 964 

985 

868 

966 

1 

> 7,312 

1,141 

1,073 

362 

951 

79^ 

) 861 

956 

' 1,253 

819 

90s 

Soq 

> L561 

954 

1,285 

1 788 

798 

1,091 

508 

: 614 

789 

636 

8,000 

1,068 


i,4SS 

901 

2 

2,500 

79? 

7fe 

919 

668 

786 

779 

1,042 

1,017 

088 

1,066 

1,041 

166 


1,000 

871 


2,000 

752 

1,042 

1,012 

982 

1,066 

1,084 

1,300 



600 


1,666 

1,647 

192 

924 

950 

2,250 

1,500 

1,647 

192 

747 

975 

2,250 

6,000 

”896 

^3 

841 

828 

1,401 

6,000 

896 

693 

841 

828 

1,401 

2S1 


... 

684 


i.ios 

1,400 

1,124 

1,299 

1,063 

740 

943 

908 

1,12s 

995 

939 

872 

i,09S 

4,000 

918 

1,077 

388 

’375 



1,000 

i, 0 S 7 



722 

406 

482 

1,218 

7,833 

898 

700 

1,312 

1,129 

182 

1,605 



1 

384 


696 

oc 

0 

tn 

6 I] 

1,173 

836 

1.095 

1,897 

910 

663 

1,173 

691 

1,067 

938 

966 

1,077 

1,003 

920 

892 

2,033 

1,899 

1,741 

2.342' 

i,SoS 

1,051 

981 

*,445 

1,672 

1,662 

1,656 

9,026 

1,163 

1,900 

1,453 

1,S30 

1,905 

1,159 

981 

1,179 

83S 

928 

1,042 

1,007 

1,401 

1,418 

1,34$ 

1,389 

1,624 

1,124 

2,67s 

3 ,Si 6 

2,923 

2, *57 

S.841 

2,690 

986 

1,048 

1,034 

942 

826 

890 

992 

1,087 

1,049 

963 

881 


909 

1,423 

970 

1,194 

956 

909 


.. 

14 


4,000 

1,423 

412 

1,145 

956 

906 

1,000 

1,093 

958 

998 

886 

905 

1,459 

1,367 

1,308 : 

L830 

US 

i,09U 

941 

1,004 

1 

983 

9S8 

969 

1,078 
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Kander. | 

Naldrng. 

Bldar. 

a 

1 

Sirpur Tandar. 

Total Mahratwara. 

Gulliarga. 



>1478 

43 


646 

4,450 

... 

... 

>,478 

43 

... 

646 

4,450 

488 

194 

1,000 

2.195 

$00 

1,120 

4,500 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

$00 


488 

194 

1,000 

8.149 

$00 

937 

4,500 

281 

... 

8id 

667 

26,000 

953 

80$ 

$82 

S09 

728 

680 

8.744 

697 

897 

944 

879 

78S 

932 

833 

911 

1,229 

628 

802 

1 , 80 $ 

1,228 

1,333 

919 

511 

1,078 

1,082 

71s 

1^006 

98 

871 

788 

1.0«O 

1,070 

728 

1,017 

120 

873 

781 

$22 

1,079 

1.07$ 

S61 

304 

78s 

462 

... 

... 

... 

100 

... 

17 

77 

778 

920 

887 

913 

3,000 

795 

1,661 

892 

497 

877 

889 

... 

298 

8,681 

... 

... 

... 


®57 

1,094 


892 

497 

877 

889 

783 

806 

867 

1S6 

... 

7,000 

2,000 

1,708 

1,530 

733 

SS6 

... 

7.000 

2.000 

1,708 

1,542 

733 

1,112 

1,182 

M 4 S 

1,000 

>.574 

1,083 

>.$77 

1,112 

1,182 

iia 45 

1,000 

1,574 

1,114 

>.S 77 

466 

*898 

1,017 

$40 

1,291 

779 

789 

889 

1,011 

840 

308 

271 

849 

808 

1,088 

800 

308 

1,268 

517 

788 

*6$ 

$00 

... 

... 


333 

209 

... 

7 S 9 

1,873 

3,681 

7,882 

246 

1,346 

716 

764 

$60 

1 .S 73 

428 

... 

661 

976 

724 

1,069 

1,298 

*755 

317 

899 

833 

772 

1,0$2 

1,071 

83 $ 

851 

872 

748 

877 

1,017 

847 

830 

279 

9 $i 

80s 

1,086 

86$ 

636 

1,363 

1,800 

1,103 

1.0$! 

1,8S2 

1,221 

1,201 

1,089 

1,447 

1,28$ 

1,279 

lt 844 

1,218 

1,189 

1.09s 

1,448 

1,280 

1.271 

918 

1,289 

691 

1,104 

941 

976 

1,008 

1,146 

1,222 

1,081 

1.097 

1,375 

2,213 

1,222 

4»$47 

9,000 

2,829 

1.197 

161 

3,029 

15,777 

8so 

847 

948 

8$9 

1,86$ 

891 

976 

887 

8$i 

97 S 

862 

1,729 

913 

1,049 

Siiop 

4,000 

1,181 

776 

2,000 

932 

4,000 

805 

5 iW 

4,000 

1,181 

776 

2,000 

933 

80s 

889 

8$2 

977 

8$8' 

• 

•1,731 

914 

1,046 

1»i83 

1,161 

1,064 

i»o $4 

1,419 

x,i6i 

1,197 

97 < 

9 S 7 

97a 

962 

98a 

966 

975 


0} 

w 


504 

S04 

496 

684 

517 

S62 


S7? 

762 


S96 

769 

748 

8S9 

280 

848 

724 

S 71 

719 

783! 

783 

*863 

863 

1.01s 

$83 


^97 

1,063 

2o8| 

581 

676 

$00 

S 94 | 

611 

68S| 


M89 

1,198 

2,290 


1,239 

2 , 7?7 

9S8, 

996 

704I 

701 


987 

1,178 

969 


iO 

a 

a 


W 

I 

H 


1(1L1T1(‘\L l)|VI'<lONa DlNli 

lUlLU ,vvs. 


t 

y * 


895 

1 ,026 


711 

713 

710 

350 

895 

i,o?6 


7i>| 7'3 

710 

1 350 

1,032 

767 

245 

774 

1 477 

6 so 

$1 u 

333 

636 

857 

80s 

1 .C'f 0 

1,011 


419 

786 

479 


i 1,153 

3,500 

897 

413 

89? 

1 1,20| 

1 

458 


465 

750 

601 

677 

696 

... 

74f. 

788 

981 

579 

987 

1 ,006 

880 

96? 

038 

773 

269 

1,080 

1,7?0 

i,oSo 

868 

1,070 

809 


804 

6S6 

943 

1,01 5 

1,013 

8051 769 

899 

799 

980 

l.i)t>6 

762 

693 

143 

77^ 

814 

646 

652 

917 

5?7 

310 

$19 

1.647 

876 

17 

685 

995 

77 

875 

1 , 1 ? j 

6<,7 


992 

740 

1,600 

9?7 

739 

881 

1,017 


571 

1 ,000 

903 

1 597 

3,l?3 

7,000 

99? 

842 

1,54$ 

9?7 

73S 

897 

1.025 

667 


333 

607 

1,300 

5^»2 


737 

777 

846! i,4SS 

414 

1,0,.’ 

667 

750 

667 

817 

1.443 

4?8 

1,070 

842 

1.159 


1,0$? 

1,00] 

933 

1,056 

842 

1.159 


1.0$? 

1,055 

033 

1,056 

814 

919 


7?i 

36 

i,?Si 

1,084 

835 


1,069 

1,159 

834 

704 

961 

812 


931 

887 

890 

88$ 

1,031 

719 


930 

708 

1,785 

1 

849 

1,600 

1,007 


680 

54 

780 

457 

984 

799 

... 

1,253 

704 

1 ,o6q| 

1,361 

740 

755 


7S7 

1,004 

564 

554 

1,106 

90s 


875 


987 

816 

... 

866 

773 

’887 

838 

989 

809 


959 

763 

993 

840 

963 

812 

469 

920 

881 

971 

881 

1,923 

1,151 

$81 


1,309 

1,466! 

l,o')S 

1,?4? 

i,?5? 

350 

1.418 

1,479 

1.741 

1,' "0 

1,244 

i,?49 

488, 

1,413 

1.477 

1,722 

1,37| 

2,775 

1,200 

1,13$ 

961 

893 

904 

1,0/1 

1,299 

1,743 

1 

0 

1,791 

1,3?4 

1,343 

1,7$7 

1,317 

3,426 

58 

2,751 

7,390 

3,n?7 

3,847; 

951 

9631 

600 

919 

1,016 

1 888 

8541 

967 

1,006' 

351 

943 

1,033 

001 1 

1 8S1 

1,393 

863' 

875 

1,144 

1,115 

744; 

899 


... 

500 

30 



4,000 

1,393 

863 

773 

1,107 

731 

744 

901 

966 

1,004 

508 

955 

1,026 

897 

880 

1,217 

i,i9<} 

581 

1,735 

1,283 

1,761 

1,185 

991 

977 

556 

964I 

969 

962 

966 


1,0''^ 
1,0? s 
r. -oi 
t) 2 r 

96? 


6S4 

981 


777 

8S9 

679 

700 

S^7 

974 


90 b 

90$ 

().>4 

8?s 

8S 

1,098 


648 

813 


1 . 9 ? 9 

1.375 

991 

9^-6 

88 $ 

896 


7781 1,170 
$71 790 

776 l,i?9 

702 
1,1 36 
892 


907 

907 


1.159 781 

1.159 777 

919 924 

S43 1,612 


854 1,139 

741 8$8 
1,078 1,874 
1,11$ ?,$io 

#:*8? io,o6fj 

9 f '5 384 

8S6 a,3is 

i 

877, 1,913 

i 

8iij 1,177 


1,0 $0, 

♦ ,?41 

1,239 


0S9 

1.579 

1.50$ 

894 


1,237 1,314 


3,498 

977 | 

951 

91s 

912 


9 $i 

1,198 

976 


>. 7 i '7 

873 

918 

1,221 

63 

1,709 


1,054 

1,242 

941 
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Para. 183.] Error in Table XVII. C. [Occupations. 

482.— Sex proportion. — In tlic brief space of* this review, we shall 
not attempt iinytliiiig more than a cursory examination of the provincial pro- 
portions of tJie sexes in the classes and orders. Taking tlie classes, we observe 
that A comes last witli the lowest proportion of 7()(S females per 1,000 males^ 
Of the three ordei s that compose this class, Administratioji comes first with 782, 
the proportion fallijig to 520 in Order HI., other .^tates’ service. The reason 
that appears most patent for this abnormal proportion is the custom, prevailing 
among the members of this class, of remaining bachelors as in Order II., Defence, 
or of leaving tlieir women folk behiiul in their native homes, whenever they go 
in <iiU‘st i)f employment. But (he fact of Order 11., showing a better proportion ' 
than III, is inexplieabJe. Next, in Class C., the proportion, thougli much higher^ 
is still far behjw the provincial mean. Here wc have 8G4 females to 1,000 males, 
against 00 1 in tlie j)ro\inee. Tliogreatest diversity in the sexes is noted in barbers 
and iiidoor servants. Classes J3., D., E., and E,, approximate very closely to the 
provincial ratio, with proportions varying from 020 in F,, to 032 in E. Of the 
ordeis ecjinprising these (dasses, the lowest proportion (54G) is furnished by Order 
IV., Live-stock, followed or rather preceded, by X., Vehicles and vessels (674)^ 
XIX., Trans[)ort and storage (G77^, XVIL, liOather, &c., (72 j) and IX., Buildings^ 
&c., ( 780 ). P(‘rhaps the nomadic habits and temporary sojourn in foreign lands, 
charaeteri-tic ol some of tlie occupations comprised, may ))e answerable for the low 
proportions. Again, Orders XIL, Textile fabrics and dress, (1,01 1), XVIII., Com- 
merce, ( t,u78)aud Vill., eight, tiring and forage (1, 1 03), show propc/rtions tending 
to the other exUaane. It is dillieult to trace these anomalies to their true causes. 
Lastly, Cla>s O., shows such an abnormal figure as 1,235. This is contributed by 
Order XXllL, Indelinifce, including the very largely represented mass of general 
labourers. 

Section IV. -OCCUPATIONS COMBINED WITH 
AGRICULTURE. 


483.— Error in To^bleXVII. 0- — The statistics of occupations combin- 
ed with agriculture, wen* issued as a Supjdeuientary Return, in the shape of Table 
X \ II. C., and this seeti(jn is devot» d to a discussion of the figures calculated thereon. 
Hut before we proeeud to an actual discussion of, the statistics, it is necessary to 
point out that the tigures iii column 3 of our printed Table XVII C., are wrong. 
In aecordanco with the iastruetions ol the Imperial Census Commissioner, already : 
(quoted in the lirst section of this chapter, as well as from those contained in a . 
circular subsequently issued, it is evident that the figures in column 3 of this 
Table, ( m.— Total persons returned under each, in fable XVII A. ; including - 
those com bining it witli agriculture), ought to coincide with the totals found ^ 
in Tables XVil. A and H. In the case of uiir Table, such is not the case. No 
pains were spared to -trace the cause of this discrepancy , which however, was ' 
unfortunately detected after the Tables had been issued from the Press, The ! 
instructions given to tlie abstraction establishment as well as’ to^ the Assistant in 
charge were carefully scrutinised, with the result that they were found to be in 
perfect accordance with th /se issued by the Imperial (Jensus Oommissioner. The 
niistak(^ probably arose from the abstracting establishment, that was told Off to 
|his duty, liaving taken the total population of those territorial units only, where 


CilAyto Xt.] - 8«°tion IV.-CombM«l Occupati,,,,,. 3 ,,, 

OecuputionB.] OcenpatiuiM combined with Agriculture. [I’uiu. J8 I. 

there wore fouud auy Feree„,"^W,i„g ugrio^tt'iiiTl^i^r:^ 
occupation. The elect cause of error i., ii„t kiioiv,, a,„l it can scr.e no useful 

. . ^■7°““*’®;*'°“?““'’‘“®'*'^*“'^S™““'“'e.-lutl,ei„lioiv 

etatemeut, the pcrceutagc. l.,r„o by each ,«™|,„ii„„ r|,„ ,„t„| 

ocoupatlous, as well as the percentages of the couil.i, led Bgures to the total o( 

the occupation concerned, are shovvnp 

STATEMENT No. i>31. 


Occupations. 


Percentage 1 
of each to 

the total of -H 

comhinetl ‘"‘“•"f ? 

occapationti. “<o>I'«ti«n 9 
concernotl. ^ 


UciMlplllHJllS. 


PiTi'ciilaic • •'•■'''■'•fOKi' 
ofcacli to " .'■""iliitml 
till' total of >-> 

(‘oitiltiiu'd 
‘MViipationn. 

couforiioil 


3. Office SnperintenduntH, 

&c 

4. MeBBCngen, Constables, 

&c 

Sbevicb or Imperial and 
Froyincial Govbknmbnti. 

8. lioadmen when not 

agriculturists 

9 . f^coouutauts 

11, Watchmen and other 

menials 

Village Sbrvigb 

19, Officers 

13. Non-CommisslonedOfil- 
cars and JE^vates 


35. Cattle breeders 

96, Herdsmen 

31. Sheep and goat breed- 
ers and dealerf 

Stock bbbbuimu &dbalin(]. 

35. Horse and elephant 
breeders, &i'. 

Subsidiary Sjsrtiobs to 
Stock * 

46. Betel-leaf growers, &c. 
51, Market gardeners, &c. 
53, Gardeners, seedsmen, 
&c. 

Ibxbrbst in Land 

69, Barbers 

63, Washermen, &c. 

66. Indoor Servants 

Pbrsonal and Domestic • 
Skrvicbb 


1*5 I 21 
0*1 


14*1 I 33 
9 5 I 


74. Sweepers, &c. 


I 97, ('^miitry hpiritwUorh.iti*. 
j 98. 'i'<>(l«ly»lru\vor8 ainl wl- 

I I«‘rn 

105, >«idt prfpurcrs and 

1 Ktllrrn 

106, AHntii tidii, Ikr,^ Hollers 

1 09, CnxrrH and ijonerttl 

condiino.iit dculers ... 

Dm N K, (. (IN I » I M L N TaS AN D 

NAUOOTK’i . 

! 16. < )il prcHHors and tiollerH,. 

lU, V il cake doalurs 


126, Kirowond and tjruss 

ifUtliererd 

131. Huy, &(., coutractoib 
and dealers 

Fuel AMI Fouagk 

137, btiino and inarliluj 
workciH ... ...I 

13b. MuHdiih ... ...j 

141. Mud '^ull and run! I 
tiulderh I 

Autikiueus in Hijilimni.' 

I 

153. i’ajwr makers, &c. ...j 

Fai’Kic, &<• ' 

' 189, Baiiglu makers and sel-' 
l. rs lu t;lu.‘ts... 

192. Bead inakors and htllevn 
194. Khiwer j^arlund makers 
and stdlers ... ..i 

Nrcklacks, lluAciii.itrrs, aSuc... ! 

i 

220. ISlankd weavers aiidj 

Hellers ... ...! 

221. W(M>]I( 11 duth mniiufac-' 

tnrerh and sellers ...j 

W(x»L A.NO Fuh J 

228, Silk weavois and dealers 


79. Batchers 

81. Fishermen, * 

Animal Food 

88. Grain dealers... 


231. (ydt’oa clcarers, iSte. 

233, Colion spilin' rh, &,c. 

234. ‘ otton weavi rs, Ac, 
237, Coltuii dyers ... 


Vigbcable Food 


•^20 Section IV. — Combined Occupations. 

Para. 484.] Occupations combined with Agriculture. 

STATEMENT No. 2Z\. --Concluded. 


[Ohapter 

[Ocoupatipng. 


Sub-ord«r. I 

Occupations. 

Percentage 
of each to 
the to al of 
combined 
occupations. 

Pcrcentagf 
of combined 
tigures to 
total of 
0(‘cupation 

1 concerned. 

Sub-order, 

Occupations. 

Percentage 
of Qscb to 
the total of 
oombinod 
occupations 

Percentage 
of cojnbined 
flgnrbs to 
total of 
ooemiatoB 
^ concerned. 


1 

• 241. Hemp rope makors and 








HcIlers 


3*1 





41 

J UTK, FLAX, coin, &C. 


0*6 


387. Lock keepers. &c. ... 

O’ 2 

12’1 


247. Tailors and darners ... 


O’l 

60 

Water 

0* 2 

10*6 


2.')0. Hosiers and haberda- 
shers 

257. rieco-goods dealers ... 



399, Weighmen and mca* 
surors 


0’2 

42 

Drkss 


OT 

62 

Storage and Weiguing ... 




260, Gold and silver workers 

1* 1 

3*8 


401, Priests, &c 


0*9 


Goiii), Silver and Precious 




402. Catechists, &c. 


5’7 

0*9 

43 




403. Exorcists, '&c 



Stones 

1- 1 

3*7 


404. Keligions mendicants, 

&c. 

405. Church, temple condne- 

tors, &c, 



282, General workers in 
brass, &c 


0-3 


0’ 8 

0* 2 

8’0 

1-7 

44 

Brass, Coj*i*er and Bell 
Metal 


O’l 

63 

liELlGlON 

1* 0 

5*0 


290. Blacksmiths 

Iron and Steel 

4* 4 

26’6 

64 

407, Principals, &c 

Education 



46 

4* 4 

25-9 





298. Potters, he 

Earthen and Stoneware ... 

5* 3 

19-0 

65 

411. Private Secretaries, &c. 

Literature 



48 

5‘ 3 

185 




304, Carpenters 




422. Practitioners without 




10‘ 3 

30-9 


diploma 



49 

TiMiiEK AND Wood 

10* 3 

30-6 

67 

Mbdiuife 


O’l 


310, Leaf plate makers^ &c,„ 


01 


437 , Astrologers, &c. 

0’ 2 

7’3 

50 

Cane work, matting, &c. ... 



69 

Other Sciences 

O’ 2 



323, Forest produce collocUirs 


0’3 


440. Painters, &c 


16’4 

51 

Gu.mh, wax and similar 



70 

Pictorial Art and Sculp- 




1<X)RE8T produce 


0-3 


TURK 


15’6 


338. Tanners &c 

339, Shoc-makei’s, &c. 

341, Water-l»ag makers, 5tc, 

0* 2 

5- 6 

4- 0 

9’0 

20-0 

28*9 


444. Band Masters and 
players 


0’8 

53 

Leather, &c 

9* 8 

20*4 

71 

Music, Acting, Dancing ... 


O’l 


347. Money lenders, &c. ... 




448. Shiksrics ... ... 




P 6 

24-7 

72 

Sport 



350, Money changers and 


testers 


O’l 



54 

Dealers in Money and Secu- 




462.' Tank diggers and 
excavators 




rities 

P 6 

15'3 


464, Quarrymon ... 


»*»... 

OH 


352. r'JIcneral merchants ... 


0-2 


466, Hicc-pounders and 

buskers 

O’ 8 

30*9 






467. General laboui* 

55 

General Merchants 


0*2 






356. Shop-keepers uuspccifiod 

3- 3 

14*0 

74 

Unskilled Laroub 

0’87 

0’2 


Dealing unspecified 




468, UndedAed and disre* 



56 

3' 3 

12’3 


putable moans of 
livelihood ... 




361, Farmers of opium, 




1’ 0 

0*7 


liquor, &c 


0’2 

75 

Undefined, &c 

1*0 

0’7 

57 

Middlemen, &c 


O’l 


472, Mendicancy ... 

0’ 1 

0*2 


37.5. Cart owners, &c. 


0*1 

76 

Property and Alms 

n* 1 

0’2 


377, Livery stable keepers... 


10*4 


U i 


378, Palki, Ac., owners, 
bearers, Ac 


0*3 


473. Pensiou, Civil Service.. 


0*1 


379. PaeJe bull(Fik owners, 


77 

Supported at the Puhlio 




drivers, &c, 

O’ 3 

3-6 


CUAROB 


O’L 

69 

Koad 

1 

O’ 3 

1-7 


TUal 

100 
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Occupations.] 


Comparijog witl^ other Provinces, 
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[Para. 485. 

In the above etotement, the highest percentage ’of the combined occup.- 
bom « found in Sub-order 3, Village service, the overwhelming majority of 
whl* comes under the heading ‘ tenants’. This sul«rder Ukes up n«rly half the 

toW popi^tion returmng combined oceuimti, ms. The reason is notdiihcult to 
seek. This sub-order includes thovillagchoadmon.thcaooount.int8and the villaoe 
menials and watchmen, who combino agricultural pursuits with their profession 
of collecting the land revenue for Government, which at the best, yields but a 
pittance. The two former are hereditary owners aud cultivators of land, but, as 
the return shows, the practice is more generally that of tenancy. In the case of 
the village menials and watchmen, however, there is a large proportion of persons 
returned as owners or occupants. Evidently therefore this backward and oppress- 
ed class of people both own and cultivate the little strip of land allotted to them 
in the village economy. The carpenters, leather workers and personal and 
domestic servants come next in order, appropriating 10-8, 1)’8 and 8*4 per cent 
respectively of the persons returned as practising combined occapations. in the 
caste chapter, we have seen the part played by the carpenter in the village and 
this, no doubt, accounts for his community coining in for .such a large percentage. 
The majority of the carpenters and leather workers appear as tenants. It may 
be stated that the leather workers as a class arc not very far removed in the social 


scale from the village watchmen and menials and the remarks in this case a[>ply equal- 
ly well to this down trodden caste. The nature of the occupation of indoor ser- 
vants justifies the entry of by far the largest number of tluan as owners of land. 
The remaining occupations deserving notice are I^ottcrs (5 3 j)cr cent), black- 
smiths (4*4), shop-keepers unspecified (3*8), money lenders ( 1*6), lishermen 
(1*2), toddydrawers and sellers (1*2), gold and silver workers (rl), religion 
(I'O) and undefined and disreputable means of livelihood (10). It is also curious 
to note that astrologers and medical practitioners witlnmt diploma figure iu tliis 
statement, with proportions however insignificant, while astronomers, and diplo- 
maed medical gentlemen are conspicuous by their absence. Religious mendicants 
appear to be well of, as they constitute 0*8 per cent, most of whom are however 
tenants only. Rice-pounders and buskers come on a par, with 0*8 per cent, 
returned as wholly owners or occupants. It docs not need much insight into 
agricultural matters to conjecture tliat these are not very I’ar removed from the 
condition of the village menials who are occupants of their scanty acres, or rather 
square yards. 


486. — Comparison with other Provinces. — la the following 
statement the percentages borne by the [)ersons n’.turiied against each as j)Tactising 
the occupations comprised therein, together with agriculture, to the total num- 
ber of persons of that order, in this province, arc compared with similar pro[)or- 
tions in other provinces. The statement is sufficiently self-explanatory and 
needs no remarks. 
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Section IV.— Combined Occupations. 


Para. 185.] Comparison with other Provinces. 

‘ STATEMENT No. 232. 


[Chapter XI. 
[Occupations. 


Order. 

1 

Bombay. 

Punjab. 

A 

Hyderabad, 

1. Adminifitration 



\8*01 

33*44 

17*40 

2*90 

28*56 

n. Defence 

... 

... ... 

1*07 

1*19 

7*55 

0*06 

0*01 

III. Other Stotcfi* Service 



26*85 

6*33 

4*96 


0*50 

IV. Vasture 




6*89 

5*64 

7*04 

0*94 

0*58 

V. Agriculture 

... 







VI, Pereonal and other service ... 




11*20 

10*14 

4*71 

2*65 

4*24 

VII. Food, &c. 




7*68 

4*65 

6*32 

1*97 

1*89 

VIIl, Light and fuel, &c 




5*15 

11*66 

8*06 

3*97 

2*58 

IX. Buildings 


... 

5*66 

5*21 

4*24 

1*10 

0*41 

X, Vehicles and vessels 




8*42 

3*26 

1*75 

0*34 


XI, Supplementary 

... 



5*67 

5*80 

2*00 

1*21 

0*26 

XII. Textiles and dress 




4*73 

4*08 

5*65 

2*16 

0*35 

XIII. Metals. &c 

... 

••• 

8*95 

12*07 

9*31 

2*76 

10*46 

XIV. Earthen ware and glass ... 




14*42 

15*36 

6*56 

1*64 

18*47 

XV. Wood and cane 




8*48 

13*94 

20‘20 

2*72 

20*85 

XVI. Dyes, gums and drugs, &c. 

... 



5*15 

4*44 

8*69 

0*42 

0*09 

XVII, Leather, &c. 




9*06 

15*34 

7*75 

1*31 

20*46 

XV III. Commerce 




8*96 

11*56 

12*08 

10*28 

9*01 

XIX, Transport, &t: 




4*79 

7*98 

6*40 

1*32 

2*06 

XX. Professions 




12*25 

11*07 

14*42 

3*78 

3*03 

XXL • Sport and games 




2*77 

5*97 

6*18 

0*37 


XXII. General labour 




0*34 

2*05 

2*42 

1*01 

0*19 

XXIll. Indefinite, &c. 

... 



0*46 

2*96 

1*03 

1*37 

0*72 

XXIV, Independent 

... 



3*33 

7*08 

7*69 

2*82 

0*13 



Total 

. 6*54 

9*24 

7*96 

2*54 

5*21 
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CHAPTER Xn. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


PART I.-- ENUMERATION. 


Section I.-PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 

486. — Appointment of Provincial Superintendent.— When 

intiiriJition was r(*ceived hy Ilis Ili^iiness the Nizamis Government of the intention 
of the Government of India to take the Census of the whole of India on a date to 
be fixed thereafter, in February 1891, immediate steps were taken to organise 
a Department for the carrying out of the operations. As, at the time, the 
undersigned happened to be in Hyderabad without any substantive appoint- 
ment, he received instructions to undertake the work, for which purpose 
he was appointed Nazim (Superintendent) with the rank of Under Sc-^ 
oretary in the Political and Financial Department. The undersigned took 

charge pf the Census Office on the forthwith proceeded to 

organise the Department. 

The difficulties he had to cont(uid with, throughout his tenure of office, were 
by no nu.'ans light. In order to familiarise himself with the work, the under- 
signed called for the records of the last Census (1881), wliicli was the first and 
only one that, at the time, had been taken in these Dominions. But few of the 
records were forthcoming, and even those that were, were incomplete, not kept 
on any system, and in a bad state of preservation. 

487. — Help from the Census of 1881 . — One could naturally have ex- 
pected to derive considerable heli» from the records of the Census of 1 881, in 
moulding the work of the current one. But, for various reasons, the Superin- 
tendent was disappointed. Besides the incomplete, unsystematically arranged 
and badly preserved records, that came into his hands, he would take the liberty 
of pointing out a few facts which wont considerably to render them practically 
useless. 

(1) . The appointment, in 1881, of Superintendents who were perfectly 
innocent of the English language, and who consecfueutly could not study 
Census literature except in meagre or unreliable translations, which must 
be accepted as utterly insufficient to create the right sort of spirit or 
appreciation of the magnitude or importance thereof. 

(2) . Tlic appointment of three successive Superintendents, thereby 
not allowing sufficient time to each, to grasp the subject or do continu- 
ous work. 

(3) . The meagre instructions that were issued to District officers 
regarding the operations of tlio Census. The branch of work being 
entirely new, full instructions were necessary. 
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(4). The instructions wcre^ in manv ^ 

r:urtlrct„r 

CenM OffioeXa"aC at CTdlc i^X 'Zri 7"“"“'* 

tathoprasant inalaace. it wa, „a»c. Jv , 7‘‘- J'-”® 

.“/or “ 

(6). No report was written or published. Thus the work <.f this 

Census has been particularly heaw ('supfi-riN, > i • 

iu £ Pit. 1 o ^ t-speudJJy where comparisons with 

the figures of the last Census had to be instituted. 

The above are the most glaring defects in the Census of 1881, which 
however are such as to justify the Superintendent in the sfitcmont tl „ T 
makes bold to record, that the Census of 1891 should be considered the lii^t tf 
• Its kind ^ these Dominions, in which, proper precautions were taken to obtain 
as correct Hgares and results as the circumstances of the case allowed Neither 
completeness of detail nor unimpeachable accuracy are claimed for thJs^ results- 
but errors must occur in every first attempt, which have, however been reduced 
to a mimmum. 


48a-0tlier difflculties.-Mauy other dilHculties were experienced in 
obtaining Sibsidiary statistics, even of an approximate nature, in regard to every 
branch of the administration having a direct or indirect bearing on the subject 
of the Census. No complete survey records were avail ible, showing the 
correct areas of the Districts and Taluqs, nor of the Jagir and Uiwani 
territory separately. And generally, every information luilled for from other 
departments was very slow in forthcoming, 'ihere were some exceptions 
no doubt, but the rule was otherwise. In some instances, the inliirmation 
called for, came too late for incorporation in tlic body of the Report 
and in others, no replies have yet been received 1 ’ 

489.— Public Notiflcati 9 n of the Census.— 'i’ho (Census was in- 
augurated by tlio issue of a brovernmont Nocificatioii in the Politic il and Pinanoial 
Department (Census;. It was published in the Jart la (Government Cazette) 
of the 25th Theer 1299 Fash (2ud June 1890;. A translation of this Resolution 
is given in the Appendix to this chapter, this Resjlutiou was drafted by 
the Superintendent, approved by the Census Committee* appointed by Govern- 
meat and finally sanctioned by Uis Excellency tlie Minister, The object of 
the notification is explained in the following extract. “His Highness’ Govern- 
ment has now resolved to co-operate again in this work of imperial importance 
and to have a Census taken at the same time throughoat these Dominions also. 
His Excellency the Minister hopes, that all the officers of the Government, 

♦Fwrident:— Nawab Vicar-ul-Umrah Bahmlur, itc venue MiniBb r. McmberH.- .Vaw.ib M(j‘i8in-iil-.\lulk Huha^lar 
Political and Financial Secretary; Nawab In tcMur Jung ►Bahadur, Itevciiuo .Sicicwry; Nawab Imal-ul-Mulk Bahadur* 
IfidncBlional Secretary; Nawab Fatteh Nawraz Jung liaha<rar, Home •S -crciary ; Naw.ib Akbar Juag ilafialar *0 8 1* * 

OommiMioner of City Folico ; UvA llukamcband, a., and the ouiicrioteiidcut, /iomtuant Secretaries in tUe Aihium’i' 

IMid iriiiiociai Deparb^ * 
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Jagirdars and the public will earnestly give aid in this work, and desires that 
all the help required of them may be given ungrudgingly for a work from 
which every class of His Highness’ subjects is certain to derive some good 
Sj)ecial steps will have to be taken for the managemetit during the Census 
operations of the Jagir of any person who may be found to bo opposing or 
obstructing these operations in the Jagir, but it is hoped that the necessity 
for an action naturally so unpleasant to him will not be allowed to 
arise.” 

This Resolution was intended to prepare the officers of Government and 
the Jagirdars in a general way, for the Census work ; and was in substance 
based upon the Imperial Census Commissioner’s circulars of 1881, as far as they 
were available. In the preparation of this notification, the Superintendent 
had largely to depend upon the incomplete records of a past decade, especially 
as the valuable and exhaustive instructions of the Census Commissioner for 
India had not reached the Government of His Highness. This also accounts 
for the many alterations atid corrections that had to be made in subsequent 
circulars. As a general rule, the circulars issued for this Province were based 
on the instructions received from the Government of India, modified or 
enlarged, however, to suit the re(|uircmeuts of these Dominions. The tran- 
slations of the more important of these circulars, &c , will be found in the 
Appendi.x, and details regarding them are given under their appropriate 
subjects. 

490.— Previous enumeration of 1881.— At this Census, a greater 
variety of information was collected than at the last. It has already been 
pointed t)ut that there is reason to believe that the results of this Census are 
more accurate and trustworthy, on account of the greater care taken and the 
supervision exercised. The, headings for ihe enumerator’s schedules at the 
two Censuses given below will show the progress made in the quality of the 
material. 


SCHEDU.LE 1881. 


j Serial number of , 
1 each inmate. 


Contlitkm, i.* whe- 
ther niarrie^l, un- 
marri’ d, widow or 
widower. 


A 

S3 

'r 
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4 > 
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>5 

1 '.-all' 

^ M *3 S S3 -d 

mi ® 

-• || 
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i 

ca 

1“ 

j Religion. 

1 "‘'1.2 
2,5... e>i) 

1 Mother tonga 

Place of birth 

Occupation o 
also of hoy 
females 
do work. 

I 

A 


I "H a 

1 II 

. .3 

1 

2 

*3 

1 ^ 

6 

6 

7 

8 1 

9 1 

10 

11 
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Section II.— LISTS, MAPS AND HOUSE NUMBERING. 


491.— Major divisions of the Province.— In this Province, the 
registration of houses and the distribution of the country into circles iind 
blocks was commenced in In some districts, the operations wore 

commenced sooner and in some later. Taking the Province us a whole, the 
first thing done was to divide it into three major portions with a view to tlie 
administrative facilities they offered as well as to the preservation of tlie dignity 
and importance of the highest noblemen, feiulal and other, who own and 
administer extensive areas. The major divisions were as follows; — 

A. The territory, the Census of which was taken directly under the 
Census Department, by the officers of Government. This division included the 
sixteen Diwani districts, the Sarf-i-Khas district of Atraf-i-lialda as well as the 
Sarfd-Khas taluqs and villages situated througliout the Dominions which 
was included in the respective districts, and the city and the suburbs (Moglai 
jurisdiction). 

B. The territory, within the jurisdiction of, and censussed by, the highest 
noblemen of the State. This privilege of conducting their own census was 
granted to the nineteen noblemen and Jagirdars of position and influence, 
who enjoyed a similar indulgence in 1881 also. This division comjirised, the 
taluqs and villages belonging to ^the .following : — 

(1.) His Excellency Nawab Sir Asman Jah Hahadur, llis Highness the 
Nizam's Prime Minister. • 

(2.) Nawab Sir'Khurseed Jah Bahadur. 

(3.) Nawab Vicar-ul-Umrah Bahadur. 

(4.) The late Nawab Mukhtiar-ul-Mulk Sir Salar Jung. 

(5.) Rajah Kishen Porshad Bahadur. 

(6.) Nawab Nizam Yar Jung Bahadur. 

(7.) Nawab Pakhrul Mulk Bahadur. 

(8.) Nawab Mukkaram-ud-Doulah Bahadur. 

(9.) The late Nawab Shamshoer Jung. 

(10.) Nawab Shahab Jung Iftikhar-ul-Mulk Bahadur. 

• (11.) Nawab Imdad Jung Bahadur. 

(12.) Nawab Askar Jung Bahadur. 
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(1;L) Niiwal) Rashid-ud-Doulah f>ahadur. 

(14.) Kajah Kai Kayan Bahadur Anantavant. 

(15.) liajah Sheo Kaj Bahadur Dharmwant. 

(10.) Nawab Munir Jung Ashja-ud-Doulah Bahadur. 

(17.) iNawab Kiyam-ul-MulkMumtaz-ul-Umrah Bahadur. 

(18.) Hazratha Janaba Vahid-un-Nissa Begum Saheba. 

(19.) Nawab Sirdar Jung Bahadur. 

C. The territory under the jurisdiction of, and censussed by, the Residency 
authorities, 'fliis division comprised the whole of the Railway line running 
throu -li the Dominions, the suburbs of the Residency Bazaars, Secunderabad, 
Triniulgherry and Bolariim, and the British cantonments of Raichui^ (Yermerus), 
Mominabad, Jahta, Aurangabad and Hingoli. 

492 —Sub-division into Circles, &c.— Having thus, in the first 

place, settled the main divisions of the country according to the agency by 
means of wliioh tiie Census was to be taken, the next thing to be done, was to 
obtain from the District oliicors a rough estimate of the number of the different 
forms required for the enumeration. For this purpose, the districts, and the other* 
major divisions of the country liad to be sub-divided. The unit of sub-division 
was tlie block, representing the area, the enumeration of which would be 
entiusted to one (‘numerator on the night of the final Census. A convenient 
number of blocks went to make up a circle^ which would be placed under a 
iSapervisor] and a number of these latter were grouped into a charge under a 
Charge *SupcrintendcjiL This rough sub-division enabled the Superintendent 
to form an approximate cstnaatu of the number of forms, books and instruc- 
tions required in each district. 

493.— Boundaries of Census divisions.— The unit of census division 
was the block. It was laid down that the block should be of such size and 
density that it can be compassed without difficulty by the enumerator in a 
few hours after nightfall. Ordinarily tO houses or about 300 people was 
fixed as the maximum lor a block, but in compact villages, where the enumerator 
was a l usideiit official, the size was increased to 100 houses. Ten blocks' went 
to I'urm a eii cle, under a supervisor, a number of whom were subordinate to 
one superintendent of a charge, which in ordinary cases was a Talaky Patti 
or xVlunicipalit} . 

49A. — Circle Lists.— Tne list showing the circle^ in the Tehsil was 
called tlie fehstl List ; the list showing the blocks, Villages and Wards in a 
circle was called tlie Circle List ; and the list showing the houses in each 
village or ward was called the Village or Ward List^ On the appointment of a 
supervisor, he was furnished with an extract from the Tehsil List, (Census 
Kegisters Aa, and Ab), in so far as it related to his circle, and this extract 
was called the Circle List. The form of this List Was the same as that of the 
Itegisters Aa, Ab, for rural charges and urban centres respectively. 

A96 . — Manner of Preparation. — As we have already saea, the 
‘ Circle Liat was au extract from the Tehsil List, kaowu as (Joasus JItegisters, Aa 
and Ab. Circular No. ii, dated tho ^6th Zikaida 1307 H., printed in the Appeudut 
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gives the form prescribed for these Registers. ThT pi^pi^mTion these liTs 
was entrusted to the District officials. To ensure accuracy, it was directed 
that the list should be carefully scrutinised by the Taluqdar of the district 
and compared with the topographical or revenue ‘urvoy maps. This list was to 
have been prepared and submitted within one month from the date of the 
circular above referred to. 


496. Manner in which the Village List was prepared.* — As 

this list represents the number of liouses in each village and ward, the preparation 
ot the list was subsequent to the operation of liouse numbering or rather 
was contemporary with it. From the nature of the list, it had to be entrusted 
to the same officials and agency as was entrusted with the house numbering. 
It is unnecessary to enter deeper into the subjecit here, as the difficulties 
experienced, the errors detected, consequent on tlie misunderstanding of the 
instructions issued for house numbering, arc dealt with in a separate paragraph 
below. 


497,— Block Lists.— It has already been seen that the unit of division 
was a block, which was ordinarily to contain 60 houses or 300 persons, while 
the maximum in particular instances was fixed at 100 liousi s. A form of the 
block list, called Census Register B., was supplied along with Circular I. The 
block list ‘Svould contain all buildings intended for, or used as human dwellings, 
whether actually occupied at the time or not, and at the end, iinnumhored 
camping grounds, places where llanjaras stay, and other places wlioro persons are 
likely to be found at night" The following was the form prescribed: — 

Village. Block. Circle. 


Serial number. 


Description of building 
or place. 


Principal occupant. 


Remark*^, 


In the last column of the list, a note was to be made t gainst any bouse 
to which a private schedule was to be supplied. 


498 .— Difficulties experienced in preparation.— Various difli- 
cultics were experienced in the preparation ol the block list, owing to the agency 
entrusted with the work not fully conipreliending the definition of the word 
“ House.” A reference was made by the City I’oliee Commissioner who sot 
forth in an elaborate style the difficulties experienced by him. Replies to all the 
points raised in the reference were given. The occasion was taken advantage of, 
to send round copies of the reference with the replies thereto in the form of a 
Circular (No. 9) to the district authorities for information and guidance. 


499.— Charges, Circles and Blocks.— The following statement 
gives the numbers of-each census division in each district as well as the cajntal. 
Looking at the average figures for the province, it will be seen that an average 
block comprised 262 persons, the range of variation being from .'$26 m the 
capital to 185 in the sparsely populated district of Sir pur T andur. This a vorage 

♦ Tho dgntfia.aon'irihTtcri^ ir«r,( U i • b.«. Iwin rt.u al„vr. ‘ VilkiKC’ riicw u, rural .•h.rgca, 
and ‘ ward * refers to urbaa (Hintres. 

85 
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is lower than the standard in British India, and this is a farther proof^rthe 
accuracy of the work done at this Census. Similarly the average number of blocks 
per circle is also pretty low, thus showing that the supervision was also efficient. 

STATEMENT No. 233. 





Number of 

Average number o 

r 

DjhTRlClS, &C. 

P(»imlatioT 

1 

c 

1 

•Si 

G 

Blocks. 

Circks per 
Charge. 

Blocks per 
CSrcte, 

Persons per 
Block. 

Remarks. 

Atraf-i-Baliln 

3,89,78 

* 65 

26. 

i 1,61( 


4 

24 

2 

MnhbtiLinagnr 

6,74,64‘ 

71. 

37[ 

2,991 


£ 

22 

6 

Nal^unda 

8,24,61* 

27 

19 

1,94." 


1C 

32 


Warniigul 

8,53,121 

56' 

435 

2,929 

b 

7 

29 


Elgandal 

10,94,601 

46 

515 

3,595 

11 

7 

304 


Indur 

6,89,59a 

1 

52 

369 

2,482 

7 

7 

258 


Mcidak 

3,64,735 

25 

214 

1,461 

9 

7 

25C 


Auraiignlind 

8,28,975 

32’ 

1 

426 

3,298 

13 

8 

251 


Birh 

1 6,42,722* 

20 

285 

2,415 

14 

8 

266 


Naiidcr 

6,32,529! 

29 

338 

2,514 

12 

7 

252 


Naldrug ... 

6,49,272 

2:3| 

320 

2,36.3 

14 

7 

275 


lildar 

9,01,984 

49' 

I 

422 

3,204 

9 

8 

281 

This Btatenu nt includes 

pHrliiiuid 

8,05,335 

22 

372 

3,072 

17 

8 

262 

the figurcH of the Jagirs 
of cxciiiptcd noblemen 

iSirimr Taiidnr 

2,31,754 

*'l 

lUI 

1,265 

9 

12 

185 

and of SamastanB. 

Gulbarga... 

6,49,258 

1 

4l| 

428 

2,678 

10 

6 

242 


Raich ur 

5,12,455 

1 

36* 

245 

2,310 

7 

9 

222 


Lingsugur 

6,20,014 

28 

f 

401 

2,685 

14 

7 

231 


City^ and Cbuddergbat MniiicipaliticH 
with Sccuudcrabail, &c., and Railways. 

4,21,629 

1 

32 

136 

1,292 

4 

9 

326 


Total 1 

,15,37,040 

665 5,834 

43,979 

9 

8 

262 



600 .— Towns.— In a previous chapter, the definition of a “town” 
ei.n casually given.^ In the absence of anything specific, contained in 
our circuhirs, the following is a comprehensive definition. A town denotes 
(1) every continuous group of houses inhabited permanently by not less 
than 5,000 persons, (2) every area administered by a municipality, and (3) every 

group of houses- having some distinct urban characteiistic, such as market, fair, 

&c. In practice, however, the term was apiilied only to villages whose popula- 
tion came up to, or exceeded, 5,000 people. Such towns within this Province 
included all the areas administered by municipalities. But those villages which 
are the headquarters of taluqs, but whose population was below the standard 
5,000, were excluded, although such villages had distinctly urban characteristics, 
such as inarkot, fair, &c. In our discussions in the second part of the first chapter, 
the number of the taluii head-ipiartors has been touched upon. Their list* 
:lcss towns), with their population, and the district in which they are situated 
given hereunder, for the sake of future reference. 
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1 Serial oamber.l 

District. 

Name of Taluq, 

Name of Chief Town 
in Taluq. 

i 

Total 1 

i 

X 

s 

QD 

U 

1 

& 

1 

Atjuf-i*Balda 

. Eastern Tchsil 
WcBteni do. 
Southern do. 
Northern do. 
Patlnr 

... 

*. AmUirpct ... 

. Aasafnagar 
. Shahabad ... 

. Mirchal 
. Durwair ... 


3.026 

1.306 

3,805 

2.772 

2.024 

1,53.5 

7.31 

1,047 

1,378 

066 

1,491 

S7S 

1,858 

1.394 

1,058 






Total 

12.933 

6,557 

6,976 

2 

Mahbubnagab 

Makhtal 
Ibratiimpataii 
Koilkondu ... 
Nagar Kamul 
Kalwakurti ... 
Jadcharla ... 
Patti Pargce 

Patti Amrabiid 
Patti Narkhoda 

... 

. Makhtal 
. Ibrabimpatan 
. Koilkonaa ... 

. Nagar Ivarnul 
. l^alwakurti ... 

. dodcliarla 
• Pargoo 
. Anirabad ... 

. Narkhoda ... 



4.411 

4,549 

1,833 

2,040 

2,315 

2,922 

1,973 

2,353 

' 1.148 

2,172 

2,278 

924 

072 

1,177 

1,485 

994 

1,203 

566 

2,239 

2,271 

909 

1,068 

1,138 

1,437 

979 

1,150 

582 





1 

i 

Total 

23.544 

11,771 

11,773 

3 

NAL(iO!<DA 

Dovalpalli ... 
Devnrkoiida 
Suriapcit ... 
Wemalkouda 


Mirialgiida ... 
DovarkdiKla 

1 Suriapctt 
Rhoiigir 


2,592 

2,018 

2,674 

4.938 

1.. 3r>9 
1,010 

1.. 381 
2,432 

1,223 

999 

1,293 

2,506 






Total 

12,222 

6,201 

6,021 

4 

Wabamgal 

Khamiiiarn ... 
Paklml 

Paluncha ... 
Madra 

Kaodikonda... 
Vardannah Pctt 
Chiryal 


Klmniiiiam ... 
Narsayam Pctt 
Pahiucha ... 
Madra 

Mankota 
Vardannah Pelt 
Chirj'ul 



3,666 

1,348 

2,776 

1,206 

1,515 

2.088 

4,151 

J,S 8 (> 

672 

1,405 

621 

806 

1,062 

2,126 

1.756 

676 

1,371 

S85 

709 

1,026 

2,025 






Total 

19,518 

9,976 

9,S4? 

5 

Elgandal 

Lakshetli Peti 
Sultan Abad 
Sarsilla 

Jamikunta ... 



I^kshotti Pett 
Sultan Ahod 
Sarsilla 
Jamikunta ... 



1,559 

1470 

4,164 

3,053 

805 

773 

2, 1 02 
l,.582 

7S4 

697 

2,062 

1,471 






Total 

10,246 

.5,262 

4,984 

6 

Indub 

Aola 

Patti Bcpmgal 
Kamaroddi ... 
Yollareddi Pett 
Baswada ... 

• 

\ai>«po<»r ... 

iketiigal 

Kawa odii ... 
Ycllarcddi Pctt 
Baswada 



^,UA 

3.550 

2.070 

3,143 

4,576 

0.36 

1,800 

079 

1,5.30 

2,27.3 

y.'S 

1.750 

1,091 

1,613 

2,303 






Total 

■ 

15,203 

7,618 

7 . 68 s 

7 

« 

Mbdak 

Kalabgoor 

Andolo 

Tekmal 

Kamavani Pctt 
Chief Snbodari 



SanLmreddi Pctt 
Andole 

Tekmal 

Kumayam Pctt 
Putanchcroo 

i_ 

4,993 

2,926 

3,509 

3.413 

3,152 

2,524 

1,403 

1,718 

1,751 

1,670 

2,469 

1,523 

1,701 

1,602 

1,482 






Tottil 1 

t- 

17.993 

9,066 

8,927 

8 

Aubangabad 

( 

] 

] 

] 

I 

• 

Amba 

^andapur 

(anarn 

Shokardan ... , 

Khuldabad (Sarf-i-Khas) ... 
Jilorb (Sarf-i-Khas) 

Amba 

li'andapur ... 
Kaiiarli 

Bhokardan ... 
Raoza 

Silorh y. 

1 

1 

4,448 

2,774 

2,093 

2,212 

4,016 

1,929 

2,154 

1,442 

1,018 

1,087 

1,942 

932 

2,294 

1,332 

1,075 

1,125 

2,074 

997 






Total 

13,472 

6,675 

6,897 
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STATEMENT No. 2Zi.—Conclvded. 


Serial number. 

Dintrict. 

Name of Talmj. 

1 Name of Chief Town 

1 in Taliiq. 

Total. 

I 

1 

£ 

9 

Oiuii 

Ashti 

Gewrai 

Putoda (Sarf*i-K liaa) 

Aphti « 
Gewrai 

Patoda 



4,124 

4,383 

3,962 

2,097 

2,249 

2,037 

2,027 

2|144 

1.925 





Total 

12,469 

6,383 

6,086 

10 

NAU)ttu<; 

Nahliug 

Kalluin (SarM-KhiiB) 

Bccmlf do 

Panndiv do 

Naldnig 

Kallam 

Boemli 

Parenda ... 



3,472 

3,812 

4,049 

3,543 

1,751 

1,959 

2,031 

1,775 

1,721 

1.558 

2 ,Oi 8 

3,768 





Total 

14,876 

7,516 

7,86o 

11 

Ridar 

Annul (Sarf-i-Khap) 

Nilaiiga 

Karimoongi (Sarf-i-KIuw)... 

WarvnI lUjtira 

Patti Joknl 

Aurad 

Nilanga 

Janvara 

Hajura 

Jokal 



3, 558 
4,142 
2,139 
4,&S2 
3,439 

1,835 

2,064 

1,091 

2,243 

1,722 

1,723 

2,078 

1,048 

2,309 

1,717 





Total 

17,830 

8,555 

8.875 

12 

PAKUllAM 

Narwi HingoH 

Jantoor ... 

Auiidbu 

Palam 

Nar«i 

Jantoor 
Kalumpuri ... 
Palam 



3,259 

4,712 

4.859 

3,003 

1,604 

2,404 

2,424 

1,540 

*.655 

7,808 

,.435 

>,463 





Total 

15,833 

7,972 

7,861 

13 

Nander 

Rlloli 

Iludgaon 

Sarbur 

BUoli 

Hadgaon 

Lat ... 

... 

2,836 

2,229 

2,660 

1,322 

1,147 

•1,343 

1,514 

1,082 

1,317 





Total 

7,725 

3,812 

8,913 

14 

SlRPlJR TaNHUR 

Sirpur 

liujura Manakgadh 

Sirnur 

Kajura 

... ,,, 

2,626 

2,267 

1,251 

1,097 

1.375 

1,170 





Total 

4,893 

2,348 

*,545 

15 

Guluarua 

Mahagaon 

Scram 

Chlncholi 

Gurmatkal 

Andole 

Mahagaoii ... 
Seram 

ChiDcholi ... 
Gurmatkal ... 
Jorgi ' 



2,534 

4.245 

3,745 

4,315 

1,821 

1,278 

2,134 

1,855 

2,165 

958 

1,256 

2,111 

1,890 

2,150 

863 





Total 

16,660 

8,390 

8,270 

16 

Uaich^r 

Yargara 

Alpuv 

Samastau Amai’chiota 

Yaragra 

Alpur 

An-archinta... 



4 2,872 
3,940 
2,565 

1,465 

1,929 

1,296 

1,407 

2,011 

1,269 





Totsl 

9,877 

4,690 

4,687 

17 

LimisuGuu 

Sindhiioor 

Knahtagi 

Shahpiir 

Sindbnoor ... 

KuHhtagi 

Shahpur 



4,763 

2,952 

3,026 

2,392 

1,478 

1,430 

2,871 

M74 

1,596 





Total 

10,741 

5,300 

5,441 
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Of T0Wns.-In the cases ..T towi^ adniinisterod by 
municipalities, the census boundaries correspondeil with tho ordinarv’ mnnicioal 
limits, ^ch municipality was regarded as a separate charge and was sub- 
divided into circles and blocks. Owing to the closeness of the house sitiiS, 
the block, the unit of division, was in many instances, taken to incliuhi 100 
houses. Where the houses of a village and its hamlets, including >lhn;ntrahx, 
formed a continuous group with the standard population, the group was* 
taken to represent a town. The boundaries of aucli places coincided with 
the ordinary village boundaries, as eomprised in the revenue “mauza.” 


60S. — Sub-division into Wards and Suburbs.— The oidy ‘town’ of 

sufficient magnitude and importance within the Dominions, whose sul>division 
inta wards and suburbs need be noted is the capital. That part of the city 
within the ^oglai jurisdiction is administered by two municipalities, termed 
respectively the City and tho Chadarghat municipalities. Tlie limits of the City 
municipality were divided into 6 wards, named (1) Mir Chowk, (2) Sultan Shahi, 
(3) AJiabad (in), (4) Husani-i-Alum, (.■)) Yakutpura and ((>) Aliahad (out). The 
Suburban municipality proper was divided into (1) Afzalgunj, (2) Begum 
Bazaar and (3) Karwan. 


The limits of the capital, under the ordinary jurisdiction of tho British 
auHiorities, to whom was therefore entrusted the cimsus thereof, comprised 
(1) the Residency Bazaars, (2) Secunderabad, (3) Trimulghorry and (4) Bolarura. 

608.— Maps.- -All superintendents and supervisors were supplicnl witli 
the maps of their respective charges and circles, [n the case of the districts 
which had been surveyed, the maps issued by the Survey I)ei)!irtnient were 
available and no difficulty was experienced* But in the case of tlie remaining 
districts^ tracings from the Ordnance Survey maps, for the ar(ia concerned, were 
prepared and utilised. 


604.— Definition of House. — In the statement of the suhjeets for 
consideration at the Census Conference, the Imperial Cen.sus CommissioncM* made 
the following remarks regarding the definition of a house fo. the purposes of 

the census : — 


“ The first question is the statistical object of the return of houses, and 
according to the conclusions reached, the definition must bo framed. In 1881, 
two definitions were successively [)rescribed and in part applied, 'fjic first 
walFf that of a family homestead, with the element of cominensality put 
prominently forward. The second was that of a building, irres[)iM:tive of 
family, the main feature being that of separate and independent communication 
with the public roadway. The one is inconsistent by the terms of tho definition 
with the other.” 

The Conference however came to the conclusion that no definition of a 
house could be given which would admit of application in every part of India. 
The Conference moreover opined that chc return of houses was of insignificant 
statistical value. Considerable liberty was therefore cnjoyiul by the Provincial . 
Superiuteudents in this matter, provided they did not lose siglit of tho 
fundamental object, which aimed at a oompelete onumoratiou of the persons^ 
as 
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In the North-West Proyinces, the following definition was acted upon: 

“A liousc IS tijo dwelling place of one or several families having a separate 
entrance from the public way. Provided that where such a dwelling house consists 
of an enclosure inhaliited by four or more independent families, the parts of 
the enclosure inhabited by each family may be considered separate houses. For 
Census purp(tses, a shop or store house will not be a house unless some one reside 
in it. It however any jicrson is likely to be found in it on the census night, it 
will be treated as a house.’' ’ 

In tliis Province a house was defined as “ the dwelling place of one or 

more families with their dependents and servants, having a separate principal 
entrance from the fuiblic road, street, lane, or other thoroughfare.” This 
definition was misunderstood and misapplied in many instances which recessitated 
detailed explanations with specific examples, 

605,— Houses in the City.— The numbering of the houses of Jagir- 
dars and the palaces of His Highness the Nizam and the higher noblemen 
in the city, presented exceptional difficulties. The following extract from 
the Imperial Census Oonunissioncr’s inspection notes on the Census arrangements ' 
(printed in the Appcndi.x; will show the difficulties encountered and the'manner 
in which they were got over: “A matter of considerable importance in the city is 
the numbering of the palaces of Jagirdars. The instructions regarding this 
have not been curried out, and often a single number appears against each of 
these buildings in the Uegister. The enumerator or the person preparing the 
block list has probably no moans of access to the interior of the main portions 
of iUchavek ; so all the numerous independent housei (according to the census 
defimtion), which exist iasule the outer enclosure should be separately numbered 
by the persons who take the census of the palace. This is advisable to prevent 
a completely wrong average of persons per house being shown against certain 

quarters of the city. I visited the palace of Sir Salar Jung, and could see that 
by treating separately squares, otfiees, guardrooms, soldiers’ (quarters and 
serv-aats’ houses, the whole could bo easily treated as a block instead of a house 
and sub-divided accordingly. Probably the other palaces present few greater 
difficulties.” . ® 

606 . — Buildingsjuot counted as houses.— buildings not ordinarily 

oceupietl l.y persons, could very well liavo been omitted from the class of houses. 
But it wo'&ld liavo led to defeccive ouuiuoration, as persons might have been 
found ill such places on tlie night of the final census, who would have 
escaped oiiumcration, owing to cho building not finding a place in the block lis^ 

It was to provont such omissions that all buildings inoended for human habita* 
tion, whether occupied or not at the tuno, as well as camping grounds, &c., were 
ordered to be aliowu in the village Iwts. 

607. -Occupied and unoccupied houses.— This brings us to the 
subject of occupied and unoccupied houses. The list of the former was of prao* 
tioal use and importaucc. Tiie ubjeoi of the Block or House List is to ensurq 
complete enuineiatiou as we have already pointed' out. But the entries of 
Uuvecupied hou,scs, though uot takeu oogaisauoe of iu the oompilatioa of th^ - 
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census results, may lead to the error of dZxhie instance a 

mjm who was enumerated in his house, as well .as in an “ unoocupi .r* house 
where he might have gone to spend the evening. Again, according to the in ' 
structions, a^iage was to be left blank for each unoc upied hens.., camping, 
ground, &c., wherefore a large expenditure of paper would bo entailed, esnceiallv 
ifAe number of such places was recklessly muhiplicl. lint as the primary 
object of a census is to ensure a correct return of every human being living on 
the census night, a little extra ex[)cnditure in this way ought not to bo grudged. 
As regards double enumeration, it can be c.asily obviated liy the insertion of .a 
few words in the Instructions. At all events, we arc inclined to attribute our 
correct enumeration to this safeguard of having onr list ot houses, occupied and 
unoccupied as complete as possible. 


Mosques, temples and as/mt'k/iams, &c., were numbered aiul eousidere 1 as 
houses, as travellers often put up in these places for the night ; I)Ut c.w slieds, cattle 
pens, barns and godowns were not numbered or treated as llou^es. Shops which 
were unoccupied at night were similarly treated. Though sonu' .diops had 
servants sleeping in them at night, they were not treated as houses boc.au, se the 
servants did not cook their food on the premises, but took their moals at their 
respective houses, where they. were enumerated along with their families. In 
the larger towns such as Llyderabad, Gulbarga, Aurangabad, &.c., the shops were 
reckoned as places of abode, in consequence of persons being h.uud living in 
them. There were certain small village temples, so small as not to alford 
accommodation even for a single individual, which were iiuiubered ami treated 
as houses in literal obeuieuce to tlie instructions which ooutaiiied the word 
‘temple*, in some returns, these ‘(jiuiin' or tiny tcmplos were shown as occu- 
pied, the name of the occupant being ot course tlio peti ilicd idol, the vdlagors 
worship, whose occupation was that of granting boons ami blessings to those 
who bowed before his shrine I 


608 .— The return of occupied houses.— Tlie schedule iiooks 

contained a page, after the instructions, fur emimorutor’s abstracts, wliicli woro 
ordered to be tilled in, immediately after the final ouumoratiou and scut to tho 
respective supervisors, who, in their turn, had to submit them tn the charge 
superintendents concerned. The.se abstracts reached the Ceiisu:, OHice, through 
the District Head-quarters, where tbo provisional .statement was prepared and 
despatched to the Census Commissioner for India. TJicse several statements 
from the districts were telegraphed to tho Census Suporinteudeut, where there was 
telegraphic communication, while from places not so favourably situated, the 
returns were received by ykungi'u post (special mos.seugers). In this state- 
ment, only occupied houses woro taken into (lonsideratioii. I he. carelul scrutiny 
which the preliminary record underw'cnt and the detailed instructions that were 
issued to prevent the vagaries noted in the last paragraj)!! were generally sufti. 
dent toensure a correct return of occupied hou-ses. A few errors were subsequent, 
ly detected iu the figures, but they were promptly rectified and the corrected 
figures were telegrayhe’d to Simla to ouable the Imperial Census Commissioner 
to oorreot his provisional statement accordingly. 

' 509 _Tll6 Family* house sometimes contniaed several rooms or 
suites of apartments each in the occupation ql a sepaiMte U mily. In order tq 
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ensure the enumeration of all the families residing in a single house, each 
of siicli rooms, &c., in the occupation of a separate family had to be marked 
vvitli a sub-number. On the doorway leading to the public thoroughfare, the 
number of the house corresponding to that in the block list was affixed, and 
a sub-number showing the number of families was affixed underneath the hoUse 
number and separated from it by a horizontal line, thus, A misapprehension 
of the instructions in certain districts led to the sub-number being used! 
to denote not tlie exact number of families living in the house, but one less, 
the house number itself being taken to represent one family. Thus* ^ 
represented live families, the number 280 representing a family and the 
sub number, tour more families. This was remedied by the necessary alterations 
oeing made in the sub-numbers. These numbers were utilised solely for the 
purpose of preventing any persons being left out of the general enumera- 
tion. JSo attempt was made in this Province to extract a separate record of 
families from such ligures. 

610. — Series of house numbering. — As has already been seen the 
main object of numbering houses was to guide the enumerator round and to 
ensure no house being omitted. The numbering of houses was taken in hand 
and done simultaneously with the preparation of the Circle Lists, in order thaft 
there might be no ditliculty in distinguishing tlie blocks, when finally sanctioned. 
It was directed that tlio house numbering should be continuous for the whole 
village or town, except in cases where it was so large as to contain more than 
one circle, under which circumstance, the houses in cAch circle were numbered 
consecutively with the circle letter prefixed as B. 72, C. 130, D. 475, &c. The 
ciiclc letters wore generally the letters of the alphabet of the vernaculars of the 
province except in the liesideucy jurisdiction. In the circle lists, the blocks 
were distmguisiied by eouseoUlive numbers. Around the last house number in 
the circle, a double circle was painted to distinguish it as such, while round the 
last liousc number in the block, a single circle was described to show to the 
enumerator on llie final night ^that that was the last house he had to deal 
with. 

Whore several tenements wore approached* by a single doorway opening 
on tlie public road or thoroughlare, the main or rather the commencing number 
was first painted and uuderuealh it, separated from it by a liiic or ehclos^' ill 
brackets, the remaiuiiig numbers were given on such doorway, iii order ttt 
show tho*euumeracor as plainly as possible the number of h9U80S comprised ill the 
enclosure. Tuns indicated that besides the house numbered 68 in 

the List, ly other houses were situated within the enclosure on the door of whidli 
the above numbers were painted. To prevent confusion, back doors of housed, 
whose front doors had the serial house number painted on them, were marked VJ'lth 
a cross enclosed in a circle thus— . Regarding the numbering of now houses^ 
completed during tlie period that intervened between the time of the hoiis^i 
numbering and Ciie final Census, special instructions were issued which directed 
thai such houses suouid have special numbers given them. U'hus a new house 
. between the numbers 45 and 46 would be marked 45 A. If, in thU interdpacfe^ 
two or more houses had sprung up, the numbers were t o be 46 A, 45 B, Ac. 

^ iu ihc town oTlhrii cerAtu housoa hid bodU al«)getQer bTi oat, and when the error ,wae diicorered, Ihe um 

wRi aasi^eeted hi W the orm el new honaei. 
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611 .- Affixing of house numbers.- The nmnbii^ on bousc.s wore 
marked on a couBp.cuoas place, generally on the street door, so as readily to 
catch the eye of the enumerator. But in the case of .Iher/mms, whore the 
dhers and the lower castes live, the high ea,ste Hindu enumerators declined to 

go near the houses. To meet this difficulty, the numbers of house.s were written 
on pieces of cardboard or painted on tin or wooden plates and given to the low 
caste occupants of houses, who were called upon to produce the same by the 
enumerator on his rounds. The system of cardboards and tin or wooden plates 
is likely to lead to confusion, especially it we rememher that the occupants are 
called together by the I atwaris and the wooden boards, iVc., I)(‘aring the house 
numbers are distributed. In such a distribution, hesiiles the likelihood of the 
village officials mixing up one number with another, there is the greater proba- 
bility of a man, for instance, who offers to take charge ot his absent neighbour’s 
number, mixing up his own with that of his neighbour. Such a system was 
fruitful of error and confusion, but as the instances where it was hud recourse to 
were comparatively small, the matter deserves but a passing notice. 


612 . — Method of affixing house numbers.— Tito house numbers 
were marked on the wall next to the door or on the door itself, with tar; or a 
black ground was first prepared with tar tiiid white nnmiters were painted on 
it. In some villages, the people objected to the colour hlaek, in which instances 
orders were issued to affix the numbers with red ochre {(leva) on the white 
chunain walls or on a painted white disc. The practice of painting the 
numbers on the doors is open to objection, for the numbers are visilde only 
when the doors are closed. In the case of .sliop.s, the difficulties arc greater, 
because the shop-keepers open their door, which in instances are folded back, 
and articles placed in front, thereby necc'ssitating great i’uss and trouble in 
finding out whether the place had been numbered at all, or what the number 
is. Again, shop doors arc movable., which is another cause of inconvenieiiee 
to the enumerator. Such difficulties were experienced more in the towns 
than in villages. 

613 . — Municipalities and house numbering— in towns adminis- 

tered by municipalities, and in the capital, house; nuinheriug in eoinmon with 
all the work connected with the Census operations, was entrusteil to the 
Municipal authorities. The Municipal institutions within tlie Nizam s Domi- 
nions differ from similar ones in British India and elsewhere, inasmuch^as the 
former, unlike the latter, arc managed (;ntircly by tlic State. No municipal, 
cess is levied, nor are there house taxes, water taxes, sanitary taxes, &c. 1 he 

numbering of houses within the limits of each municipality is therefore consi- 
dered a superfluous operation in ordinary times and is therefore not enforced. 
The houses had therefore to be specially numhere<l for Census purposes. Iii 
fact, house numbering had to be undertaken in every municipality. Although in 
the City and Chudderghat municipalities the houses had municipal numbers, those 
were not suitable foj Census purposes, wherefore fresh house uumlwring had to 
be undertaken in acoonlance with the instructions of this department. Mr. Baines, 
th^ Imperial Census Commissioner, inspected the house numbering in the city and 
the suburbs on the 29th Novehibor 1890 and remarked that the house numbering 
in the city was far better done than in T»o<,ua Mr. Baines also iu.siK'etcl the 
house numbering in the principal bazaars of Gulbarga as well as in the military lines 

87 
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5 

in the same town on the 24iti December 1890 and remarked that the work 
was bein» done (|uite in accordance with liis instructions. 

614.— Agency for house numbering.— The services of the ordinary 
revenue establishment in the districts and of the municipal establishments in the 
larger tow ns administered by municipalities, were utilised for the purpose of house 
numbering. From the Report of the Taluqdar of Aurangabad, it is seen that the 
house numbering of the Aurangabad Municipality had to be undertaken by the 
district revenue establishment, owing to the Mohtamim having other press of 
work. 

616.— Removal of house numbers.— 1 he festival of Dijmvali 
having intervened during the period of the ])reliminary Census arrangements, a 
circular was issued to all concerned to take the necessary precautions to prevent 
the house numbers lading effaced by whitewashing for the said festival, a practice 
of universal prevalence among tlic Hindus, and to satisfy themselves liy inspec- 
tion, subsequent to the said festival, that the bouse numbers were intact. The 
instructions contained in the circular wxre communicated by the district 
authorities to their subordinates, with instructions to carry out the same. 
The Reports received from the various districts as well as from the two muni- 
cipalities in the capital show’^ that sufficient preciautions were taken beforehand 
to prevent eifacement of the house numbers. It is also seen from the same 
reports that there were not wanting instances where house numbers were 
actually eflaced. la such cases, the original numbers were carefully and 
correijtly restored, with a warning to the oflending occupants, while the report 
from Naiider shows that certain shop-keepei*.s who had been guilty of the removal 
of house numbers on their shops were fined various small amounts. The 
Nander Report however does not say Avhether such removal was wilful or was 
only the conse(|ueiice of carelessness, but we may presume, from the fines being 
considered necessary, that such removal partook of the elements of the former. 
The Reports from the City Municipality as well as Aurangabad show that police 
arrangements were made to prevent edacement. 

Sjieaking of Aurangabad, reminds of the blunder committed in that 
district by the misunderstanding oi’ the instructions issued from the Central 
Census Office. The circular directing the taking of the necessary precautions to 
preservl* the house numbers intael during the Dipav^li whitewashing, was 
misconstrued into an order for fresh house numbering, and from the reports of 
certain Tahsildars communicated to the Provincial Superintendent by the Taluq- 
dar, it appears that operations for house numbering de iivvo had commenced, 
^'he Report of the Taluqdar further disclose<l a lamentable state of affairs. The 
first Taluqdar appears to have entrusted the whole of the Census work to the 3rd 
Taluqdar, who seems to liuve woefully misunderstood the instructions issued 
from the capital. This promising officer was responsible 4>r this order for the re- 
numbering of the houses after Dipavali. Urgent directions * were issued to stop 
the operation and the District Taluqdar was requested to exercise more supervision 
and to take greater interest in tlie Census arrang^^ments and no time was lost in 
impressing upon him the imperial importance of the subject. The mistakes 
were subsequently rectified. 
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T> Remarks.— Shnultaiioously 'with the re-^^eint of the 

^ports from the various district officers iutimating tlie completion of the 
house nmubenng emphasised by Abstracts of Census llegister B.. a few similar 
Reports from certain of the exempted nol.lemen were received. But from infor- 
mation received from the district officers, it was found that the Naibs ami 
agents of many of the exempted noblemen in the mofussil had taken no steps 
to complete the preliminary arrangements. It was therefore found imlispen- 
sable for His Excellency the Ministpr to address special instructions to such of 
the noblemen as had paid little or no attention t.. the Census arramnmionts 
within their respective limits to push on the work without d.day. These orch>rs 
of the Government had the desired eHoct and house numbering was completed 
in proper time. 


i rom the Progress Reports received from the various districts, it was found 
that the Sikhs in Anandgiri, a cantonment in the district ol Atraf-i-Balda, gave 
trouble by opposing the affixing of numbers oii their houses. The Taluqdar 
made a reference to the Inspector fioner i! of Police, who passed the necossary 
orders to the Sikhs, whereafter, the operation was conducted without any 
further difficulty. N<me of l,h(( other Reports brought to notice any similar 
obstruction on the part of any community or class of people in any other part of 
the Dominions. 

During the touns of inspection undertaken by tlic Provincial Superinten- 
dent prior to the actual enumeration, numerous irregularities w(;re noticed in 
regard to house numbering in some of tlie districts, notalJy Nalgonda, Mcdak, 
Gulbarga and Naldrug. In every town of any importance that was visited, 
meetings wore called of all the district, taluq an i village officials found in the 
neighbourhood who had been entrusted with the carrying out of tin; Census 
work and copious verbal instructions were given. The circulars and instructions 
W'erc carefully gone over and all difficulties and doubts cleared. Sometimes, 
as in Bidar, the respectable inhubitants were invited to attend meetings with 
a view to explain to the masses the real objects and importiinco of the Census 
and thus disarm ignorant opposition. 

517. — PreliminEry Record.. — J be district authorities were nquo.sted 
to despatch to the Census Office in the capital, a few books taken at random 
for every taluq from the preliminary record. It will be noted that these books 
differed from the spticimen entries which were called for at an earlier stifge of the 
operations, inasmuch as the books formed part and parcel of the record of the 
actual population, which had only to be checked on the final night. These 
books were carefully scrutinised at Head-quarters and all mistakes found were 
rectified. The errors were confiue<l to the column referring to caste and iis 
sub-division and to occupation. In the case of the latter, the word “ de[)emlent” 
was found to be occasionally omitted. This, however, was an error that could 
not have materially affected our statistics, as no distinction between ‘ worker ’ 
and ‘ dependent ’ vvas pre.served in the abstraction and compilation of the re.sults. 
The sub-divisions of caistes weie a more important matter. Renewed icistruc- , 
tions embodying these errors^and how to avoid them were issued to the various 
district and other authoriHcs entrusted with the supervision of the Census 
work. 




618. GrEdcs of tll6 Ag^oncy. — The grades of the agency employed 

STATEMENT No. 235. were three:-Hl)Charp super- 

intendents, (2)Supervisor8 and 



Number of 

Average number of 

Dihtrictfl. 

Sujtcrm- 

tendentB, 

Super- 

visors. 

Enumer- 

ators. 

Enume- 
rators to 
a Super- 
visor, 

1 Enume- 
rators to 
' a Snpor- 
intcmlcnt 


Atraf-i-Bald* 6.5 263 1,642 1 6 25 


Mall bubo agar 

71 

Nalgonda 

27 

Warangal 

56 

Elgandsl 

46 

InJur 

52 

Medak 

25 

Auraogahad 

32 

Birh 

20 

Nander 

29 

Naldmg 

23 

Bidar 

49 

Farbhttiii 

22 

Strpur Tandnr 

11 

Gulbarga 

41 

Kaichiir 

36 

Lingsugur 

City and Chudderghat 
Municipalities with 
Secunderabad, Ac., 

28 

aud Bail ways 

32 

Troops 

5 

Grand Total 

670 1 


383 

3,021 

8 

43 

191 

1,945 

1 10 

72 

434 

2,934 

' 7 

52 

515 

3,595 

7 

78 

369 

2,482 

6 

48 

214 

1,461 

! 7 

58 

432 

3,314 


104 

285 

2,415 

' 9 

121 

338 

2,514 

1 ^ 

87 

320 

2,363 

7 

103 

439 

3,241 

7 : 

66 

381 

3,112 

I ® 

141 

101 

1,255 

12 

114 

428 

2,678 

6 

65 

245 

2,310 

9 

64 

401 

2,685 

7 

96 

141 

1,317 

9 

41 

22 

93 

4 

19 

5,902 

44, .377 

8 

67 


KtatfincTit iuclntles the ftgciicy cini>loyc<l by the exempted noblemen. 


(3) Enumerators. The margi* 
nai statement gives the num- 
bers of each grade of the 
agency employed at this Cen- 
sus. As the records of the 
Census of 1881 are not in 
existence, a comparison of the 
respective numbers at the 
two Censuses is impossible. 
Under the rules, each taluq 
was divided into two or more 
charges according to its extent 
and every such charge was ' 
ordinarily allotted to a super- 
intendent. Similarly the 
average number of blocks 
apportioned to each supervi- 
sor was ten. The statement 
further shows the averages. 


in practice, in each district. 


619. — Agency in Towns. — The only town, under the administration 
of a powerful municipal committee, within the Dominions, is the capital 
and it is therefore enough if we confine our attention to the agency employed 
here. The agency in the niofuasil was drawn mainly from the official classes 
and was, with the exception of a few paid clerks in each district, wholly 
unpaid. In the city and suburbs however, it was found indispensable to 
engage temporary hands for the Census work. The following statement shows 
the average number of [)ersons employed on Census duty in the City and Chud- 
derghat municipalities, with the period during which they were so employed and 
the attendant cost to Government. 
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STATEMENT No. 236. 



Average 





Items. ^ 

number 

>fpereons 

Total amount 
disbursed. 

Remarks. 

( 

employed. 





A.— Thb City Muhicipality. 


• 




1. Draughtsmen 

5 

448 

8 

3 

These were omployt’d from Mthir 1299 F, to Dye 
1300 ® Us. 25 cai-h for 4 months. 

2, House numberers 

,')2 

3,471 

0 

6 

Tbfso were employed from the miildle t>f Mehir 1299 
F. to the end of Rahman (bJrUt<.15 each for4J montlis. 

3. Enumerators 

288 

8,633 

8 

3 

At 15 each from beginning of Isfandar 1300 to 

end of Farwardi 1300 V, 2 months. 

4. Supervisors ' 

41 

1,770 

7 

6 

14 men its. 26 per moudi and 27 © Us. 20 per 



mouth, Isfandar and Farwanli as above 2 monthfi. 

Total City Municipality 

386 

14,323 

8 

6 


B,--CUV1>D£RGHAT MUNICIPALITY . 




1 


1. Enumerators 

62 

6,872 


These men mvt cmployeil from the beginning of Mehir 
1299 F, to the end of Anlibehisht 1300 F. 8 months 





1 

at Hi. 15 each. 

Total both Munidpalitles 

438 

20,196 

wmam 

1 !! 



620 -Village offlcialS.-Nearly the whole of the preliminary work 
waa carried out in the districts by village officials mz., the Patwan and the 
Patel if the latter knew to read and write. This class was entrusted with the 
work of house numbering and the compilation of all the prehnnnary and 

the record of inhabitants also, while it took no mean part in the final enumera- 

i J r: ir: 

superintendent to make the ,^Wed fro,,, the di.lricf, 

fact, however no requisition for any t adequate to 

which clearly shows that the ordinary a^, y » ‘ 
conduct the Census work. 

621.-Speoi»l 

Tnla,d« of Mahbobn.«ar final ,am,ner.tio,,. to f,n=iUt.to the 

speoial entobliehmenl “P “ * , 1 fte Jrcadj overnorked diatrict .toff, 

Cenen. fork, and to ^mewhat '7™ J On the r.con.n.endntion of 

a committee was appointcl to cons, e incurring of special expondilurc 

this committee, the Government sanctmne Census,^ of Rs. 30 per mensem 

in each district, to be debite<l to the head of t.en«u , 

L" min i,: an, one of the folding three - 

(1) The appeinlment of one derk on Ba30permcn.cn,. 

(gk Theappointmcntoftwocl.rk.onR...5caohpcrme..sc.n. 

' t ^ * rtf tli« said thirty Rupees as extra remuneration 

(3). The payment oly art f h^ Census 
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a special clerk on the balance, whose time will be entirely taken up 
by the Census work. 

The clerks thus employed were ultimately sent up to the Central Census 
Oilice in the capital with all the District Census books and papers after the 
final enumeration. 

In addition to the above establishment, the following scale was sanctioned 
for 5 months. 

(1) . The appointment <)f an extra Census clerk on Rs. 15 for each district. 

(2) . The entertainment of a special Census clerk in each Taluq on Rs. 12 

per mensem. 

(3) . Contingent expenditure for each Taluq of Rs. 2 per mensem. 

The Taluqdars were specially enjoined to see that no extra clerk was enter- 
tained till the necessity for the same was fully demonstrated. The Taluq clerks 
were appointed for five months only, as they were, immediately after the pre- 
liminary enumeration, to take all the pa 2 )ers and books relating to the re- 
spective Talu([s, to the District Head-quarter.^, where the same were to be 
assorted and despatched to the Central Office in the capital. 

622.— Charge superintendents. — The Taluq was divided into two 
or more charges, each under a superintendent. A few 8 U 2 )ervieors’ circles were 
entrusted to each superintendent, but in such a way thac the superintendent 
had not to tiavel a long distance in checking the supervisors’ circles. The Taluq- 
dars, in consultation with their Tahsildars were reejuested to prepare a list of 
persons who were sufficiently well qualified to act as supervisors and superin- 
tendent.s. 

At the 2 )reliminary enumeration, the charge of a superintendent was usually 
a Taluq, and the charge superintendent was the Tahsildar. On the final occasion, 
it was ordered that a Taluq should be divided into two or more superintendent's 
charges according to tho number of villages contained in the Taluq. The charges 
wereentriistedtotheTahsildar,theNaib Tahsildar, the Peishkar,thc Tahsil Record- 
keeper and the Girdavar (Revenue Inspector). The nature of their ordinary 
duties rctjuircs a good deal of travelling about ; and, being responsible officers, 
there is reason to believe that the suj)ervision exercised Ky them, so far as it 
went, was efficient. In the Census economy, the supervisor is the principal 
cheeking officer, and, being the ordinary subordinates of tho charge superinten- 
dents, the circumstance of their being empowered to supervise the work of the 
suj^ervisors had a most salutary effect 

The instructions to sui)erinttmdents printed in the Appendix clearly set 
forth their duties. 

* 

' 628. — Enumerators. — The enumerators wore recruited from the class 
of village officials such as Patels iind Patwaris. The ser\’ices of the literate 
relatives of the Patwari, and in their absence, tho services of the village Bania, 
who is invariably literate, were utilised on the final night. The Patwari was the 
enumerator of his village, but where the village contained several blocks, to 
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the P.tw.ri WM «ig„e.l one Mock. During the proliminary operation, on 
en^erotor hod W enunaerole eeveral blocks. On the 6,«l Conans night however, 
help was received from the venous district olHces, and the Talundar oi the 
district, in coMUltotion with the Provincial Superintendent had ira.de an 
equahattion of the evailable unpaid agency hy a redistrihntion over local 
areas. 

EllUIlierEtOrS.~The instructions to the 
enumerators for making tlic entries in the schedule were translated into the four 
vernaculars of the Province and supplied along with the schedule books. In- 
structions in the shape of questions and answers, b.ased on the model of the 
North-West Provinces catechism were also printed in the vernaculars and 
circulated for their information. The charge superintendents and the supervi- 
sors were entrusted with the work of seeing that such instructions were properly 
understood by the large staff of enumerators. A. further check was exercised 
when the specimen entries in the schedule were checked. The instructions to 
.enumerators relating to the entries in the schedule, are printed in the 
Appendix. 

626.— Characters written by the Enumerators.— The characters 

written by the enumerators differed in different districts. It has already been 
seen that, in this Province, four vernaculars had to be dealt with. The charac- 
ters written, however, agreed with the characters in which the official records 
of the respective districts were kept The following statement shows the 
characters written by the enumerators in the different districts as well as in 
the capital. 

STATEMENT No. 237. 


Districts, &c. 


Number of Kuumcrators writing 


Urdu. Msliratti. Tclugu. Canarcfio. I 


Rkmaiiks. 


A tmf a 

Mahbubnagar 

Nalgonda... 

Warangal 

Elgandal... 

Indur 

Medak ... 

Aurangabad 

Birh 

Nander ... 
Naldrug ... 
Bidar ... 
Farbhani... 
Sifpnr Tandur 
Gttlbaiga... 
l^chur ... 


Chudderg'bat 


This Btntctnoni rxcliidcs the 
CDUixierators enipluyed 
by the Resulenry and 
Railway authorities. 


Total 


16,209 


3,160 
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6S6.— Supervision during the work.— The work of supervision 
was specially entrusted to the supervisors of circles, who generidly had ten 
blocks in rural charges and as many as fifteen in towns. Regarding the 
appointment of supervisors and superintendents, who formed the supervising 
agency, it was early laid down that groat caution was to be exercised in their 
selection. The more intelligent Patwaris, together with Deshpandyas, Desh- 
mukbs and other Rusumdars were appointed supervisors. All the subordinate 
officials of the Revenue, Customs, Educa'tional, Postal and other Departments 
that could be spared for the w«>rk were appointed in the different grades, 
according to their qualifications. The higher ranks of the police were algo 
employed on the work, even the services of the lower ranks having been 
utilised for the enumeration of the travellers and other fioating population. 
Special care was however taken in the selection of superintendents, only those 
officials and other responsible persons, whose activity and intelligence could be 
relied upon, having been appointed as such. In the capital, the services of 
Mansahdars were also utilised, who were selected from a list framed by the 
Mohtamim of the Mansab Department. 

The instructions issued to supervisors and -.printed in the Appendix defined 
their duties. Efficient supervision appears to have been exercised in most 
of the circles, as the results testify. As we have already seen, another 
reason to believe in such efficiency is the fact of the superintendents having 
been drawn from the superior official ranks in all the districts. 

627. — Progress Reports. — Inthelast para, of Circular No. II., the Taluq* 
dars of districts and other responsible officers entrusted with the carrying out 
of the Census operations, were requested to send fortnightly Progress Reports 
commencing with the 15th Shahre war 1299 Fasli. It is Avith extreme regret 
that the Provincial Superintendent has to record that many of the Taluqdars 
failed to send the Progress Reports punctually and regularly. The incomplete- 
ness of the file in this office on this subject emphasises the irregularity and 
proves that the reports arc meagre, unsystematic and incomplete. Some of the 
Taluqdars appear to hdvo failed to grasp the practical usefulness of the Progress 
Reports, in keeping the responsible officer, appointed by the Government to 
conduct the Census operations in these Dominions, fully informed of the exact 
state of each branch of the Census work and enabling him to check the correct- 
ness, punctuality and accuracy of the same. 

628. — Help from other Departments.- In the Government Reso- 

lution of the 26th May 1890, His Excellency the Minister desired all the 
officers of Government, Jagirdars and the public to give all the aid in their 
power, ungrudgingly and earnestly “fora work from which every class of His 
Highness’ subjects is certain to derive some good.” So far as practicable, it 
was laid down, the work was to be performed by unpaid agency. The Provin- 
cial Superintendent is able to congratulate the Government on this important 
point being fully carried out. In no single instance in the mbfussil, was recourse 
had to paid agency, except in the case of the temporary district and Taluq 
clerks for Census work already referred to. * 

The difficulties experienced ifa obtaining help from other departments and 
J agirdars are next touched upon. In regard to the medical department, it was 
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arranged that the Hakims wore to be appointed superiiiteiidcuis and not 
supervisors in any case. This was rendered necessary as it was highly undesir- 
able that the public should be put to any inconvenience by the absence of the 
local medical officer, however temporary that absence may be. 


The Commissioner of Customs having complained that the Customs officials 
of Jalna had been told off to duty in places far away from their usual places of 
employment, whereby there was a re'asonablc apprehension that the tirdinary 
routine work of the Department would suffer, special instructions were issued 
that the officials of this Department as well as of the Postol and Educational 
Departments should, as far as possible, be posted to do Census work at no 
distant places. 


The Taluqdar of Birh eomplained that the postal officials of the place 
declined to give any assistance in Census work. On enquiry, it was ascertained 
that the Postmaster General had issued instructions to his subordinates, con- 
trary in spirit to the Government Notification of May 1800, on the ground 
that the postal staff was unable, in ordinary times, even to cope with their 
legitimate duties. That cfficer was communicattd with and the infringement 
of the Government order was pointed out through the Home becretary. 
He was desired to write to his subordinates to render all possible assistance in 
the work of the Census on the final night, which was not much. At the same 
time the Taluqdars were written to, to see that no obstacle was placed in the 
transaction of current postal business, by the utilisation of the services of the 
employes of that Department. 

The most glaring instance of failure to carry out the orders of Government 
in regard to help from other departments, was furnished by the refusal of the 
District and Sessions Judge of Aunmgabad to allow his subordinates to le p. 
A reference was made to the Home Secretary on this subject, with the result, 
that the District Judge was directed by the High Court to carry out the orders of 

His Highness’ Government in the matter of giving help m thi completion o 

the Census work. 


Section IV.— FORMS AND INSTRUCTIONS. 

629— The Schedule.-Tho form of schedule adopted by this (^vern- 

iTI. 490 »bov», diffored . H.Uo from Brifch S«daM bch. 
dule ’ Lsmuch a» the 13th colutim (Language known by literate) was 

and the 12th eotamn wan uliliaed for the purpose el gathering 
J X J u 4 .U* Eor this Durpose, tlie instructions for making the entr> 

denoted 1^ this head. ,„j ^..^ied in the eupploment.1 

iuatructiona iaaoed to enumerators and supervisor, (given ,n the Append, xl. 

630.-GeneralInstr«ctiona--ThyjW^^^^ 
sohedule instruetiens whieh were trmidated 

entnes m the schedules. A c py „„vince is jirinted in the Appendix, 

into each of the J “ *iu.mediatcly after the final enumeration at 

A Conference ^ ' .. r future enumerations was discussed 

. re,uha »uhrmu«m. 

80 
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by the Government of India, before the next Census is undertaken. It can 
therefore serve no useful purpose to enter into the subject in any detail here 
as the discussions will be available to the next Census Superintendent in the* 
published Proceedings of the Conference. 

Besides the instructions issued to enumerators, instructions to supervisors 
and superintendents were issued in a concise form. These are also printed 
in the Appendix. Then again there were several other letters and circulars 
issued to the district officials regarding various points of detail. Owing to 
the absence or incompleteness of the records of 1881, great difficulty was felt 
and the number of circular letters had to be unnecessarily multiplied. Had 
these existed, or were they available in a complete state, it would have been 
possible to issue all the instructions necessary to carry out the preliminary 
operations, or the greater portion at least, in the form of a Census Manual, 
instead of burdening the already hard worked district staff with circular after 
circular. As the records of this Census have been preserved in a most sys- 
tematic manner, the next Census Superintendent will find little or no 
difficulty in issuing all the necessary instructions in the form of a concise but 
comprehensive pamphlet. 

631.— standard questions to be asked by Enumerators.— Agree- 
ably to a circular letter received from the Inifierial Census Commissioner, commu- 
nicating sets of questions, to bo asked by the enumerators of each head of a 
house or family at the first and second visits respectively, drafted by the 
Punjab Provincial Superintendent, the sets of questions were adopted in this 
province with a slight alteration. Copies of these questions, which are printed 
in the Appendix, were circulated among the enumerators and 
supervisors. 

Translation of tho Instructions.— The schedules were print- 
ed in the four vernaculars of the province— Urdu, Telugu, Mahratti and Canarese. 
Tho instructions had also therefore to be translated into these same vernaculars. 
Translators were employed in the office and their translations were carefully 
checked and corrected by being shown to persons competent to judge. The 
Urdu translation was made by the Superintendent himself and he also revised 
the Mahratti translation. The vei-nacular versions were made as simple and 
clear as the circumstances permitted, and where the nature of the subject 
matter itself was such as to render the instructions unintelligible to the ordinary 
enumerator, special explanations and instructions were* issued through the 
Tahsildars and charge superintendents. This precaution had a groat deal to do 
with the accuracy of the entries. The translations of the other instructions, t.e., 
to supervisors and superintendents were similarly scrutinized and no pains were 
spared to make the Census agency thoroughly understand tho work that was 
required of them. 

688. — Enumeration Books. — The enumeration* bqok comprised many 
parts. There were— (a) a cover of cartridge paper at the back only with a 
printed docket on itj (ft) a blank lea/f intended as a protection to the instructions 
whilst the book was with tho enumerator or in tl ansit between him and Ae 
supervisor; (c) the Instructions to enumerators, which, except in the c ase of the 
Urdu books, where two loaves were necessary, occupied two pages or both sides 
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of th^s next leaf; (J) the ^mpie schedule, which occupied the fifth for seventh 
,n the case of Urdu books) page, containing common examples of entries; (e) 
the^«mera^ a5.^rac/ prmt^^ the reverse half of the sample scheduie so 
as to allow of its being subsequently removed and attached to the supervisor’s 

circle summary, and thereafter filed in the abstraction office; (f) the block list 

being a list of the houses, with th, names of the heads of tL^ Lnihes resilg 
therein, which occupied one or more leaves, according to the size of the enumera- 
tion book ; and (g) blank forms of schedules. Each page of the schedule was 
crossruled with 8 lines, capable of censussing 8 individuals. The rules laid 
down that each page should be devoted to a house and no entries relating to 
more than one house were, on any account, to be made on the same page. 
The average number of persons per occupied house ranged from five to six* 
and this arrangement mainfestly meant great waste. The subject was brought 
up for discussion at the Simla Conference, held since the enumeration of 1891 
and the unanimous opinion was that the principle of allotting one schedule 
to each household had no advantage commensurate with the heavy extra 
cost involved in the system. The conclusion was therefore arrived at that 
"it would be sufficient to require a few lines to be left blank after the last entry 
for each house. If these lines were found, in any particular instance, insufficient 
the entries are to be carried over to a blank page at the end, with the serial 
number of the house shown clearly at the commencement. The following 
statement gives the numbers of schedules, &c., printed in each language. 


STATEMENT No. 238. 


Language. 

Description of Form, 

Schedules 
(in leaves). 

Household 

Schedules, 

Covers. 

InstructioiiH. 

1 

SiKoimon 
Schedules, &c. 

Block List, 

Mahratti 

1,025,000 


36,000 

! 

41,500 

41,500 

83,000 

Telugn 

750,000 


26,000 

30,166 

30,166 

60,332 

Canarese 

162,000 



4,600 

5,883 

5,883 

11,766 

Urdu 

35,000 

...a.. 

• 

250 

250 

250 

500 

English 

4,000 

1,000 

134 

1,134 

1,134 

134 

Total 

1,976,000 

1,000 

66,984 

78,933 

78,933 

• 155,732 


534.--Standards of Enumeration Books.- i he enumeration books 
were bound in a considerable variety of sizes. They were of 14, 28, 36, 50, GO, 
72, 84, 100, 110, 130, and 150 pages respectively. This .system was adopted 
for the sake of convenience and economy. For larger blocks, larger books 
were to be used, and in cases where such books were insufficient, smaller books 
were to bo utilised to complete the .entries in the imrticular block. In the case 
of the smaller villages, each of which was treated as a block, and of which there 
was a pretty large number in every district, books containing an appropriate . 
number of pages were used. /Experience shows that the adoption of this krge 
number of standard sizes led to a good deal .of confusion. If the suggestion, 
made at the Simla Conference, requiring only a few lines to be left blank after 
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the last entry for each house, instead of, as at the present Census, a whole page 
being reserved for each house, is adopted, it is evident that the same number 
of pages for enumeration books is unnecessary. It will be mor,e handy to have 
but a few sizes of enumeiation books, bound at the Press, loose schedules being 
absolutely forbidden, as liable to being torn or lost. The proposal to have 
loose schedules sent to the districts in sufficient quantity, where they were 
to be handbound in sizes to suit the blocks in that district, deserves but a 
passing notice ; for, besides enhanced cost; the untrained labour available in the 
mofussil will never be able to produce results in any way satisfactory. The 
wear and tear, that the schedule books are subjected to, both at the hands of 
the enumerator during the preliminary and final operations and at the hands 
of a dozen sets of clerks at the time of abstraction, can only be withstood 
by the machine binding available in the Presidency towns. At the next Census, 
three sizes of books may be made to answer all purposes : (1) Books containing 
10 pages of the 8 line schedule ; (2) Books containing 20 pages of 16 line 
schedules ; and (3) Books containing 30 pages of 24 line schedules. The 
advantage.s of having these three sizes of books, differing from each other 
not in thickness only, are manifest, the eensussing power of each kind of book* 
being apparent on the face of it. 

636.— Diflaculties in printing.— The entrusting of the printing work 
to a Firm situated at such a distance as Bombay is from Hyderabad entailed con- 
siderable difficulties. The most important difficulty was delay in communication 
by post and despatch of printed forms and Ijooks by Railway. The Proprietors 
of the Advocate of IwHa Steam Press in Bombay laid us under deep obligation 
by meeting our various demands promptly and punctually. The printing and 
binding of the enumeration books were done remarkably well, especially the 
former, considering that the stereoplates for Tclugu and Canaresc had to bo 
ordered up from Madras. The schedules and forms were ready printed by the 
end of September. The final order fiir binding the schedules, &c., into books 
could not be given before the latter part of October, as Register D had not 
been received at head-quarters from certain districts. 

636.— Indents for SCheduleS.-^Census Register D. that was called 
for from each of the districts, &c., was intended to give an approximate idea 
of the numlier of enumeration books of each size that was required in each 
district. " This register was directed to be forwarded . so as to reach the 
Provincial Superintendent not later than the 15th Azur (23rd October). 
Accordingly, indents were submitted by most of the districts within the 
prescribed time. Independently, however, of these estimates that Avere called 
for from the districts, the order for printing off schedules was based upon a 
rough calculation made in the Head Office. The Census figures showing 
the population of, and the number of occupied houses in, each district, were taken 
as the starting point. Though this estimate gave the probable total provincial 
number of schedules, further calculations had to be enterod into on account 
of the numerous changes of interprovincial area that had taken place in the 
intercensal period. Great help was derived froi^i Census Registers A and* B 
which had already been received at head-ejuarters. It was subsequently found that 
while a few of the districts had not submitted any indents at all, those received 
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from others were obviously defective and inaccurate! The calculations made 
m the Census Office had therefore to be taken as (ho standard and the supplies 
to the districts were regulated accordingly. Loose schedules were also supplied 
with the necessary instructions to have them locally made up into books of 
sizes to suit the requirements or exigencies of parlicular localities. 

It is essential to boar in mind that if our calculations resulted in an 
over-estimate of the required supply, there w.ndd be but a few schedules 
left unused at the conclusion ol the operations. Put if on the other hand, the 
number fell short, the difficulty of the .situation cannot be easily imagined ; 
the whole machinery of the Imperial Census would have been thrown out of 
gear. Every precaution was therefore taken to prevent a short supply and 
the Firm of printers had orders t<.> keep the whole of the ft>rm.s in all the 
languages standing, so as to be able to supply fresh orders. The wisdom of 
the step was justified by supplementary indents received from the districts of 
Aurangabad, Gulbarga, Bidar, ^ ingsugur, Naldrug and Birh, as well as from 
certain Jagirdars. 


In order to avoid the necessity of supplementary indents as much as 
possible, the Head Office took i>articular care to supply lo per cent more forms 
than originally indented for, but, as the sequel proved, without success. In 
Bidar, the Taluqdar mistook pages for leaves, — a mistake that was pointed 
out by the Head Office, though not in time to prevent a supplementary 
indent. 

637.“ Consumption of enumeration books.— It is difficult to 
obtain an accurate statement showing the actual consumption of enumeration 
books in each of the districts, &c. In the following statement, details as accurate 
as possible are given, of the actual numbers of books sent to each of the districts, 
&c., and the numbers spent in each. 
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‘ STATEMENT No. 239. ' 


Districts, &c. 

Despatched from 
the Press. 

Expended. 

Bo marks. 

1 

Schedules. 

s 

nc 

•1 


Books in 

af 

z 

1 

M. 

J 3 

1 

} 

English. 1 

Total 

Atraf-i-Balda 

i,8s6 

68,565 

1,626 

12 


12 


1,650 

(1.) Number of leaves ex* 










pended could not bo ascertain- 

Mahhnbnagar 

2,555 

91,8:9 

2,659 

288 

41 

33 


3,021 

ed. 

Nolgonda 

1.919 

65,980 

1,934 


... 

15 


1,949 

( 2. ) In almost every district 










number of books sent* will be 

Warangal 

3,096 

104,252 

2,940 

19 


11 


2,970 

found to be less than number 










spent. This can be explain^ 

Elgandal 

3,521 

117,421 

8,595 


... 

... 


3,595 

in two ways. 

Indur 

2,446 

84,517 

6?6 

1.8S6 

... 

... 


2,512 

(a) The former docs not in- 










elude number for exempted 

Medak 

1,329 

47,333 

1,462 


... 

1 


1,463 

noblemen, which is shown 










as a lump at the bottom, 

Aurangabad 

6,024 

184,951 


3,328 

... 

... 


8,328 

while in die latter case, it 










is included in each district. 

Birh 

2,416 

90,711 

... 

2.529 

... 

... 


2,529 











(h) The l^oks sent may have 

Nandcr 

2,399 

78,684 

... 

2,554 


... 


2,554 

been unstitched and stitch- 










ed into a larger or shorter 

Naldrug 

2,436 

79,094 

... 

2,865 


... 


2,365 

number of brake with other 










loose schedules to suit the 

Bidar 

3,058 

10?, 711 

... 

3,191 


50 


3,241 

convenience of particular 










blocks. 

Parbbani 

2,981 

144,813 

... 

8,112 

... 

... 


3,112 


Sitpur Tandur 

1.040 

86,942 

423 

895 


8 


1,427 


Gulbnrga 

2,103 

65,807 

190 

2.497 

... 

5 


2,692 


Kaichur 

2,424 

80,611 

792 j 

262 

1,240 

16 


2.310 


Lingsugur 

2,776 

99,116 

... 

791 

1,888 

15 


2,694 


City Municipality 

1,362 

56,171 








Chudderghat M unicipality . . . 

383 

17,711 

I .0 

8 


1,021 


1,034 


Troops in the Cby 

93 

3,378 

J 







Exempted iioblomun 

9,358 

3,05,912 

... 


... 

... 


... 


Total 

55.575 

1,926,499 

16,257 

23,732 

3,169 

1,094 


44,252 



638. — Forms for exempted noblemen.— It has been seen above 
that nineteen noblemen were granted the special privilege of censussing the 
population within their respective Jagirs, A copy of the standard schedule 
book adopted by His Highness the Nizam's Government was furnished to each 
of the exempted Jagitdars. They were asked whether they intended to make 
their own ari’angements for printing and binding their schedule books or in- 
dent for them through the Census Office, undertaking to pay for the same. A 
Committee of the Representatives of the majority of the Jagirdars was lield and 
it was decided that the forms reejuired by the Jagirdars should be purchased from 
Government. When the indents were received from these noblemen, supplies 
were sent direct from the Census Head Office. The noblwuen in almost every 
case sent a supervisor or a Karkun to the Census Office to take charire of the 
schedule books and other forms for their respective Jagirs as well as to receive 
the necessary instructions as to making entries in tl^em, Ac. 

639. — Reserve stocks. — A percentage of books over and above the 
number indented for by the district authorities, but not exceeding 10 per cent 
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was sent to the districts, together with a lot of loose schedule.s, intended to 
be made use of in case of necessity. This constituted the reserve shnik in the 
districts. About 50,000 schedule leaves remained in the Head Office, after all 
the demands were met, and this was the reserve stock in Hyderabad Our 
estimate of Urdu forms was slightly overplaced, more being printed than 
necessary. It was a happy mistake though, as many of the enumerators in the 
city spoilt the books first giveii to them, and new ones had to be subswiuently 
issued with full instructions as to making correct entries. 


640. — Other Forms. — After the enumr ration was over, Abstraction 
Sheets and Tabulation Registers were obtained for the compilation of the Census 
results. There was only one Central Abstraction Office at Hyderabad. The 
forms were printed in Bomba)’ and supplied direct to the (’cntral Office, where- 
fore no difficulty was met with. 

• 

641. — Distrihution of Forms, &C.-A11 the forms for the districts 
for the actual enumeration, with the exception of the schedule books were printed 
rn Hyderabad and supplied direct from the Head Oifico. Tlio.se forms, &c., in- 
cluded Circle Lists, Block Lists, Instructions to superintendents and supervisors, 
and Census (juestions and answers for su[)crvi.sors and enumerators. Tlic 
services of the local lithographic presses were called into requisition for print- 
ing them. The number of copies rc(iuired of each kind w.as based on informa- 
tion received from the di.stricts and partially on conjecture at the Head Office. 
In a few instances where the copies were found to be short of the demand 
each district had instructions to multiply copies by section writing. The sche- 
dule books were all printed and bound at the Advocate of India Press, Bombay. 
Arrangements were therefore made to distribute the books direct from the Press 
in cases where they were easily accessible by Railway. This arrangement 
caused considerable saving in railway freight, which would have been almost 
double if the books were first caused to be sent to Hyderabad and subsecjuontly 
distributed thence. The names of the districts and the stations through which 


they were served are given below : — 



District. 

Station.. 

1 

District. 

Station. 

Aurangabad 

...Xandgaon. 

Elgandal 

...Kazipett. 

Birh 

...Barsi Road. 

Mahbubnagar 

...Krishna' 

Raiohur 

...Raichur. 

Bidar 

...Tandur. 

Lingsugur 

... Do. 

Sirpur Tanclur ... 

...Warora (War- 

Gulbarga 

...Gulbarga. 


(Iha Valley 
liailway). 

f Hy(leral)ad(Cen* 

Medak 

Naldrug 

...Shankarpalli. 

...Sholapur. 

Parbhani 

Indur 

Nalgonda 

...Bhongir. 

A traf-i-Balda 

( HUS Office). 

Warangal ^ 

...Ivazipett. 

Naiider 

) 


The exempted noblemen, the city and the suburban municipalities and the , 
Coifamanders of the Regular Tkoops in the capital and Golconda also received 
their forms from the Census Office. This arrangement worked very satisfac- 
torily. 
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642. -Unused forms how disposed of.-When the final^CensiTs 
was over, it was found that about 30,000 unused schedules were left. This 
number was made up of the balance of the reserve stock in the capital as well 
as the unused forms received from certain districts. Seme of the schedule forms 
were used for rough culcnlations hy the clerks in the course of abstraction and 
compilation, the balance being disposed of by auction as waste paper. Of the 
Abstraction Sheets and Tabulation Registers, those that were printed on both 
sides were disposed of in the same way as » the surplus schedules. But those 
that were printed only on one side w'cro utilised in a peculiar way with a decent 
margin of profit to Government. Out of these unused forms that were printed 
only on one side, long official envelopes were made and supplied to district 
offices at 7 annas per 100 and to the city offices at 4 annas per 100. In this 
way nearly 400,000 envelopes were disposed of. 

Section V.-TIME SPENT ON THE CENSUS. 

643. — Dates prescribed.- The following were the dates fixed for the* 
commencement and completion of the various operations connected with the 
Census 


STATEMENT No. 240. 


Census operation. 

To commence. 

To be completed. 

House numbering. Towns 

15th Srpr., 1890, 

1 

3 Ist Doc, 1890. 

Do, Villages ... 

24th Juno 1890, 

3rd Jan. 1891. 

Dislribution of Enumeration Books 

Ist Dec, 1890, 

9th Jan. 1891. 

Preliminary Enumeration. Towns 

20th Jan. 1891. 

9th Feb. 1891, 

Do, Villages... 

10th Jan. 1891. 

6th Fob. 1891, 

Do, Check. Towns 

loth Feb. 1891. 


23rt] Feb. 1891. 

Do. Villages 

7 th Feb. 1891. 

20th Ftb. 1891. 

Final Census • 




26th Feb, 1891, 

District Summary of Results 

f ' 

Ist Mar. 1891. 

18th Mar, 1891. 


^.^^* completion of house number ing , &c. — In the 

following statement, the dates of commencement and completion of house 

numbering and preliminary record in each of the districts and in the capital 
are shown. ^ 
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Hmihe-iiuniboring. 


rndimiiiary Ilceord 



Diarict9. 

Coinnioncod, 

' • 

r-ouipletctl. 

Co in mo need. 

Completed . 

AtrAf>i-RaUla . . . 


1 th Oct. 1890. 

24th Dec. 1890. 

16th Jan. 1891. 

6 th Fell. 1891, 

Mahlmbnngar ... 


10th Aug. 1890. 

I5th (let. 1890. 

10th 

do. 

7lh 

do. 

Nalgonda 



2nd Aug. 1890. 

30th <'ct. 1890. 

lOth 

do. 

9th 

do. 

W’anuigal 



iHt Nov. 1890. 

2nd Jan. 1891. 

20ih 

do. 

9th 

do, 

Klgandal 


3 h Sept. 1890. 

30th Nov. 1890. 

17th 

do. 

5 h 

do. 

Imhir ... 



24th .Tunc 1890. 

loth Aug. 189(». 

17 th 

do. 

8h 

do. 

M.'dak 

•*• 

KlhJuly lb90. 

7th Sept. 1890. 

lUh 

do. 

5ih 

do. 

Aurnngnliad 



Ih' Aug. 1890. 

lOfh Oer. 1890. 

lath 

d<». 

3rd 

do. 

nirh 



7 th Sep*. 1890. 

12th Nov. 1890. 

15th 

do. 

.5 h 

do. 

Xander ... 



8th Nuv. 1890. 

31. St Dee. 1890. 

19th 

dt». 

G h 

do. 

Xaldrug 

••• 

20 th July 1890. 

iBt Get. 1890. 

l9lh 

do. 

4(h 

do. 

hhlar 

••• 

3rd Stpt. 1890. 

2G h Nov. 189 ). 

I7ih 

do. 

4h 

do. 



16th Aug. 1890. 

3nl Jan. 1891. 

20tli 

do. 

9th 

do. 

siipur T.in<lur ... 

... ... ... 

l«th Oct. 1890. 

2l4t Dee. 1890. 

20th 

do. 

9h 

do. 

Gnlbnrga 

j 

O il Stpt, 18'JO. 

10 h D(c, lj*90. 

Kith 

do. 

7th 

d«». 

naichor 

1 

15fh Aug, 1890. 

30th Nov. 1890. 

14 h 

do. 

7.h 

do. 

Liugsugar 


I8th Aug. 1890. 

3rd Dec. 1890. 1 

18th 

do. 

8ih 

do. 

tlity And Chuddergbut MunioipaUfiee 

Sttunderabad, 

Jbii!^\ayi J 

1 

2l)lli Aug. 1890. 

No iafonnaiioii 

31 t Dec, 1890. 

available. 

15th 

do. 

yth 

do. 


646.— Date of actual Census. —The date for the linal C(!nsus was 
fixed by the Goverrniefit of India, , Jt Nvns throe nij^hts after ilie lull moon in 
February — tlio ni^lit of the. l^Gth Fol>ruary 1891. Tlio previous Census of 18SI 
was taken on the I7th February, As pointed ont hy Mr. Haines, tlio Hnporial 
Census Coniniissioner, “closer eorrespondeneo in date between the two euiild iu)t be 
obtained by reason of tlie (lifleroncc in the date of tlie full moon, wliicli is a 
factor of Considerable impoi inneo in coninx'tion witli an Imiian (Vusih. ]t is 
essential, in the fir^t jilaee, that IIkj emnnerator should have moonlight to ;^ui<le 
him round his beat whicli incl.-des in the rural tracts, n comparatively Urt^e 
area; for, his tlnties are not confined to the mere collection by day of a schedule, 
which has been prepared for him by the householder, as 01 a Eiiropeaji country.” 
The third i)i<rht after, the full moon was chosen for various reasons. Numerous 
theloe or fjathorin*js of a reli"io-.soci{il nature take place on tho iiiylit ot the lull 
moon, it w'as therefore nocessjiry to let a couiJe of days pa.ss for tlic pi I -rims 
to return to their homes. Tht/ work of tho final enumeration commenced at 
7 P.M. in the mofu8.sil on the 26th February and* was completed about 4 o’clock, 
the next morning. In the city the work was coiniuenccd an hour later. I 

91 
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Section VI.-LEGISLATION. 

546.— Notification No. 1. of 1890.— We have already referred to the 
Jti^solution of Government jiuhlislied in the Jarida on wliich was taken to 

ufHAver the purpose of a ( ensiis Act for these dominions. The state of the country 
and the condition of the people are so peculiar that it was not considered advisalilt* 
to pass a s|>eeial (Vnsus Act for fear of incurring odium. The liesolution Avas 
drafted and approved hy the Census Committee and ultimately issued under the 
orders of His Exeelleney the i^Iinister, It was addressed to all the employes of 
this (Jovernmeiit as well as to the general public. As a heginning, this Avas consi- 
dered enough, and no douht it provi^d in tlie long run eminently fittcfl for tlie 
purpose Avhicli it was Intended to s(uwe. Incases of particular diifieulty as Avell 
as in special cases, it was necessary to invoke the assistance of His Excelleney to 
issue special orders to meet them. 

647. — Special Notification regarding the answering of 

enumerator’s questions. — Numerous (‘omplaints having been receivcfl from 
th(‘ A’arious ])urts of the dominions, ngarding the reliisal to answer the enumerator’s 
questions ooncerniiig the ages and civil condition of femiil(‘s, it was found necessary 
to l)»‘ing tlie matter to the notice of His K.ycclhaicy t!u' Minister. A Notice was then 
issiK'd under the ordi'rs of His Kxe(‘ll(‘.ncy to the public in tlie ( a[)ita! as Avell as 
in the districts, that any person relusing to answer any question necessiry lor the 
purpost^ of making entrl(‘s in rliii Census Sclieduh', Avlien put by the emimeratia*, 
or refusing to give information regarding the ages and civil condition of the females 
of lii.s hons(*liold, Avonld lay liimself ojjcn to criminal prosecution and jmnishmeiit 
for diso]?e<lience of ( ioverniiKair orders. 

In para, 2(il abov<», wliile disiais.sing the accuratw of the civil condition statis- 
tics, we said : \Vc iiave every reason to lu*lievi‘ tliat the statistics in relation to the 
civil condition of the pcojile, tiken as a whole, are fairly a(‘curate.” Tlie inaccuracy 
in tlie age Ntatlstics cannot, as avc have already pointed out, be traced to any un- 
vdllingiiess on the jiart of the ejiunu*ratc<l population to give out the real iiiets. 
1'hc cause is rather to he I’ound in the ignorance on that head that so largely pn‘- 
vails. Hat this ]>lea cannot be urged in the ease of civil condition. The Notifi- 
cation above rcfcired to, must liave liud n(;t a little to do Avith the decrease of 
98 {)er <'.ent. in the numher of {*cmal(‘.s who.^e civil condition wUvS uiKsjieeified in LS81, 
as ex<*mpHiied by the actuals of71,L()8 females of unspecified civil condition in 
1881 against 1,4S() females at the (Vnsus of 1891. 

648. — Attitude of the people. —This being the .second (.!ensus in these 
dominions, the peojile ha<l got over their Avildest fe.u’s and met the Census operations 
in a pi.cific spirit, though tiieiv were not AAuinting instance.'^ to shoAv that the old 
s()irit yet lingered in a few dnrkcorjiors of these A’ast dominions. The Arabs and the 
Sikhs were the clas.sc-.s that gave the greatest trouble. The attitude of the latter, in 
j\‘!at On to their ohstiuction in the course of the^ operation of affixing numbers 
to the ]ious(*s, has already been touched upon, as well as the steps taken to overcome 
tiu* difliculty. In the case of the Arabs, as Avell as the Mussulmans generally, avIio 
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observe the puidali sjsteui, (jiicstuHis relatiujf to the f'ciuiiles of f,li< !i* household 

were particularly unwelcome. The Arabs refused to answer (luostioiis regardiiif.- 
their females, particularly to give their names and ages. The Military Scen;tar\’ 
had to be addressed oii the subject. After consideration, it was resolved not to 
press the |)eople, who had any objections on that iHshalf, to give the names of their 
females, provided their relationship with the head of the family, such as wife, sist<‘r. 
mother, daughter, &e., was made eviejent. Some of the nohlemeu iu the City and 
members of the wealthier elasscs iu the distriets did not very miu li like the idea *>f 
affixing numWs to their bouses. A little explanation regarding the neeessity »)1 
the operation soon disanned opposition. 


'The attitude of the {x'oplc may again be gathered from the district n'ports 
which refer to the following oet-urnmees. In the ilistrict of Atrafi-Halda a])atwari 
was accused of levying a hlacktnail of nine pies per house that was niimhenid. A 
prosecution was instituted, hut the a(;cused was ac(juitt.ed for want of jn-oof. in 
the district of Naldrug, a poli<'e,inun assaulted the enninerator when (luestioned 
about the name ol his wife. He was prosecuted and punished for his tenierily in 
obstructing the Census work. 


In the district of (itdhurga. a. in/dtiitt.'iJi, on the final Oen>us night, wms drunk 
and (Usorlerl V. He drew his swoi’d and threaUaied to atf iek an ennmerati'r on hi- 
roumls. The police jiroinptly ari’csted ihe drunkaiil and kejjt him sale in tin* loek- 
lij) for the night. l)i the district of llidar, a policeman was mischievous on the (innl 
night, hut was fined fer his ]):iiiis. fn the same district a very serious <’ase was 
rejjortc<l in wliieh a Jagirdar was charged with having sla^t at a poliei^ .Jemadar in 
the execution ol his <luty ami wounded him, though not mortallv. I he ease came 
up before the dudieiul Assistaiil, who was iiielined ai first to allow a eonipromise in 
the matter. Hut a timely imprc-ssioii was niad<; ou the mind (.f that, ottieta- v.f the 
gravity of the ofleiice and the necessity of awarding an eNemi»larv pimishmeni. fhe 
accused, alter trial, was emivicte l ami seiiteimed to two years' imprisonment and a 
fine of two hundred rupees, or in defiudt another year's imjwisonmeiit. Thi-- pun- 
ishment had a salutary (dfect on th(! people, wlm hygm to appre -iate the imperial 
and iniperi4)iis inip.>rt«tn<’e ut’tlio (•Vnsiis. 

643.— Complaints a<?ainst Jagirdars.-Tu the iVotiiieatiou above 

referml to, the attention of all -lagirdars, ^lakJitadais, &( ., who vvdt not 
granted the privilege of censussing their own estates, was drtivvn to the t.u r 
that the Census was an T.i.perial nn<lcrttiki..g, and tht.t fluty were expected to give 
every kind of helj) to the district ..ffieitds in carrying out the nctessavy 
arrangeuicts within fheir r.tspecrive Jagirs. Makhta. vtc. Cv.mplainls l.avmy 
suksoquently been receive-! from c. rtalu 'I'-dm.-lars r-.g-r-liug tint m,hnere.u.e -l.s- 
played by .-ertain Jttfrirdars, -i--., a s-yon.l ^ .mti-.t vvtvs issu.t,l muler the onlers ol 
His Excellency tlie Minister that the dagirs ot snob p-Wsons as ohstrm-te.l the 
Census work Vould lx confis-tvte-l temporarily. A Conuniru-e suhs-t.,ueut y^ 
sJt on the 11th Azur 1300.4’. to -liscuss the suhi-ct and s.dmnt p.opos.ils to 
Government. The Committ'ee rc-^n^^ Firs t lahupl ars he .nv^-l 
■ ^ ♦ rriuted ill the Appendix. 
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Suggestions ior the future. [Part L— EnumeraW 


with authority (1) to attach the Jagirsofsuch Jagir.lars as intentionally pJace.1 
ohstocles in the way of, or neglecte.i to help, the ccanpletion of the Census work 
in such Jagirs ; (2) to keep such Jagirs under attachment till the completion 
ot the (ycnsus w oi k , and (.1) to communiemte with the (.Census office immediately after 
t lie final enumeration, regarding removal of such attachment when the Census 

Superintendent shall submit a Guznrish (memorandum) to His Excellency for his 
< >r(ler8. 


^ These proposals were sanctioned by the Minister and duly communicated to the 
I ahaidars, who were at the same time cnjoinctl to exercise their newly conferml 
powm-s with the greatest discretion. During the course of the Census operations 
the following .Jagir villages were attached : — 


STATEMENT No. 242. 


DiVtriot, 

Taluq. 

Name of village. 

Nature of 
tenure. 

j Owner. 



1. Kashwaram. 

Jagir. 

Qhtilam Hussain Khau, 

j 


j 2, Annnawarain. 

Makhta. 

Sndhu Seethiali. 

Nalgonda ... 

Nalgonda 

! Ugandi. 

Jagir, 

Mir Thnhavoor Ali, 



1 4, Sivaimnguda. 

Makhta. 

‘Sultan Navraz Jung Bahadur. 



! 5. Piinmpftlli. 

i 

Agrahar. 

Lutchrnanna, 


Wlien tlic final cnumenKion was over, the Taluqdar concerned was written to on 
llie suhje<-t of the removal of the athielunent. He was advised to obtain tbc 
necessary orders of (iovernmeni cither through the Census „ffi,-e or thromdi the 
Kev.mue Secivtariat. Though the Taluqdar was several times called upon for 
.1 ii'ply, none has been received us to what action was taken. 


550.-Suggestions for the future— The orders an.l notifications 

issued by command of His Highness and under the orders of His JOxeelleiiey to facili- 
tate the work of the ( Viisus n„ the present odrasion. are very important and useful, 
bcause they serve as preecdents ibr the future. Moreover, the ],eople take more 
kindly to an order already promulgated, simply on the grouial ofits havin<r been in 
loree tor a nnniber ofyi-ars. Tile notification published in tlie Appemlix, as well 
as the ooirespon, let.ee on the file relating thereto, will form a very good liasis 

lor rhcfutiiro Provincial Superintendent to frame the draft of a Census Act for 
t hese Dominions. 
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Section Vll.-SPEGIAL MEASURES. 

551. — Municipalities. — As we liavcalrciMly seen, the Census of the iurf^er 
towns in the districts that were administered by Municipalities, which in this Pro- 
vince are purely Government institutions, was taken under the direct sn)»ervision 
of the District officers. The independent (’ensus char<fe enjoyed hy tho Municli)a- 
lities was only in the case of the City and the Clnidar^fliat Municipalities. Tlie 
procedure adopted in the Municipalities differed hut little from that i)rescribed. 

552. — Census of Cantonments.— The Rejfuiar Troops of His 
Highness the Nizam’s Government, were censussed thr<mgh their rcsix!etive 
commanders. Instructions and Forms were from time to time supplied to 
the commanders in the same way as to the Taliuplars of districts. The i’rovmcial 
Superintendent, during his tours, had occasion to inspect the Census arraiigemeiits 
in the military lines in the districts, and found that everything was .lone in a 
systematic and satistuebory manner, especially in Gnlhurga. 

In 1881, tiic census of the Hritish cantonmenis of Secunderabad, Trimul- 
gberry, P.olariun and the contingent stations in the districts, as well as of Hie 
Presidency Bazaars and tlic Railways was accomplished ilircctly under the onhrs 
of the British Resident The same procedure wa.s adopted in 1891, with every 

success. 

663 -Public Institutions, &C.-Thc census of jails ami Imspitals was 
taVen by the responsible officers in charge. On the morning aftir the final Census, 

,1,. cuuLrata. Wk,. aft.r .taly fll W in, on thcincy.on.n.gbt, w. rc 

hnneW (.ver Ui the eupcriutanlcnt of the charge. The , 

ofthe Dcccan Mining Company narrowly esc^tpol '>emS 

I,;,, cement of l'ei.rn»r, 1»01 no pmhmm.ry 
eiramerauon. Till atout the i i|„„ Uc.i.leney antl.o. 

Cenmt. arrangements tat Wen ma,l - 1 ■ ^ 

rlties had undertaken the ennmem i„n„»tlate onlers 

t turned out that these arc.i& i.w ^ ^ 

weretan^l to the Talmphn. — Censns, 
ont the preliminary arrangement Fehririrv I8W. h“t ”»i»g to tlie 

The work -““moneed so » 

energy of the pensons entrusted ^ I arrangements were complete- 1 

Company’s Agent through their stall, the census 

in proper time. 

. The form of the liousctholdcr’s 

e54.-HOUSellOlder S thatpre«iritol in liritish India 

»l.e.lnlcrorKnr<.peans«ndtan»mmw» .,„„.Chri.tians also, honse. 

(given m the Appenchn.) _ schedules printed in the different 

holder’s schedules were supp ic . people to whom such , 

vemacnlarawre ntiiisad id Goremment ofli- 

schedules were distribiltei ^ orTehsildar and upwards. The 

eials, in tlie city mid the inoiassil, ol the grad. 
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folhuviiif^ staUiineiit f«ivi!s an idea of the exj)en(liture of liouseholdcr’s schedules. 
It .showh that ftivat circiims])ertu)ii was exercised iu the issue of loose forms to 

li(>ii.-.ehol<k’rs, 

STATEMENT No. 24;5. 


No. 

DiatnivL 


No. of houaoholdtii'a bclioduiea spout. 



Urdu. 

M.irathi. 

Tulugu. 

Cauareso. 

Total. 

1 

Hidar 


5 

225 

300 



630 


Mailak 


... 

... 

... 

ioo 

• •• 

100 

a 

Klgandal 



100 

... 


... 

loo 

4 

Indur 


Nose para 

te scbudii 

les used. 





Sirpiir Tamlur ... 


... 

100 

• • • 


• • • 

100 

a 

Waoiiijiai 


50 

6U 

... 

... 

• •• 

110 

7 

AoTili Hnlda 


••• 

200 

... 

300 

... 

500 

H j 

Maliliiibnagar ... 


.. 

1 

... 

UK 


25't) 

1) 

Nal^onda ... ... 


•No iiifor 

inalioii. 





10 i 

Guli>ui^a 


1 15 

2U(> 

... 

m00 

... 

215. 

11 

UHicliiir ... 


: i 

1 40 

25 

20 

100 

217 

!•-' 

Naldrng 


I lu 1 

srj 

25 

... 

, , 

70 

1;‘. 

, l.iiigMi-ur 


No infor iiiAtioii. 


1 

1 


11 

1 r.iih 



aor> 

• • » 


1 

••• 

:m 

15 

1 Saiidfr ... 


... 

200 


... 

*** 

2dU 

10 

1 I’ai’IdiRui 




255 

,,, 

... 1 

255 

17 

1 Aurangabad 


No iufur nintioii. 





18 

10 

! Cliadargliat M iiiiicijtality 
j City Muuici|inlity 


} 

3,000 

... 

i 

• • • 

3,000 


■r 


666.— Railway census.— T lie census of the niovin<( p<)[>ul}ition on the 
Ksiilways oa the nij!;lit of the Hnul cnuiiienitiou as well us of the resident pojmlution 
wit Ilia Iviiilway limits, was undertaken hy the respective Railway authorities. 
Tlie greatest lenj^ih of the Railway line within this RrovinccisworkedljyH.il. 
the Wizam’s Guaranteed State Jtuilway, and the (circular issued hy the a\gent is 
therefore ju’inted in the appendix to sliow liow the work Avas carried out. 
Alter the enumeration was over, the Ixioks Avere collected and forwarded liy the 
liailway authorities to the rroviiicial Superintendent of CV.nsus Operations, l^>erar. 
The llgures furnished hy the latter Avere compiled into the Im[)orial tables of 
this Province at the Hyderabad Census office. 

666.— Fairs. — At an early stage of the operations the district officers were 
K'quired to furnish a statement showing the fairs or festivals within their re- 
spective jurisdictions ijiat coincided in date Avith the date of the final Census. No 
instances Averc reported for special instructions from any of the districts. This 
immunity which the mofussil administration enjoyed from any disarrangement 
likely to ensue from this cause was more than counterbalanced by the coinci- 
dence of the "^Sandal,” or inauguration, ceremony of the Moulii Ali Urus Avith tlie 
night of the 26th February 1891. The following memorandum, prepared by the 
Census SujxiriiiUmdeut at the time, fully setsfortli the difficulties anticipated aud the 
sugg-'.-stions made by him to ensure correct enumeratVon. 
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MEMORANDUM. 

On the conjunction of tho Monk Ali Urus with the date fi.vod for the final 

The fair, well known ns the Mouk Ali Urus, annually attracts a vast cononurso of people 
and the inaugurating “Samlul” ceremony full.s on the Kith of Rajah laos. conv.ponding 
to the 2Gth February 18!)1, the date fixed for taking the Ocmisus iu'll. H.’s Domioions and 
throughout the whole of India. This coincideuce will disturb the elaborate arraueemenls 
made to ensure accuracy in the liiiul cikmeratiou of tlic people, and some speeial "im tlio.l 
must theR‘fore be devi-sed to obviutt' flic aiiticipafed derani^^ciiuMit. 

The fair is bold at a distance of eight miles from the <.'it>, ami, .m an .ncrag. esliiuute, 

is attended by not less than 1,25,000 people, comijosisl of all classes of the liiy’ 

amongst them the givater part of ‘the nobility aud gentry .d' Hyderabad, « it h many of tho 
Euroxjeali aud Eurasian i*esideuts of tin* suburbs and coiitonincnfs. 

It is foared 1 hut tb« diHicultie.s of Inking the Census in (ho midst ut* tli«‘ Pt lebrafiun ui‘ 
tho Urus would prove insiiporablo. 


The multitude assembled at the Mouhi Ali at tlie linn* ai)[)oin(ed lor eniinieratiun would 
be nioinentanly augmented by throug.s traversing, on foot and in every iU‘sorii)fion ol* vehicle, 
the roads which converge to the site of tlie fair. Moreover, ihe. Urns is nuule iheoeeasion of a 
genertd carouse amongst the lower orders of the people, many of whom would hi* in various 
fituges of intoxication, and all more or los.s incapable of alfording, or iudi.spost d fo givt*, (lie 
required information. 

To essay to lake tlie census of a huge surging crowd would be usoh‘ss and fruifl(*ss, as 
the attempt to check the influx of visitors in order to obtain from them the reijuisife parti- 
culars, which, unless an army were employed, would be as impossible as it would bo to arrest 
the course of a river. 

Thus the task of taking the census at Moula Ali on the night of the ‘iOlli hVhruai v 
next in the form and manner prescribed — of elieiliiig from the individual members of so l.n-ge 
and lieterogeiieous an assemblage— -all tho needful details would manifestly be a matti r of 
sheer inipossilnlity. 

Under these circuvistanees, there appears to be hut three courses pen for adopiion, if 
the directions of the Uoveriiiiiciit of India are to be complied with. 


I. The first of these W'ould h(*, to proclaim tho pjstponemeiit of tlie Urus by the is.suo 
of a long ^fotifleatiou explaining the reasons for this measure, directing that the Sandal 
ceremony should bo performed on the night of the L^dth February by a small gatlieriug of 
picked men only, and fixing the general celebration of the fe.stival a few days later. 


This, at first sight, would appear to be an easy aud feasible .solution of the dilemma. 
But such is the force of haint, and tho strength of custom, that it is extremely qiK'stkm- 
able whothor an order of aoveriiment vvouhl U likely to prove more elfeetual in pivventing the 
celebration of tlie festival at the usual time and place, than would the promulgation of an edict 
iu England avail, to induce the mu.sses to put olf the celebraliou of Chris! mas. 

11 The Goveruimvit of India might be applied to, to change tho date fix -*d for taking 

/ 

the final Ceiisu.s. 


It is not, howover, in the least likely that any such application would h.- acceded to. . 
III. La.stly, with the i'oas,’,nt aud co-operation of the IlcDidcmt, the final enumeration 
might be made in the City, the Residency Bazaars, the suburha aud the ca itonmeuts, three 
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or four (lays boforo the 2Cth February. If this course bo adopted, the following regulations 
will have to be enforced; — 

(1) A local area should be fonned, comprising the City, the Ecsidcncy Bazaars, 
Chadderghat and suburbs, Secunderabad, its suburbs and cantonments, Golcouda, 
^c., for this special final enumeration. 

(2) After the taking of this local final enumeration, police or military guards should 
be posted at the Railway Stations and all the roads of ingress to this cnuincrutcd 
area. 

(3) Together with these guards a sufficient number of enumerators should bo appoint- 
ed at these roads to duly register each incomer ; and to furnish each out-goer with 
a ticket exempting him from further enumeration. These latter should bo directed 
to make over such tickets to the enumerator on the morning of the 27th 
February or the night of the 26th. This process is to continue until the morning 
of the 27th. Form 1, for registering the out-goers is appended. Besides tliis, 
every enumerator should be supplied with a sufficient number of ordinary schedules 
or enumeration books for making the proscribed entries in uccorduiicc with tho 
Census rules. 

(4) All births and deaths within the enumerated area, during this short interval, 
should ho carefully registered by Police officers in Forms 2 and 3 appended. 
These forms should be transmitted by the Police Commissioner through the city 
and suburban Municipalities to tho Census Department. A statement will tht'ii 
bo prepared showing the Division, Circle and Block where the birth or death 
occurred. 

In conclusion, it may ho added, that should the date be not altered for this local 
enumeration, tho final enumeration of Hyderabad and its suburbs will bo totally unreliable, 
inasmuch ns almost half tho adult malo population of this locality will be at the TJrus, and 
the females, children and tho servants at home would’ never bo able to furnish the particulars 
required for the final enumeration or might refuse to be questioned by the enumerators, 

FORM No. 1. 

For persons who go out o f the local area. 

Nutno of tho yoTno of the 
placo to*which rolioo Station 

Name of the Malo • ho goes, ?>., tho where tho 

pArnoii or Religion. Ago. iiumo of V’^ilhigo, ontrio*? in this 

who starts. Pomttlo. Taluq, District, form have been 

or tho Province made and 
of Rntish India, tiukets issued. 
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FOU:il Ko. i>. 


For hirths. 



A Oom.nittee^snW.inently sal on (I..- ll'tii UrtoPer 1890 f . cunsi.l. r (he 
subject and devise means for mlciiuately in.-etinfi; the (blliculty. 'llic lollowmjr 
e.xtract from tlieir proceedin'-.! depicts the ])ropo,sals subinitloJ, which tluly received 
the '>:iuctu)ii of Hi^ Lxcclleiit}' the Miiii&lci, ^ 
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Kjcfracf from iliG Proceedings of the Committee held on Sunday , the Idlh Octoher ]S90, 

AfLc r (li.scMi.s.sion, it wiis resolved, as tlio date of tlio final Census cannot be altered, and 
the postpononient of the Urns is impossible, and further as notwithstanding the adoption 
.spe ;ial arrangements for the enumeration of the community and the expenditure of large 
.^nms fur its accomplishment, it may be impossibl(3 to obtain correct re.sults, on account of 
l.'irge crowds of people being constantly on the move — crowds mostly composed of people 
who have already been ennmeruted at the first round in the city, suburbs, and the districts 
while at Ihoir homes, that the following measures shall be adopted: — 

(1) On the in'glit of tlio final Census iu the city, suburbs, and the districts, if thero are 
any, who arc absent from their homes, and if it be known that they have gono to witncs.s tho 
llrus at Muiila-ali, the wonis Moula-ali ** shall be written against their names iu red ink 
and such persons shall bo considered as present at tho fair. 

(2) Intimation of tlii.s procM'diire should be given to tlio Ro.sidency authorities, so that 
tlie same rule may bo at]oj)ted in localities under tho British. 

AUliougli by thi.s procedure the few persons from beyond tho Dominions of His High- 
ness the Nizuin, coming into Hyderabad aud its suburbs and to Moula-ali between tho 
la.st date of the preliminary Census and the final Cen.sus, will be exeludcd from enumeration,’ 
the (lifTerenco ari.’^ing from tho exclusion of these outsiders will be trifiing indeed when 
cf)rnp!ired with the errors that will arise by enumerating the people assembled on the 
night of the final Census at Moula-ali. 

The. Imperial (Vnsus ( Vunmissioiior Mr. Baines visited tli (3 State on the 
iS'ovefiiber 1<S!)(). AYliile hen*, tli(3 subject was discussed among Mr. Ihunes, 

INawal) ]\ro]isin-ul-mulk Iiuhadur, the Financial Secretary, and the Provincial Su[)er- 
intendimt. Tlio eoiiolusions arrived at are embodied in Mr. Baines’ Inspection 
Note, printed in the Appendix. 

657. — Travellers by road— The enumeration of travellers by road was 
eftectiMl ])y means of enumerators drawn from tlie ranks of the l%)li(?e. They were 
snppllerl with a number of blank enumeration forms and tieke^ts. When a 
iravell(‘r was found to po^sciss no ticket, to sliow that be laid been enurneraied 
c-lsewliere, lie was at onee enumerated and a ticket given liini. Tlie next 
nioi ning tlie scliedulcs thus tilled in, vv(*re handed over to the supervisors of tlie 
('ireh's, an<l wen*, by them, inelmled iu the enuineratioii bi^oks for llieir respective 
blocks. There w(*re not many travellers, (‘xeept those going to, or ri turning from, 
siieli fairsjis tho Moula-ali liras. The arrangements were cpiitc adeijuate to meet 
the eemtingeuey. 

658. — Vagrants and nomads. — The preliminary census of vagrants 
and nomadi(‘ trilu's was arranged to be taken just a couple of days or so before the 
tinal night, in onler to minimise the nuinher of alterations, &e., on the latter occa- 
sion. (Iroiips of tliosG vagrants and noinads were thus rensussed in tliose villages 
wlie.re it was ascertained they intended to stay on the final night. In the case of 
(*(a*laiu of tlicse tribes, whicli partake of the eliaracteristics of siispiidous criminal 
triiicj?, jiolieemon usually accompany them to prevent tlie commission of crime. 
In these instances, the police oflicials w'cre made to do duty for enumerators on the 
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iinal night. It was easy enmneratiug the HiM,luise.l fi.rest tribes, n,r tliey a.v 
generally to Ix^ found on the outskirts of villages in the plains. Ib.t the enume- 
ration of the forest tribes proper, such ns Phils and (londs. ..auseda .-ertai-i a.nounr 
of inconvenience, not unoften attended with .langer to the lives of the enumerat..rs 
and the village menials who set out on the final night ^^itb torches t<. light their 
way to the rude habitations of the. hill tribes. A .lay c.aisus for th.'se tracts was 
recommended by the Imperial Census Commissioner, but the practical .lillicnlties in 
the way of marking off the areas occupual by these tribes prevented the adoption of 
tliJit reconimeiulalion. 


659.— Census of certain villages outside the Province.— Tin: 

Collector of Dharwar having reported to the Pombay (iovernm.'nt that, owing to 
the great distance of the village of Pabadardini (of the (bijan.lekar dagir, Taluk 
Row) from the village of Row, it will be la-actieally ini|..).ssible fbr the Mamlatdar 
to exercise any suj)crvision over the Census enumerator ol tin* said village of 
Pabadardini, a retpiest was made by the P.imbay (lovernment to inebide it, It.r the 
purposes of .supervision in the nearest Hyderabad Census circle utid to adoi)t tin- 
same procedure with regard to it as with the, other villages in tint eirele, with tin- 
exception that the Pombay (Viisiis Superintendent would snji|>ly the cminu-mtion 
book, whicl), after the (V-risus night, should be signed by the Supervisor of tin- 
circle ainl made over by him to the Kulkiirni for delivery to the Mamlatdar ol 
R.)w, instCMid of dcspiitdicd witll tlic oduM’s to tlu? Tcdisildar ol‘ the 

Tjilu<i ill A\diicli tlie circle is situated. 1'his reciuost was rea<lily acceded to. 

Besides the vilhiiTC in tlic Dliarwar district, above referred to, tlie supervision 
of the census of wliieli Avas uiiderlak(Mi liy the llydiTahad (!ensus Office, the ecaisus 
of certain villages in tlie Kistiia district of tin? Madras fbvsidciicy, belonging to the 
HydoraViad territory bad to be takiai in hand. The Afadras SiiperiutcMnlent Inving 
excluded these villages fi-oni the Madras Cfaisiis on the; ground of want of jnrisdie- 
tion, a efaniniunication was re(H*iviMl from the Madras (foveniiiuait on (he subjf^ef. 
After olitaiuinga list of the villagib' coiieeriu'd, nee(‘ssary instructions Avere issued 
to the TaliKjdars of the adjoining districts of llis Iliglmess’ iloniiiiions to niako- 
arrangcineiits for including them in the ( Vn.sus circle.s sitn il(*d ruMnvst to (hern. 
Tlie folIoAving statement gives the names of th(‘ villages Avith their luiialities ntul 
the districts under Avliicji tliey avcH' n'spectively incIu«l(M], 
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.STATE.MKXT Xo. 21-1. 



Vilbigo. 

L<J>Jality. 

under 
wliiiih iu- 
o'luiitnl. 

1 

1 ) 



Burnvjincha... ... ... 

Muliftily 

Tartyal .iml the villf’^es of I, 

and Gauiatkur ... J 

rnllii|.}ii\<l 

Allipuiain, lininlct ol‘ Zalui ^ahilla 

ncvji^nnta and jMolmrjiedpuinni, hamlet f 
ol' Kudadu ... ... ^ 

Ktirm^alhi, Oudihaiidn, Krdlagunta, f 

K'iitH»:;n(h'iii and (diiimnln ... 1 

Allii)ii<<iirain} Jhitrhin-ddiiiallicin and f 
Ki&liiapunirn, hamlet of .Mumignhi \ 

Sirijmrarii, Ki^tnapniam, Alliur ami Matur 
'V'angtnid ... ... ... ... ... 

A’luiiunalli ... ... 

Clienmir ... 

o^iultiigudeiii 

Kagliiuijidliagiidcm 

Ni/nm’s (jlosavid ... ... ... ... 

iilumavarHni ... ... 

(icpavanun ... ... ... 

iJiulimaurapnlii ... ... .4. | 

Vcnkainpurafii ... 

lUiaiiuapad 
Snl)lia\ Hgudem 
Knm’linparia 

(.laimuai-nd, Tcknlapalli, C'lukkalagudem | 
ami rallfisdniiindj ... ... j 


About .3 miles south of Kavnrid Tq, 

About 6 miles east uf .Aj;rj])alli do. 

.About 3 miles south of Kanehekacherla... 

About 18 miles north of Bander,.. 

Close to Anjaniptiram hamlet 

Situated between 'rakkt^hiprtiid in Nandi- 
gama Talnq ami Komurbauda in Muna-| 
gala Ziimindnri 

On the. mad from Liiigagiri to Jagglapettl 
in Nandigama Talmj 

Between Naiidignimi 'raliU] and Vissniua-I 
pett 

Near Tunikeped 


i>o. 

Hhagnvmilapupam 

do. 

do. 


Do. 

Ytruim.adii 

iU). 

do. 


Do. 

DciMuva ram 

do. 

do. 

^ .p 

E 5 

Do. 

Tiniviir A Haiupet do. 

do. 

O 'rt 

Do. 

Akkapal ( in 

d.). 

do. 

s i 

Do. 

British (irosavid 

do. 

do. 

*- 

Do. 

Kottapalli 

do. 

do. 

Ec 

Do. 

Viiiji”a<lopH 

do. 

do. 

2-3 

P a 

J)o. 

Kompinwilla nml 



.E* ^ 


Malinv ai'L*m 

do. 

do. 

-E rt 

Do. 

Kihliniiowpallem 

do. 

do. 


Do. 

t3hniianip(‘tt 

do. 

do. 

P ^fj 

Do. 

Kokilampad 

do. 

do. 

O 

Do. 

Komireddipalii 

do. 

do. 


Lung octwocn the villa” 

;t3 in 

tlip V.’SHam- 

rz 

pi-U Division 

... 



; 

£ 




<u .:z 

t- i- 

<U 

CQ 

I 

E. 5 

P 


a 

p •- 
CS ai 

£ bo 
-2 


Section VIIL-PINAL CENSUS. 

660. — Census evening. — Kluborate arrmi^vnicuts were inudo fur the 
tiikinn uftlio fiiml Ct'nMis uii ilie night of tlie ^hlh of Fehniury 1^91, liutli hi the 
r*;i|)ital and tlic districts. The cause uf the flay f)eh]g fixed three dtivs after tlie fill] 
iiinoii has alreatly l)eeii ineiiliutied. In the ea]>itah ininioiliately after luuuu-rise, Ihe 
'duiiiieraturs attended each ])y a guardian uf the jHihlle |)eaee, and a eouly carr\'iny a 
basket fur luusii seliednh's, Ae., and a liglit'ed ]ain|), strulli^d forth on their 
atijiuinted errand. Tiie services uf the emjduyes of all dejiart merits of tin* 
(i^)vernni‘(*nt Irail been placed at tlie disposal of the censnssiiig’ authorities botli in 
tl:e city and in the dislricls, and the agency re<|uired was fully met liy tire a<le(]uale 
supply. In the inofnssii, the emiiiKTafors vverc accompanied (*itlier by a {Kiliceinaii 
or a village menial. The <ady difficulty met with, was in the ease of the visitors 
to tlio Moula*ali Urns, which caused no small amount of anxiety. ^J'hc arrange- 
nienls made, liowevcr, appear to have secured as eori’eet results as were possible 
under the eirciuiislanees of the case. 

661 —Supervision of Final Census.— It has already been pointed out 
that orders lia<l lieen issued in the several departments of Government directing the 
employes to help in the ( ensus on the final night. Ifoth the superintendents and 
tlic supervisors were constantly on tlie move on the niglit uf the final enumeration, 
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checking the work of the eimmcrators. The Tahui.lars an.l the Telisildars alsu 
supervised the work at their respective hciwl-cpiarters, while the Provincial Sui)er- 
intendent went his rounds in the capital. 

562.— Accuracy of the final Census.— From the strict supervision 

exercised on the night of the final Census, there is every reason to helieve that the 
fiiud Census statistics are quite accurate. Thu only disturbing factor, however, 
was the Mt)ida-ali Urus. If we take the smaller jmmiKa- of unspeeilied entries 
in the schedules as a test of accuracy, Ave fiml that ihe enumeration of ISO 1 
compares very tavourably with that of 1881. The following statement is given to 
exemplify the above. 

S'l'ATEMENT No. 245. 





1891. 

mi. 

Poroontiigo 
of d('i;ro.iM3 
of 1S91 IlgiirtM 
over thnso 
of Ibbl. 

• 

Title of Table. 

NuTubLM' of 
unaiKMiillod 
entries. 

Peioi'iitago 

Oil 

population. 

Niinibor of 
wnspttcifitid 
eiitnCK. 

Pei'ft'utHgo 

ou 

pupulutiuD. 

-VII. A. 

Ago by Religion — 

All Religioua ... 

io,f>r>3 

0*1 

161,718 

1*7 

93*6 

VIL 11.' 

Do. 

Hiudua 

5,10G 

0-06 

61,127 

0-7 

9*16 

C. 

Do. 

lSIu8saImau<; ... 

G.1-8 

0-5 

99,132 

10*7 

94-.8 

D. 

Do. 

Clii'isliaiiB 

3 

0 01 

103 

O'S 

97-1 

K. 

Do. 

Sikli.<) 

2 

0-00 

915 

25-0 

99H 

F. 

Do. 

I'arttiiJ... 

1 

0*1 

21 

3'3 

95'3 

G. 

Do. 

Jains 

0 

00 

120 

2*0 

95-0 



^ Uniiuirricd ... 

4,802 

0-1 

; 38,613 

1-7 

87’2 

VIII. Civil Coiidit'ou by 

1 Marriuti ... 

2,C80 

0*04 

40,091 

0 8 

93'2 

Age — All Religions. 

1 Widowed 

905 

0-08 

14,210 

12 

93*2 



Urnupocificd ... 

2,00U 

31-5 

71,701 

9-4 

97 -r. 


563. — Testing of final Census.— The morning sucaiecding the final 
Census night, the enumerators took their booksand the h(insehoMers’ schedules they 
had collected to the supervisors 'of their respective circles. The enumerators’ 
Abstracts in their respective books were made up by the enumerators theinsehes. 

The supervisor on receipt of the bm)ks handed ov.ii- the books of one enuiAcrator l.. 
another and had the totals checked. Ecsides this process the supervisor personally 
checked each book as it came finally into his hands. After thus satisfying hnn<elt 
of the correctness of the figures ami the accuracy of the entries generall)-, he took 
the Ixioks of his circle to the superintendent of his charge. Here .50 jicr cent, of t he 
books brought by one supervisor Avere checkcil by another, the suiieruitendent 
himself checking 10 per cent, of the books of his charge. 

564. — Collection and despatch of books. &c.-As soon as tin- 

charge .abstracts, prepared in the manner referred to i.r the last ], receding pan.grapii. 
we^^ready, these abstmets t<)gkher with the enumeration books were desi.atched 
the district head-quarters in cl'iarge of one of tl^: supervisors who was invariably a 
clerk in the local Revenue Office. As soon as the l>ooks reached the district hea.l- 


94 
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(juartcrs, the clirirj:»e t(jtuls Avere compiled into a district abstract and communicated 
to the (V'nsus office in the cajatal, cither by AVire or special post {(jhunr/rii), l^he 
hooks came in, a few days later, in charge of the district census clerks. Information 
for file Prov isional Statement vvliich was wired to the Imperial Census Commissioner 
from the ea|)i/al, was not furthcoming in time from the exempted noblemen^ who 
had to lie a<ldresscd specially for the })urpose. 

m 

Section IX.-CONOLUDINQ REMARKS. 

566. — District Reports. — Itt a previous paragraph Ave touched upon 
lh(‘. Progress Re[)orfs that were calle<l for from each district toshoAV the progress of 
flic jireliminary Census operations. On the completion of the preliminary as \\x*Il 
as tlie liiial Census, a circular Avas issued ciilling Upon the District Talucplars and 
otli(Tst!ntrnsted Avith the Census AAaa'k, to submit detailed reports of the operations 
for the Census under tlieir respective jurisdictions. The heads of information called 
for Avere thus siimmarise<l : — 

1. Geography. — Geographical details, with maps (if available). Details of area and 
village list, 

2. Organisation. — Formation of Census areas. Number of charges, circles and 
blocks, as finally revised. In districts where there are cantonments or Municipalities, the 
number of blocks, hQ,i in thorn should bo shown separately. 

8. Agency. —Number of charge superintendents, supervisors and enumerators and 
the classes from which they were drawn. 

4. House numbering.— Village and block lists. Definition of 'Miouso ; mode of 
numbering ; dates of commencement aud completion. How checked. Average number of 
houses per block in towns aud villages, 

b. Schedules* — Distribution of schedules. Number of schedule books audlanguagos 
iu which tlu*y were. 

0. Instruction of Agency. — Mode of instruction. Distribution of instructions and 
circular's. 

7. Preliminary Record. —When cummenced. Extent of checking and testing. 
Dcgi'ce of accur acy of the work done. 

8. f'inal Census. — Time occupied. Extent of supervision. " Help from other depart- 
ments. Special enumcrutors and reserve. Travellers by road and arrangements made in 
connection with fairs and markets, marriages aud festivals. Preparation of abstracts. 
Collection aud despatch (Circular No. G of 1800 F.) of books aud schedules. 

9. Difficulties. — Difficulties experienced, with dates, and bow overcome. Police aid 
whtm and how availed of. Any appeal to the legislature. Attitude of the people; sug ges- 
tions for the future, 

* » 

10. Accuracy. — Correctue.ss of record with opinion and reasons, 

11. Cost.— Details of Census expenditure* ^ • 

12. Conclusion. — Remarks on the zeal and energy with which officers did the Census 
work. 
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^ Reports, in resp<;nse to tho circular, were receiv,-.! from the districts, the citv 
and suburban municipalities and a few of the exe.uptod nohUmum a«,l Samastlmns. 
In none of tho reports, however, tho object with which they w.a-e called fur, namely, 
to obtain for future guidance, an accurate record of all the steps taken and the 
difficulties met with, appear to have lieen strictly kept in view. Most of them 
contain general renmrks and suggestions and any extracts from them in the 
appendix are therefore considered unnecessary. Tlu^y are simply meagrt‘. 


666.— Inspection by the Provincial Superintendent.— During 

the progress of the census work in the mofussil, the Provincial Superintendent 
undertook the following tours on the dates noted oppositi*. passing through the 
districts mentioned in connection with each. 


First tour. 


Second tour. 


1 /th July to Coiifoi’cnccwitli tli(*Tin|KM*!jvl CoinTuissionci* 

2ud August 1800, and inspection of printing work in Bombay- 
Inspection of (Jcn.sus work in tho districts oi 
Aurangabad, (jiilbargn, and Haicluiv, 


7th Hecembor 1800 I nspoction of Ct'ii.sns work in Nalgomla 
to llth January ISOl. Warangal, (hilbarga (to nn'ot tlio Imporial 
Consus Cominissionor), Naldrng, Mcdak 
and Bidar. 


The plan nnifonnly adopted hy the l^rovincial Superintcndont In his tours, 
was to call tho responsible officials entrusted with tho eonsns work together, and 
give them a short but (dear and concise idc^a ot’tbe opiuMtifJiis, and to iuviti; ([uestions 
from those present. Where no (picstions Avere fiirthconiing from tlie assembled 
Tcdisildars and Pesbkars, &c., the Provincial Superint(*inlent propiannbMl (jiK'stiiais 
to them, tlie answers to whudi gave an id(‘a as to wheth(*r I hi; instructions weni 
properly understood. In many jdaces, the respectable inhahitants (»f tlui loealitie.s 
were callcMl together and the benefits of a [)eriodical Census taking were explained 
to them, the object Ixiing to enlist their symjiathics with the cause and disarm 
opposition as much as [lossible. 

The Provincial Supcriiltciidciit took ample notes of the errors In; dctcclcd in 
the different districts, and niion the eompletion of tho insjiection of each district, 
he embodied tbc errors notcil, with instructions as to how to avoid them, in circulars 
wbicli \m‘c despatched to all the districts. ]fy this means, the Talicplars and 
others were kept fully informed of the errors liable to be cfanniitted ami the means 
of avoiding them. The cost of a large cstiiblishmcnt tr.ivcHing with the Siii)erin- 
tendeiit was obviatellby the plan adopted hy him ot taking the spei-ial i.ensiis cicik 
of each district with him during liis tour in that district. Besides tlie saving 
in' travelling allowance, anotifer very important object gainc<l was that the clerk’ 
learnt a good deal of the Cenfeus work by working under the immediate suiiervisiou 
of the Provincial Superiutendent. 
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The Censurt work in tlie district of Naljfonda was found to be in a very 
backward state by the Superintendent. The Taluq head-quarters Bhongir, 
through Avhieh divisional ami district officers ]>ass every now and then, was the 
tirst place visited. The house-niimbcriiig and tlie state of knowledge of the 
Tchsildar, the Peshkar and the two Kevenue Inspectors who had been appointed 
charge superintendents wore simply woeful. As the Provincial Superintendent 
ailvanccd into the interior of the district, he found that the state of things did not • 
improve in any way. One or two bright spots in this dreary district were not 
wanting. The Naib of the late Nawab Nusrat Jung had made the census 
arrangoinonts hi his Jagir territory in a very satisfactory manner. I’lie house- 
numhering of Xarkatpalli was another bright spot. In the town of Nalgonda 
itself, the state of affairs was very bad indeed. All the irregularities Avere to be 
traced to the scant attention paid to the sulyect by the higher district officials. 

AVheii Go^'ornrnent officials themselves were so lax in carrying out the instructions 
of the census department, it was only natural to expect that the Jagirdars to be. 
perfectly iudhferent. In fact, this aecuiunts fur the numerous (nnnplaiuts against 
this class of people received from this district, Avliich presents the uni([uc spectaede of 
being tho only one where the temporary attachment of elagirs for Census purposes 
was found necessary, a ruse adopted liy the officials probably to cover their own 
negligence. 

In some of the other districts visited, the house-numbering Avas found to be 
in a backward state, but none so bad us Nalgonda. The necessary instructions and 
i‘X[)laiiations Avere given in each case, Avhieh presumably had the desired effect. 

567 —Attention of Government drawn.— So far as the district 

administration of the census oiierations Avent, the Provincial Superintendent 
regrets to haA C to bring to the notice of the Government that tho general tendency 
of tlic' district officials towards the Census w'ork was one of indifference, if not positive 
apathy. The responsible heads of the units of district administration took little 
perx.aial interest in the Avork, the (jperations in many cases being entrusted to the 
Telisildars and Peshkars, Avlio either could ilot comprehend the importance of the 
Census, or, at all (‘vents, did not care to. It Avill lie necessary that the hands of the 
lU'xt Provincial Superintendent should be consideralily strengthened by special 
rules and regulations, if the AAork is to be carried on smoothly, correctly, and 
punctually. It may here be stated that among Tahupliirs in charge of districts, 
Alessrs. Mir Aniir All of Indiir, Belirarnji of Baichiir and Mirza Mahomed Ali 
Kliaii of liirh cviiic(‘(l the greatest interest in the Census work and aati’c ahvays first 
in the field as regards punctuality and accuracy of AVork. 


PART II. 


COMPILATION OF THE RESULTS. 

668" Osntrftl Abstraction Office. — In tins Provinct*. a 

office was organise<l in tlie capital, at whicli th(‘ whole of the (’ensus work mihsc- 
quent to the final enumeration was con.lucted. Th(‘ iK-culiar circumstances ohmin-" 
ing in this State and the paucity of literates, evtai iii the capital, rendered the decen-' < 
tralisation of the tvork of abstraction .simply impossible. The latter fad is still * 
further emphasised by the. resolution early come to, by most of the e.vempted 
noblemen, of semling their results to Ik; abstracted in the central Census office, in 
preference to exercising th<! right specially conferred upon them by Government, of 
doing their own abstraction work. The few noblemen who had the abstraction dojie 
in their own offices, have not intimated, though rept>atedly reipiested to <lo so, 
the cost incuiTcd by them under this head, probably becausi? thev are unwilling to 
confess that the work cost them pretty dear, at any rate more than what the 
(lovernrrie.nt office would have charged them. 


Immediately the actual enunieratiou was over, the arrangements for the 
organiisation of the abstraction office were pushed forward. Three bungidows were 
rented, in which the Marathi, the Telugu and the Urdu and Kaiiarese abstrac- 
tion offices were located, each in charge of a I)e|»uty Su)K'rintendent. Some dctlay 
wcurred in the niceipt of Ixmks from the districts ami tlu; work was not in full 
swing till about the middh! of April, though, strictly speaking, tht> otfierc was 
«)pencd alxmt the end of March. At the height of the Abstraction work, the accom- 
modation afforded by these three buildings was found inadtspiate, ami it was llaind 
nocessary to ]>itch tents and erect temporary ckhappnr ho\is(>B. 


669.— Selection of hands for Abstraction work — On two 

tx'tnisions,(!xaminations were held, comprising a ])a.per on simple arit.hmeti<’, iVi order 
to test the abilitv of the ca.ndi<lates tha.ta]>i)licd for l>lacos in the office. The number 


of hands thus selected, proving insufficient, als.ut ld)0 clerks had to lx- imported 
from the Bombay and tlui :Madras Uresideiicies. Uatwaries from the districts werts 
fclso imported on special duty in the office. From among the hands already in the 
office, two were selected as Room Jns,'.ectors, and these, being thoroughly up in 
their work, were depiitcl to instruct the IVshkars ('I’almi Sh.-rishtadars) who were, 
drafted into the abstraction office, so early as a fortnight before the conmieneement. 


of the work. 

570.— Abstraction sheets selected for the Proviace — Iiio 


Abstraction sheets* selected for the Pn.vim c w.-rc as follows 


I. Bex, age. religion and civil condition. 

II. Sex, age, religion ami education. 

III. Sex, age, ami occupation. 

IV. Sex, religion, iraste and sub-division. {Suhfiei/uenihj canrelled), 
Y. Sex and i)arer,t tongue. 

VI. Sex and birth-place. 

♦ Printed in Appendix A. 
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VII. (rt) Sex, aj^e and infirmity (each infirmity worked separately). 

(h) Sex, caste and infirmity 

VIII. Cliristians, sect, race and sex. 

I X. Christians, af^e, race and sex. 

X. Sox, reli<'Ion, caste, suh-civste and language (English literates only). 

XII. Si )W!ial furm. 

We have ulrea<ly said that there were three branches, each under a separate 
Deputy Sui)crliitendeiit. The work of abstraction was tluiw distributed in each 
branch. 

Sheets T. and 11. were for the first two months in charj^e of two Room Inspec- 
tors, after whicli, one Inspector was placed In charge till completion. 

Slaiet 111. was in (‘liargfc of one Room Inspector from beginning to end* 

Sheet 1\\ was W(H*ked (ov 1-^ months, after which it was ciuicelled as unneces- 
sary. 

Shect.s and were in cliarge eacli of one Room Inspector. 

Shc'cts \]l, (a) and (h) were worked by the hands in charge of Slicet I. 

Sheets VJII, and fX. were worke<lby a few s[)eeial hands under the immediate 
sn]>er\ i>i()n of (he Deputy Sii})erintendeiits themselves. 

Sheet X. was placed in charge of :2 Itoom Ins[)ectors for the first four months ; 
alter this there was only oiKi Inspector allowtul till completion. 

Sheet XII. was worked l)y the hands in charge of Slu^t 111. 

571. — Methods of Abstraction. — Prac^tically, the entries in the enu- 
meration sehednl(‘s wia’c alistracled in four ways. The first, which was admit^tedly 
a rough OIK?, was by mcanfi of tlie enumerator’s al>strti(its, the totals of which were 
cheeked by (.lu? supervisors, and from which th(‘. provisional totals for the jirovince 
were prepared. Tlie second method may be styled tin? abstraction proper, and thia 
was effeeteil l)\‘ means of the elaborate working sheets above enumerated. The third 
and fourth comprised the entries made in the 'I’abulation Registers and Compilatioa 
Sheets. In the case of the Abstraction sheets, the unit was a block. The Talmla- 
tion was done in o stages, in t he first of which, the circle was taken as the unit, 
and in the second, the Taliai was the unit. Lastly, in the Tabulation slips the 
unit was, the district. It may also be mentioned that entries in the Abstraction 
sheets and Tabulation Registers were made in the vernaculars of the branches 
X’oneerncd. The English language vv^as intnjdueed at the compilation stage, and 
the entries in the comifilation sheets were made in English, the tutils of 
yielded the figures for the Pnivince. 

572. — Constitution of the Abstraction .Oflace.~In tlic 

Abstraction office therci were the following sections : — 

(1) Rccord-kee[)ing section. ' ^ 

‘ (2) Abstracting section. 

(3) Section fur preparation of test slips, 

(4) „ „ examination „ 
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(5) Re-abstriictiiif' seotion. 

• (G) Titl)iihitiii<r Kcctioii. 

(7) Coinpiliiiff section. 

573. — Record-keepers aad their duties. — For each of tlie three 

braiiclie.s, there was appointed one trii.st worthy rec.ord-kc'epcr with six assistants. 
The first and most iiiip()rt4int work that the recor(l-kei‘i)ers had to do was to- 
remove the enumerator s Abstracts from the schedule l)ooks aud secure them in a 
consecutive manner, so as to be readily available for ndcreuce. The hooks were 
numbered si*rially for each cliar^’e, and the buu<lles were made up clrdewar. The 
record-keepers were further charged with tlie duty of eiitiTing the names of villages 
in the village registers. They had to take charge of all the forms riMpiired for 
abstraction aud issue them, as well as tlui scliediile hooks, to the Room I.us[)eet(>rs 
and keep an accurate aud autheiitic>ated reconl of all such issues. The arrange- 
ments made for the supply of the books to the ditterent gangs working on the 
.different sheets were, so clUi^iciit that tliere w;is scarcely any complaint of short 
supply. For insta-uce, the hook.s wer<‘ first issued to the gang working on sheets 
V. and VI. \Vhc!i th(‘y were returned liy this g.ing, the hooks wiav re-issui‘il to 
the gangs working on sheets T., fh, III., \ ll. and X.aml the^e kc|>t ihem Inlly 
engaged till tlie iie.xl: batch of hooks was returned l)y the first alM)ve-noU;il gang. 


Chpap racks made of teak* wood frames, with hanilux) picc(*s nailed on to siM’ve. 
as shelves, were improvised for k(‘cping tl)e nu'ords. I hese .s(‘rved t Ikj purpo.siJ 
remarkably well, though they realised but a fraction of tlie initial co-t wluai they 
came to be auctioned on ('iiiiipletion of the work. llie r('C!)rds wtav locali'd in the 
masonry hnihlings and eviaw precaution was taken to {mnciit their ])ossil)KMlcst ruc- 
tion hy fire, watta’, etc. The system on wliidi tlic r(‘C()»*(ls were k(‘pt was s » 
perfect that, as the work ap]U’oaehi.‘>l coiii}>lt*non, a singh^ record-keeper was lound 
HUliicient to eo])c with the nei^ds <;(’ tlie iveord-rooin. 


57 i.— Explanation of the process of Abstraction.— The work 

of abstriietioii (•.oiisislcd in nnkiii.u,' [icncil strokes in ihe iih-liMction .-.liecls, hve nt tl 
time, to fneiliinte a.l.lition and dark, tln.s-//// For the (irst si.eet there was a reader, 
an iihstractov and a tolaller. All the other sheets were uorked on the silent sysUiiu; 
that is to say, no rea.Ier was allowed, hnt (he ahstraetor hin.s.df had t<..read and to 
make tlic strokes. The serviees of th.' totalha-s were ntilU'd as ehe<-ker« also, at a 
■subsequent staue of tl.e w-rk. Eaeh eheeker had on an aN era^n; ahotit half a do/xm 
ilbstriictors workine- under him. He had, therefore, to total the work of all thesens 
well as to cheek 50 per cent, of the entries in tl.e ahstnwln.n sheet. The work was 
tlierefore rcsiHuisible, un.l only traine.l and appn.ved hands were engaged on it. 

From the ehcctljers the shc-ts passed <>ii to the Room Inspectors, who m 
their tttrn were vc^inired to cheek l(i per <aatt. of the books abstracted by the abs- 
tractors, and 5 p.a- c<a.t. of the hooks cheeked hy the eheokers. In the first .nonth 
j,he percentage of error, on comparison with the Schedule Abstracts was very IngT. 
and, in consequence, the strain on the xc-:ihstra.:Uon establishment was very 
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Jieavy. In tlie course of I’b-abstraction, however, it was found tliat the entries in 
the abstraction slieets were mainly correct. The natural inference, therefore, was 
that the Schedule Abstracts were hio*hly unreliable. It was, therefore, found neces- 
^ary to dispense with the operation «)f comparing the a})straetion results with the 
M’hedule abstracts. It is a matter of gniiat pity that the district oflicials should 
have exercised so little supervision in a matter of such importance. Put it appears 
to the Census Superintendent that their negligence and inditference was in noway 
more in this case than in all the operations connected with the (Census. In order 
to ensure ac^curatc results, a general order was issued to the efte(;t that 25 ])er cent, 
of the books were to be re-abstracted, o\er and al)ov(i tin* books sent up by the 
testing establishment and the Ro<»m Inspectors as having been incorrectly abstnicted. 
This additional cheek was foumi necessary (uving to the iinreliahility of the schedule 
abstracts, and this operation not only enhanced tluj cost of the work but caused 
considerable delay. 

576 * — T6St slips* — In order to (;he(‘k tlie accairaey of the work, test slips* 
were prescribed by the Im}>erial Census Commissioner for India in bis Note N* ^ 
Two Peshkars and a sufficient numl)er of liaiids were placed in charge of tlui section 
for the preparation of the test slips. After the ehceks exereise<l hy the eJieckcrs 
and the Room Inspects the work that fell on this section w^as not at all heavy. 
'Phe test slips j)repared by this section were examined by the respe(?tive Deputy 
Superintendents themselves, assisted by 4 clerks each. The manner in which this 
<diecli? was exercised i.> detailed hereuiuler. 

I, 

Sheets I,, II. and Ilf. wore tallied as regards .sex and agt?, AVlien any two of 
them talli<\l and the thinl did not, the erring sheet was ordered to be re- 
abstraeted. The percentiige of errors was Jiot more than 25, wdiieh wore largely 
found in Shetit I, 

Shec^ts L, 11. and X. w'cn*. tillie.l for religion and sex. The majority of, the 

mistakes, which did not cxc(o*d 2 per cent., wo*re found in Sheets I. and X. 

• 

Sheets 11. and X. were tallied for liter.icy. Owing to the number of literates 
being very few, tin? checkers had managed to verify the entries rebiting thereto by 
reference to the original hooks, wdieivfore no caoessity for rc-ahstraetion arose. 

Lastly, Sheets V’^. ami \l, were tallie<l for .sexes. Whenever there was any 
dis(Tepancy, and it was foiual that eitluT did not tally with tlie remaining sheets, 
cheek had to he un<lertaken hy refenauv to the original schedule books. 

570 . — Tabulation. — As soon as the wajrk of abstraction was completed, 
the majority of the hands was l)rought under reduction, and the majority of th(‘ 
Peshkars sent away, 'riie w'ork of tabnlation, w hich consisted in transcribing 
the abstracted totals into the Tabulation R(‘gi.sters was imj)ortant, and the services 
of the more efficient of the abstraction establishment only were retained. Tlie 
IL'gisters used Avere the following : — 

I. — Houses and total population. 

11. — N'ariation in population. ^ 

♦ Form given on p. 45 of Part 11., Census Proceedings, xinblisbed by the Government of In^ia, 
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III. — Classification list of villages and towns. 

IV. -i»-l{(?ligioiis. 

and VI.— Age and civil condition by religion. 

VIT. — Education by religion and age. 

VIII. — Parent tongue. 

IX. — l>irth-plac 0 . 

X. to XIII. — Infirmities ])y age. 

X. (a) to XIII. (<i).— Infirmities by caste. 

XIV. — Castes, &c. 

XV. (ft) and (A).— Occupations hy age and districts (males and (‘cnialcs 

s(*parately). 

XVII. — Races of Christians. 

X\ III. — Language known ])y literate. 

Hetfister /. In this registxT three columns were provide«l under pop\ilati<»n, — 
(1) Total, (2) Residents, and (3) Visitors. As the record of visitors was not 
ab?*tracted, only the first column (total) was filled up. 

Retjisfer TT , — This n^gistcr was not prepared, as the statistics for 1881 wen* 
not available. 


Rcijisfer III , — This wns worked out from Register I., Column 1, under 
population, of which furnished the population of the block or village. 


Re(jii^ter IV , — This was pr(‘pared from Sheet L, each religitm in each })lock 
l)cing shown separately. 

Reifister V . — Here each religion was tabulated by age for the population ol 
^60ch block. Tliis register was also jirepared from Sheet 1. 

Registers VI. and VII , — These registers were prepared from Slucts I. and 
ll., respectively. 


Registers VIII and IX , — Sheets V. and VI. furnished the entries lor llie-e 
registers respectively. The entries relat(‘(l to languages and l)irth-])Iaee, ami were 
made until after eJieck with the i'ndex ol languages and hirtli-phu’es, specially 
prepared for this Province, on the lin(*s lai<l <lown by tlie Imperial Ci'iisus C.<an- 
niissioner. * 


Registers X. to AV//.— The t*ntries in these ngisters as well as in KegiM(*rs 
X. ((^) to XIII. (rt) W’ere made from Abstraction Sheet \ II. 

Register A7 T.— Abstraction Sheet IX. furnished the details for iliis regi>ter. 
The entries relating to nine selected castes ami tribes alone aiid th(*ir sub-divisior*. 
were made. 

Registers XV, dnd (A).— Sheet HI. furnished tlu* particulars lor these 
registers. 

'Register AT//.— The raceS of Chrintians were taken from Slieet IX., and the 
entries in this register were ihadc urulcr the direct supervision of the Deputy 
Superintendents. 

«6 . 
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Administration.] 


Explanation ftt the process. 


_ [Para. 577. 

577,- Explanation of the process— As already pointed out, the 

•^^ork of tabulation was carried out in three stages. Tlu;- entries in tlie abstnie- 
tiori sheets were transcribed by blocks into one set of Registers. The totals of 
circles were thus obtained, in eases where tlicre were more than one block in tv 
village, the village total was shown in red ink. This lirst set of Registers thus 
furnished the circlewar totals. 


Before we proceed to the next stage of taliulation a few i)i)ints may ho. imted. 
Blank Registers 1. to XIII, A., were ordered out from Bomhay and caeli pagi^ was 
ruled for 8 entries. At an early slage ot the ojierations it was found that great 
inconvenience and delay was caused by the necessity that arose of totalling np tlu* 
entries on one pnge and carrying them on to the next, in order to oht^iin the total 
of (MIC circle. To obviate this Inconvenience, large forms witli 30 rules to tlu* 
jiage, Avere locally litliographed. The enlarged size mot the dittieulty and the 
work progressed smoothly. Registers I. to TV. Averc printed only on one side of 
the paper, Avhilii all the remaining forms Avere ruled on both sides. Again, it Avas 
at first proposed to print the remaining Registers at a Iat(‘r date. Experii‘nc(*, 
however, proved the advisability of starting the Avork on tlie caste and occupation 
statistics fortliAvith, and the necessary supply of forms Avas therefore earlv 
obtained. 


Registers XIV. and XV. (u) and (//), ivlating to castes "ami (>c(*upations, gave 
no small amount of trouble on account of tlieir immense numhtTs. Eaidi pugo of 
the Register atfordcnl ro(.)m for 6 occupations or 12 castes. It Avas therefore found 
that the entries Avhich occupied but one or two Abstraction sheets, became ditfused 
over a very large number of pages, Avliich ga\"e a lot of trouble in (^becking. (Treat 
care avus taken, hoAvever, to ensure tliat no caste or occuj)atic)n was rc-cnten‘d by 
oversight in each register. After completing tliese Registers, tlie Room Inspectors 
in charge of the work prepared complete Alphabetical indexes of castes and o(‘cujki- 
tions and took them to their respi'ctive Deputy Superintendents ,* ho, in aceonlancii 
with the instructions issu(*d to them, clas.siiicd the castes and occupations, after 
amalgamating synonymous castes and (H.Tiipations ri*turncd in the different verna- 
ciilars. 

The same jinjccjss liad t(^ lie gone tlirougli in the s(3cond stage of litahuIatitMi, 
Avhere the entries in the first s(‘t of Registers Aven; transcribed by circles into a 
fresh set, whereby the Taliu] totals were obtaiiuid. At the tliird stage, tabulation 
slips were used, in which tlu*. Taliiq totals Avere transcribi^d and yield(‘d District 
totals. (Xrtain excmpt(*(l nolilemen had ah.stractii^l and tabulated tlieir own 
results. The entries in their Registers ha<l therefore to 1x3 transcribed in the 
tabulation slips before the gross district totals Avere olitained. In tlie AVork of pre- 
paring the tabulation i^lips, tlie Room- Insju^ctors aaxtc assisted by tA\'o sujiervisors. 
VVliile doim*- this AVork, the R(jom Insiiectcjrs had to supervise the work of the set of 
ol^^rks working on castes and, occupations. In the tabulation slips referring to 
Registers III. and IV., the totals of each town in cacli district Avere shown soparat(3- 
Ijq which Avas intended to facilitate the preparation of Imperial Tables IV. and \ • 



.S7G Part II.— CompilaHon of the Results. [Cliapter XII. 

— ■ ^ - L. 

pjira. 580.J Discovery of efror in Indiir. , , |}AdmimiP|;mtion. 

570. — Tabulation test slips. — N'o scpamte form of test slip Was used 
in tabulation, but the form u.sed in the proces.s of Ab.^triiction was utilised to te^i 
the correetne.ss of tlie entries in tlie Reji^isters also. No separate estiiblisliinent, 
iiiorf*o\ or, Avas told off to tliis duty. Room In.spcctQrs prepared the slips and 
Mihinitted them alon*' Avith the Registers to the Deputy Superintendents, Avho 
satisih‘d I liem. selves of their accuracy by personal inspection. 

579.— Oompilation. — This ])art of tlie Avork was done in English. The 
Room Inspectors took their talmlation slips to the Englisli branch, whore tlie 
entries in tlie compilatam sheets Avere made. Very little difficulty A\^as e.xpcneiiecd in 
thv pn'paratlon of these sheids, as the fullest clieck had been exercised during tlie 
process of tabulation. The caste and occupation slips, Iioavcaxt, furnislied tlie 
exception, and AAxro not ready for despatch to the Imperial Census Commissioner 
till over a moiitli after the prescribed date. The hand.s, engaged on tlie easier 
compilation slants were employed in cojiying the entries in the forms for the 
Imperial Tables to be despatched to the Press. Meainvliile the caste and oecupa. 
tion sheets Avoro being Avorked by a different Section. Owing to dissimilarity in 
tlie classification adojited in the different vernacular liraiiches, mistakes had to be 
traced back to the tabulation Registers, Avliicb occasIone<l no small amount of delay. 
No special sheeits had been prescribed for coiiihined occupations, Avhi(*h li^id there- 
fore to be compiled direct from the schedules. This accounts for tlie occurrence 
of the error noted in the previous chapter. 

680.— Discovery of error in Indur.~Tn final Table I., despatched 
to the Jinperial Census Commissioner, the number of houses said to bo contained 
in the Di.strict of Indur \yas shoAvii as 92,876, instead of the actual number, 
128,461. The erroneous figure caused it to believed that there was a decrease 
of 18,488 houses, although as matter of fact, the niimher of houses hud actually 
increawsed by 17,097, since the Census of 1881. In calculating the liou.se density in 
each of the districts, it Avas noticed that it Avas very high, (6*88), being an excess 
nf 1 • 8 persons per house. The alleged decrease in the number of huuse.s being 
contradicted by the lumse density of the district, a careful scrutiny of the papers 
of tlie Abstraction and Tabulation Sections was instituted. It then came out that 
nearly 36,000 houses, thoiigli actually enumerated, had been emitted by oversight 
A\4iile the entries in tlie registers were being transcribed. The discovery Avas not 
communicated to tlie Census Commissioner ns it was made too late and as it was 
f(>ared that the communication may interfere with the statistics Avorked out by him 
on the original figures. The mistake Avas, ^however, rectified in our Tables, as the- 
final order to strike off had not been given to the Printers. 



PART III. 

COST OP THE CENSUS. 


'6'8t'.~’0O8t! of tllO Cghsus* — I he details <»t‘ cxj'X'tiilitare incurred on 
account of th« Census by tin; Govenunent of His Mif.hnes^ tlie Nizam are oiven in 
the subjoined statement 
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Part Ill.-^Cost of the Census. 
Cost of the Cencus. 
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Of this amouur, 4,377-1-3 was realised by sale of furuiture, &c., whereby the total nett expenditui« on the Census becomesH. S. Rs. 4,20,118-6-5. 
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Piirt III.— Cost of the Census. 


District and Mtmictpal t-liarircs. 


.Sfll 

[I’ara. ;.S2. 

From thcuhovo state, net it will I, c seen that the total t.ct expenditure on 
a.e Census of these Dotniuions is 11. S. Us. This i,„.|u.les an item 

ol II. S. Hs. <,102-.)-0, whieli is provided for eurrent expenditure of th.' est:ihli>h- 
ment and the printino- ehat-es of Part II. of the Report. Of this stnu, the aino.ua 
cuntri).tite.l hy the Sarf-i-Khas Treasury, hy the exempted nol.lemen and the 
Samaslhat.s is H. S. lls. the halanee l„m,o eonlrihute.1 l,y II. II. the 

Khiim'x (Jovernment. It will Ik- uol.-'d thatth, -whole of the ( ’enstw Sup. rinlend- 
ent’s salary ainountino. to II. S. Rs. (;.S,4.-,d. has l.e,-!, eharee.l to the ('ensns 
aoeount. This is manill-stly unlhir, inasmuch as, in the oih.-r pi-ovinees, only 
die deputation allowanee of the Provineial S,ip.-rinlend>-nt has h<-. „ so ehar-'e/l. 
Deducting: (In-n, tl,e salary of tlte Superintend.-nl, the actual cost to the (h.vern- 
i-neiit is only H. S. Us. ;i.!l7.717T u-.'l (or (loverniuent Rs. 2, IK.l if.'i). 


In this connection it may he worthy of la-mark that tin- C,-nsus Superint(-nd- 
ent tried his hi-st to work tin- C(-nsus machiiK-rv at as low a cost as was compatihli- 
with the ( if, -I I in stances ol tin- etis,-. Durinj-' the numerous holidav s a I lowed hy ( Ii,- 
tlovernment, the Supi-rinten,|i-nt kept his ollice workiiij-- for ] 02 dav s, which means 
a saving' of alxmt 11. S. Rs. 24,700. besides tin- actual tint,- stivt-d. Agiiin, iust.(-ad 
ol s(-llii-g' iinns(-,l fitrnis, rule<l only on otto si<le, as waste ptipt-r, tin- Superintendent 
suggested their being eonv(-rte,d into cnvt-lopt-s 11, r use in olliees, \\h,-i'ehy something 
like Rs. 2,000 Wits re!ilis(‘d. 


As already point(-d out (Part II. of this ohapli-r). 1 wo Ah>|raelion ^he(-fs were 

about 11. S. Rs. 2o,00() was 
s niiid,- to get tilt- einmn-ration 
^\ith this ohjeet. l(-ni|(-rs were 


oiniltud. 

By tliis nu‘ans, a (urther Mini 

sa\(‘d. 

Ijiist, l)ut. not least. o\(‘ry cud(‘av<)nr 

printiiiJLC 

work done as 

clicaj) as pos.sildi 


(it)^ f, Hs, 

i!i\i(cil, rcjiiics t< 

^M(Ksr‘«. II 

. S. Kiiiu; 

work wa" c 

judI 

4;i,:{oo 


Ikdiicatii'Ti 

Snpicly's 

Pi'css, as l)cin;4’ ( 


‘d to tile ill' hill, It 


I’rt’ss, i’ttiiiliiiv ... 44,4('n . . i . i . i i* i . ■ . i i 

Tii.psori,Mi;i, ‘ ... ‘J 4 -IUII lliMt (•hf:i|.iit,^^ iIpI I'-.l, iii ( 1 ,.- 

Atl\opai(; ol liitlwi ... 1/,.U0 intcrt'crc witli tin- ijiialil \ <<} tin* wnpL Miiii.iii-ti i-/ 

tli(‘ Iiiijx'rijil (.cMsiis Cuiiin!i>sii )iu*r hu* India. 

« 

582 —District and Municipal charges, rih .ii cdk «.! (\ r.. . 

^‘x'|HMidltiiiv incurred in rli<‘ di-l ricis \\(‘II a.s in (he ( 'il v :md ( }i:d!.i r^NUaf M- - 
cijialitics arc >Ii()\nj’i in lie* liillow in;.: .''lalcnicnr : — 

US 



Actual Expenditure (details). 
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Part I M. — Cost of the' Census, . ’ [^CKaptet* XII'. 

Pru-a. .iSO.] District and Munfcipal cliarjres. [Adininistratio::, 
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Administration.] Census expenditure ift Ja^^irs and Saniasthaiis. [Para. SS.*). 

683 .“Ceiisus expenditure in Jagirs and Samasthans.— 

A* statement is }ieroimdi*r s^iveii sliowino- the Census exp(*fidiriiiv iiu iirred by the 
exempted noblemen as ut*ll as by tin' Kajabs of Siiniasthans situated in the diller- 
ent districts. The incoiuphueness of the figures is explained by ll)i‘- a))senee of in* 
formation. The j^reat diver<iu in the iii(‘i<leiiee per 1,000 persons notieed in tlii‘ 
last but one column of the statement render the fi<z;u res useless for eoinparisoii, and 
create an impression that ihe\ do not •express the real expendituri‘ in iiiusl ease*?,. 
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Part III.— Cost of tfie Census. 


(jCliapter'Xil,> 

Pam. .i85 ] Comparison with other Provinces. [Administration.. 

684.— Compaiison with 1881.— It is (litticult to institute a correct 

cum pari. <(>M lK‘t\V(*cn tlie (‘ostof the present Census iind that of tlie Cen^jus of 188 K 
In 1S81 there were no Ahstractiuii sheets or intermediate I { ej<i s ters, tlie work of com- 
pilation hiivintr been undertaken directly from tlie schedules. Nor was any report 
published lor 188]. Ihit in order to compare tlie expenditure on similar it(‘ms, the 
licads of expiUiditUTV at this Census have been divided into Hve classes, namely: — 
(1) Actual Census exiienditure and cost of ctnupilation aiul of printinji^ forms and 
tallies ; (:2) Salary of Superintendent ; (:i) Abstraction and Tabulation exjienses ; 
(0 co.-t of forms, &e., for ditto ; and (o) Report. Arranged under these heads 
the e.\p(*ndlture at the two Census stands as under : — 

STATEM15XT No. 24ib 


Hoads. 1 

IRSl Cetmuj, | 

1H91 Census. | 

Kfm.vrks. 


tl.S. Rs. a. p. 1 

11.$, Rs. a. p. j 


1. .\ctnal CpiiMis c\p»*nilitiire, roir- 




|iihiiioit niid printing of b onus 




and Tables ... 

2,rt],3;>(5 0 0 

2.10, {;81 C 2 


2. Salary of Superintcmlent 

•12,000 0 0 

03,450 0 0 

; *ln 188], the Salary 




of Superinteiideiit 

3. Abstraction and Tabulation ... 


70.000 0 0 

for 30 months only 




was included in tlie 

4. Cost of Forms for do. 


10,000 0 0 

Census account. 

r\ Heport ... ... ... 


33, 407 4 3 


Total 

2,b3.35t; 0 0 

3,87,438 10 5 



ft will )h‘ iiotiid froni tlie above siatement that the actual net cost of the 
piTMMjt Census under the first head is Us, l(),774-l)-10 less than that of the pr(‘- 
sious one, giving a percentai^e dtcrinise of Us. ]G*2. The cheapness of tlic work, 
it must l)(‘ rememhered, is not tlie only point to he considered, for the work lias 
been tlone more accurately. 

585.— Comparison with other Provinces.— Tlie foilowin^r state- 
ment sliows tlie exfu*nditun‘ incurred uii account of the Census operations in 
Hy<Ierabu<l and other Provinces. 
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[Pam, 585. 


STATEMENT No. 250 . 


Pfoviucei, 

Population. 

lotal u«‘L t'ost. 

ImokK'ik'i* ptM* 1,000 
porsoiirt. 

) 

Inrhuliiijj ' 

SuporiLtciitlenco. ! 

Kxfludin;; j 

Siqvriutuiidouoe. | 

In ('hid ill 
Su|i<jriii- 
teiideuiia. 

Evciiidihg 

Suptu'iii- 

toudt*uoe. 



Rs. 

Hs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Assam ... 

6,47t’.,8.‘?3 

74,7611 

56,738 

13 65 

lU-36 

iiengnl 

71.27u.30-2 

0,78,489 

0,50,809 

1 

9-52 

9-21 

Bombny 

1 18.;t01,123 

2,03,509 

l,9,5,7o9 

lU‘77 

10*'i5 

Burma 

7.005,5(10 

1.27,003 

1,15,9-23 

16*77 

15*24 

Central Proviiicps 

10, 781, 204 

1,11,314 

1.(10,774 

lu‘32 

9-90 

Mrtdras ... 

35,03u,440 

4,-20,849 

4,02,65<) 

11*81 

11 30 

North 'NVebt Provinces ... 

40,yu3,Ui2 

4,70,907 

4,50.067 

1 10*17 

9-80 

Punjab 

20.800,847 

1,79,024 

1,67,424 

8-58 

! 8-02 

Bajputaua 

11,973,788 

11,974 

11,724 


i . ... 

1 

Central India 

lo’,;>l 1,780 

3.5,236 

34,230 


I 

i 

j 

Mysoro 

4,943,004 

1,00,530 

87.350 

20*33 

17*60 

Hyderabal 

11,537,040 

2,97,2-25 

2,62,040 

25*76 

22*70 


In order to compare the Census (^xpcaiditunMn this provin(’d‘ Avitli that in other 
provinces, tlu^ salary ol‘ tlu; Census Sup(*riiiten<l(;nt which ainonntiMl to mori‘ tlijin 
haU’a lakh of ru]H‘es, and the whole of whidi had Ixvn inenrr(*d und(‘r thi^ Ciaisus 
licad, was d(Mlu(*t(*(l and tlu? bulanci* sltown in column o ol tlu^ al)o\t^ staUaneut, 
while a further reduction of llu* amount sjxmt on account of th(‘ Su[)i‘rint(*ndent s 
.personal esttiblishmcnt was made to obtain th(^ fim’urcs for c.olumn 1. With all 
these deductions, the incidiaici* p(U’ LOGO persons slaials un[)r(‘«*c(h*ntcill y hi;.;‘h. 
(Jompar(*d with tlie <*xtremely hi^’h cost ol tin* Census in the british Isles, tlfis 
incidence strikes one as (‘xcccMliii^ly low. It is iu*(’<\ssarv to taitei into a lilt.li? 
detail to explain the causes ol the ?ii”‘h incidence in this lro\inc(‘. 

1. In order to obtain complete fi^nires for the population of these dominions, 
the amounts expeialed hy tlie e.xemptcd noblemen, the Samasthans a.al the Sarfi- 
klias authorities, on account of the actual enumeration of tlie population resident 
within their respective jurisdictions, Jiad to he included in the -^,^s Census 
expenditure of this province. A -lance at Statement No. 218 will convim.* 
any one that the hgures arc generally pitclicd too high and are conse^uei.cly 

unreliable. 

2 Owing to the paucity of literate hamls in the capitJil, able to do this kind of 
workmen had” to be imported from the Madras and JOmhay Presi.leueies. It 
appears that the Madras (Census Superiute.uder.t utilise.! the services of seliool boys- 
during the summer vacation, whom he was able to secure at Rs. 10 cacli. liut 
such a thing was simply out of the .lucstion iii Hyderabad. About one humired 
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men had to be imported from Madras ami about an e«pial jmmber from Bombay. 
These had to be pai<l tkeir Railway fiircs to and fro, besides a salary of Government 
Rs.20 (=H. .S. Rs. 23^-24) e.ach jwr mensem. It must not befor^rotten tJiat work 
had to k- got through within an .appointed period of time, which necessitate,! 
the subordinal I, .n of pecuniary considerations to punctuality and despatch. 

3. The unnecessary delay involved by voluminous correspondence, caused 
by the .mhtference ,>f the parties addressed, enhanced the cost of the Superin- 
tendon f/s piTMinal estublishrnent. 

4. The Itailwjiy freight of the enumeration books and other numerous forms 
that were struck off in Bombay, was considemblc. More than half a lakh of rupees 
was exiMm.l,.! on Census printing. An extensive Government Central Press 
capable ,>f meeting the wants of all the offices in the capital, has new kcome a 
crying want and the establishment of an institution of this kind is calculated to 
minimise the cost of printing at the next Cetwus. 


MIRZA MEIIDY KHAN, 
Provincial Superintendent of Census Operations* 


The End, 
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APPENDIX A. 

CENSUS CIRCULARS, &c. 


POLITICAL AND FINANCIAL OFFICE-CENSUS DEPARTMENT. 

Resolution No. I of 18*90. 

This Resolvtion^ which ivas approved hi/ the Cemus Cornmiltee and sanction- 
ed by H. K (he Minister^ is published for the injormation of the public^ 

His llif:;liness’ (lovernment lias been informed that a synchronous 
(Vnsusofall British India will be taken in February 1891 (Farwardi FIDO). 
The last Census of thc.se Dominions having been taken at the same time 
with that in British India, on the 17th February 188l (Farwardi 1290), His 
Highness’ Government has now re.solved to co-operate again in this work of 
Imperial importance, and to have a census taken at the same time throughout 
these Doininionsal.so. His Excellency the Minister hopes that all the Officers 
of the Government, Jagirdars and the public, will earnestly give aid in tliis 
work, and desires that all the help rcquireil of them may be given ungrudg- 
ingly for a work from wdiich every class of His Highness’ subjects is cerluin 
to derive some good. Special steps will have to be taken for the manage- 
ment during the Census operations of the Jagir of any person who may 
be found to bo opposing or obstructing these operations in his Jagii, hut 
it is hoped that tlie necessity for an action, naturally so upleasaut to him, will 
not be allowed to arise, 

2. 11ic operations will, this time, be conducted geuerally much in tl»e 
same way and with a siniilar agency as in the year 18r^l A. D. There are 
increased facilities however now for the work, and proper caro cm and 
should be taken to avoid all the dilficulties that wore experienced 
in connection with the last Cen.siis, The public are belter accpuiinted 
Nvirh tlie Census operations, and even the timid and the ignorant know tliat 
the completion of the last Census was not attended with any of those evils of 
which there was so much apprehension during its progress. Wherever any 
little alarm may be expected on the presmit occasion, profier steps should he 
taken at once to remove all chance of it. It docs not appear necessary 
however to leave it optional with tlie p*eopIe to give the information 
required ; and, to secure completeness and theretore correctne.ss of the 
statistics, it is laid down as a general rule that every person shall, 
on pain oS punishment, he bound to furnish all .*itich iufmunation us may be 
necc'^sury for the complete and accurate filling up of the prescribed forms. 
Information not absolutely required for tlie Census will not in any case 
he allowed to be a^ked for, and every attempt at acquiring such 
information will he dealt with very severely. Besides it should be dis- 
tinctly uiideistood that all the information that is given must be accepted 
without further questioning, and reconled accordingly, and if a honale’s 
name is refused to be given, it should not he asked, nor should in any case 
a request be made to sec any female in order to judge oHier age. 

3. Most of the officials also now have some experience of Census 
work. This i.s of great importance, as, tor the success ol the Census opera- 

* tions, it is essential that all the preliminary arrangements sluiuld be very care- 
fully made, uiul titat every oHicer concerned sluKild liavc a clear conceptum 
of "the task before him. It is' further desirable that all the lucessary 
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made for starting the work In fPoper'^EilIe^^^ 

iC-jutrtof Tpik^/'injlLr 

ing only a general supervision of all to himself. Tlie District 'l alukd-.’,- xvni i ! 
responsible also for the prope^r enmijoration of the popnlation of all the J i-rirs 
w. h.n the local l.imtsof his District, and will arrangj for it in commnnicaril.n 
with the Jagirdars, niul the arrangannents made for each Jagir slionld he com- 
iiinnicated to the tiovernment, in every case in which it may he tiecide.l to 
leave the arrangements of the operations to the Jagirdar or his local oUiciar 
1 he Saif-i-khas Secretary and the I'aigali nobles will he asked ilircct as to wh it 
detailed arrangements they will like to make or t« have made for ihe Census 
of Die Sarf-.-khas Ilaqiia and the Paigah Jagirs. I'he newly-formed Local 
Ijoaids should be asked by the 1 ahikdars to co-operate in the work and in 
all the towns having Municipal Committees the operations should he conduct 
ed under the direct supervision of the Commiltee, so far as in acticahle with 
the Committee’s agency. In the City of llyderahad and the Snimrhs’ also 
fehe work will he conducted by the City and the Chudderghaut Mnnicioalities’ 
Ihese Committees should at once make the neeessarv arraii-reni' mts in 
communication with each other; and though the work will this Dme not he 
under the direct control of the Police Commissioner, lie wdl, as a memher of 
the M unicipal Committees, be expected to give every assistance for its nropm- 
performance. Special arrangements siionLl he made for the Census of the 
Uegiilar troops, tlie G.dconda Hiigade and the xVIaiserani Uegimeni, in 
cunsiiltatiun with the Ofiieers coinmuiuiing them respectively, care heimr taken 
that the area under the snperintendence'of the Military an’tliorities is lielitied 
with exactness, as otherwise tlicre is the danger of some persons being le/r, 
out of the Census, or, if authorities oveilap each other over the same area, of 
doable enumeration. The arraiigeiuents for the Census of the railway 
stations and the railway passengers and of the Re,sid.-ncy bazaars and the 
cuntonmeiits, where the Jinhsidiary and the Contingent troops are stationed, 
will be made in communication with the Resident. 


4. So far as is practicable, unpaid agency will be utilized for the 
work. In tlie Districts, the village Patwarics and Patels wdl furnish the 
majority of Eniiinerator.s. The more intelligent of them, together with the 
Deslipandyas, Deslimnkhs and other Riisumdurs, may he appointed Super- 
visors, Ail the subordinate ofllcials of the Revenue, Cn.stoms, Educational, 
Postal and other Departments, • that can be spared for the work, may 
also be appointed to it in different grades, according to their respective (jnali- 
Bcations. The higher ranks of the Police may aLso heemjiloyed on (^lic work, 
and even the service.s of tlie lower ranks may he availed of for the enumera- 
tion of travellers. Special care should be taken however in the selection ol 
Siiperiniendents, only those officials and other responsible persons whose activi- 
ty and intelligence can be specially relied upon lieing appointed as such. In 
tlie City and the suburbs, the services oi' manxnhdurs may he utilized for the 
purpose, and a list will be framed by tfie Molitainini-i-niansah of all the man- 
sabdm's who may he qualified and available for the work. 'Flio difiicidty of 
arranging fiir unpaid agency will be diminished, if it is generally niulerstood 
by the public, that every person nominated to any Census work is in the 
absence ol reasonable excuse bound' to undertake tliat work, and discliarge 
properly all duties connected with it. No great relief need lie expected 
however from the use of private schedules, as, generally, tliey are not filled np , 
prop'erly. Their use in tlie districts should on tiiat account he restricted to 
the n-inowest possible limits, tlicngli subject to a CiYefu! scrutiny of the 
results, tliey imiiit be resorted to, to some* extent, at the Head quarters. 
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especially iiinon^ the nobles, the officials and the ediic itcd classes. No one 
slioiiid iti any case be required however to fill up a schedule, only those 
clesirin^ro be all iweirto do so beinjr given permission. The eniimeration*of 
the population of the jails, hospitals and other institutions will be entrusted 
to the respective Heads thereof, under the general supervision of the Taluq. 
dais in the Distiicts. 

5. The cost of ilie Census need thus not be considerable. Only a 
small establishment need be entertained Hi the Central (Jffice, till the 
enumeiation work is nearly over and the work of abstraction, tabulation 
and compilation is about to commence. One clerk on a salary not 
exceeding lls.lb) per mensem may be entertained in each Districi as soon as 
re(|utre<l, and when the ennn erator^s schediih^s are sent to the Central Office 
at the Ilead-quurteis he may be Ji^ent in charge thereof and employed in the 
Central Office in connection with the papers of his District with which he will 
bi* familial to some extent. If any further establishment is required in any case, 
special Sanction ought to be asked for* In making appointments, preference 
should be given in every case to the men who had to do Census work on the 
last occasion ; and when an active and intelligent man cannot be had for the 
work, some man already in the service of His Highness^ Government should 
be deputed to the Census work and a new man entertained to carry on the 
duties of the person so deputed. In case of such deputation, no allowance 
should be proposed or given for the Census work, good work being rewarded 
iu the end by promotion or special bonus as may appear proper in each case.. 
The expense during the present official year will consist chiefly of the cost of 
supplying the required forms, and a sum has been allotted for it from the 
Miscellaneous grant. All the expenditure connected with the Census work 
will be shewn iu the accounts under a separate Head in the group of Minor 
J)e[)artments. The salaries of the officials deputed exclusively to the Census 
work will also be siiewri under that Head, but separately from those of 
officials specially entertained for the Census work. The Taluqdars and the 
City and the Suburban Municipalities will at once inform the Government 
what paid agency will be required absolutely for the work and what other 
cliarges will have to be picurred; and send as soon as practicable an estimate 
of the expenditure required in this y^ar and in the next for the Cen^ius work. 
Cure should be taken to provide for the proper amount in the Budget for 
the year 1,300 Kasli. In the Sarf-i-khas llaqua and the Paigah Jagirs also the 
work of enumeration iieeil not involve any considerable outlay, and what little 
may be required will no doubt be home by the Sarf-i-khas Revenues and the 
Paigah nobles, and an intimation of it sent to this Office for incorporation in 
the general Return of expenditure, 

C. In order to secure the success of the Census operations, it is above 
all things necessary that the agency to Be employed should be carefully 
organized beforehand, and that its work should be so distributed locally as to 
allow iiQ part <if the population to escape enumeration. This should be 
arranged for w ithout any loss of time. In the Districts, under the Taluqdars, 
the Tehsildars will be responsible for seeing that this is properly arranged for, 
in their respective 'faluqs, and the first step to be now taken is to divide the 
areas of the local limits of the Police stations in each Taluka into circles. 
Each of these circles will have a supervisor nominated to it, and will consist 
generally often blocks or about 600 inhabited houses, but the exact extent 
and the area of each circle must be determined with reference to the proxU 
inity of the houses to one another, and the character and density of the 
population, and may be increased or diminished accordingly. Each super- 
visor will thus have to look after ten blocks, each block having on an iiverage 
about 60 inhabited bouses or 300 inhabitants, and being for the Census work 
. in charge of an enumerator. A certain niupber of circles also wiH be 
grouped together, and placed under a Superintendent and denominated a 
Superintendent’s chijirge. When the local area and the population of a 
Police station are small, it may be constituted a Census charge at once, and 
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when it is Inrse. it may be divided into two or even more such eha, ..es Each 
Sniienntendent should be furnished with a sketch map .of his charge, and a 
list of the Milages included in it. and he should be directed tocarcfidly check 
the list on the spot, entering therein all new villages and hamlets ^fo med 
since the survey, and referring them to the survey vdlages within which Xy 
are situated, noting where miy old village has disappeared, entering carefully 
local n.imes when they dilfer from the survey names and generally taking 
care to produce a co.nplete record of the state of things as now existing” 
1 liese sketch maps should be on a.5ulliciently Urge scale to sliow all the 
Milages and hamlets. Maps ought to be easily procurable of all the 'I’alukas 
that lave been regularly surveyed and for the other Taliikas, traciiias should 
be taken from Ordnance Survey maps, the names of villages and towns beiin>' 
wiitten in them in the Hindustani character. Arrangenieiiis slionid he made 
at once to procure these maps and the Tainkdars should send an indent of all 
the maps required by tliein vvitliiii one week from the date of the receint of 
this Uesolution. 


7. WhfMi the charovs and the circles have thus been fixed, tlie enumerators’ 
blocks must be. next marked off and then ilie houses in the blocks numbered, 
even though the emimerators may thus more or less houses than the 
prescribed number. Each, village must be formed into cue or more blocks, 
though in exce|)tionaI cases vvhere two different villages are small and very near 
each other, only one enumerator may be nominated to them. Different 
villages or parts thereof should never be formed into one block. As regards 
liotises, no invariable rule can be laid down, but as u general rule every 
dwelling place of one or more fiinilies with their resident servants, having a 
separate principil entrance from the common way should be numbered sepa- 
rately. Where tbereare any difliculties on account of the special character of the 
buildings, special insbrtjctious* ought promptly to be applied for. Jn any case 
the word “ house” will incltide sliops, serais, enclosures, schools, tefuplesarid 
ill fact every building and even a grass c/ia/jper that is u.sed or intended for 
human habitation. Ruined houses which no one inhabits, shops that are not 
used at night, and stables and out-houses, which are appurtenant to houses on 
which numbers have been put, need not have separate numbers put on them. 
Houses fit for habitation though temporarily vacant should have separate 
inimbers affixed to them. In municipal towns, the numbering will be in a per- 
manent form, and at the expense of the municipalities. In the villages tlie 
numbering may be done in any way that will be inexpensive and ye>t sufficiently 
permanent to allow the figures to remain visible till after the census night, 
Chalk, charcoal, paint or cow^-dung may be used, or the numbers may be cut on 
the lintel of the door. The numbering in one block must be completctl before 
another is taken up and the numbers ofdiouses must run from block to block till 
the village is finished so that the last number in the last block should show the 
total number of houses in the village. Each block also is to be marked with 
a letter ol the Alphabet, the letters of the blocks running tlirougliout the 
circle. 

8. It is necessary for compliance with the above instructions that 
Superintendents and Supervisors should be appointed at once. Nor need un- 
Tiecessaiy delay be made in the nomination of enumerators also, as the sooner 
the selection is made the better. Care should be taken in their selecticm to 
have for each block an enumerator whose place of daily work or residence 
is not distant from it. In special cases and for special reasons an enumerator 
need not be required to enter at once on his duties wdiich may for the present 
be discharged by the/supervisor of the circle or the enumerator of some ad- 
joining blo^ck. It is most desirable for the efficiency of enumerators that they 
should be associated with the Census work during the preliminary operations 
so as to be familiar with theini and thus acquire that training and acquaint- • 


* The City Comtiiisaioner made a long njferoiav on tXe subject. The aunwerji 

^iven were eiuWliod in a circular and is^‘Uod fur general guidance. 
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aiice with everything in the block which will avoid any chance of mistake in 
the final eniiineration. As sf)on as the blocks have been marked off and 4he 
Census officials appointed, a statement of villages in each Taluka should be 
sent to this office, within two months from tlie date of this resolution, in tlie 
form given below : — 

(1) Name of Taluka, 

(2) Name of Police station. 

(3) Name and designation* of Superintendent. 

( t) Name and designation of Supei visor. 

(.5) Name of village. 

(6) Whetlier the village is Khalsa, Jagir or Inam, and in the 

latter case inulcr the management of the Jagirdar or 

Inanulur or of the Government. 

(7) Area of village in acres. 

(S) Number of village in Tehsil Register. 

(9) Number of houses in the village. 

(10) Number of blocks in the village. 

(11) Names of enumerators appointed to the blocks. 

(12) Distance the supervisor will have to travel to make a com- 

plete tour of his village from one extremity to the other. 

(13) Remarks. 

Beneath the names of the villages in each circle and without assigning 
any number, a note should be made of all the tracts inhabited by wandering 
tribes and not included in any villages, the points within the circle where 
boats are habitually moored, and of ghauts, &c., outside the villages, w lrere 
travellers are in the habit of staying. This statement should be prepared in 
the Urdu language and the names of the villages w'ritten distinctly both in 
Urdu and tlie local vernacular. This list is of very great importance in all 
stages of the work. It enables the central Census office to see that the sche- 
dules from every block are received by it, and, later on, it serves as an iiulex 
to the lecord in that office of the earlier stage. The chief object of its pre- 
paration is to secure that the entire dominions are parcelled out and inchidi d 
for the Census work in some circle or other and that a proper person has 
been appointed as a supervisor for each circle and as a superintendent for 
each cliarge. The settlement and the Jainabandi papers and every other 
source of information calculated to throw light on the subject should be used 
to check the village limits, and the Talukdars, before forwarding the statements, 
should carefully scrutinize them with a view to see that they are correct and 
that the bbject of their preparation has been attained. 

9. Along with this statement the Talukdars should send an indent of the 
number of the House schedules, the enumerator’s schedules, enumeration 
tickets to be given on the Census night, and all other forms that may be 
re(|uirttd in their respective Districts, The language or languages in which 
th(‘y may be required to be printed should be carefully Sj)ecilied ; unless 
some local vernacular is specified, they will be supplied in the Urdu lan- 
guage and ill the Persian character. In the enumerator’s schedules, the 
entries for each house will be required to commence with a new page, and 
care should be taken in the preparation of the indent* make allowance for 
the above circumstance as well as for the number of the forms likely to be 
spoilt." The number of private or householder’s schedules should alsobespeci- 
' fied in the indent, which will be supplied in the 'English language if required. 
The forms adopted will be of the same size and paper as in British India, and 
as a rough ostimate caSi be formed at once of the number likely to be required, 
steps uiay be taken at once to arrange for the supply of paper, printing,. 
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&c., 80 tha when the forms arc finally settled, ti.eir preparat.on may be 
commenced at once, and there mayb.no delayer .Mfficnlty in complyi„.r 
with the indents when received. I'he lorms betorc despatch mu- ht, for con" 
venicnce sake, to be bo'ind in books having as many forms as may be found 
convenient, with a copy of instructions in the same language as the' schedules 
and of a specimen page properly filled in. ^ 


The arrangement for the distribution of the forms slionlil also be carefnilv 
considered so as to minimize the cost of their transmission to the Ilea.l- 
(]UEit(3i8 of the Districts iiud tl>cncd to il>e scvcrul circles. 

10. The foregoing instructions refer specially to rural tracts, but mr 4 fat{s 
mutandis they apply to the large towns also. In towns, large nmnlxus of 
houses being in close proximity to each other and the population beino- 
dense, each block may be formed so as to consi.st of](X> houses and each 
supervisor may be entrusted with the supervision of even fifteen or more blocks. 
Each Municipality should he reque.sled to prepare its plan of operations as 
soon as possible. In the Districts, the Taluqdars will see that the plan is 
such as to secure the correct enumeration of every person within the Municipal 
limits. For the Hyderabad city and its suburbs, the Municipal (Committees 
concerned will send a detailed report of their plan of operations direct to this 
office within two months from the date of this Resolution. There sliould he 
sent with this Reporta map shewing the division of the entire Municipal 
area into charges, circles and blocks, with a statement of blocks in the fol- 
lowing form: — 


1. Name of Police station, 

2. Name and designation of Superintendent. 

3. Do, do. Supervisor. 

4. Name of enumerator. 

5. De8cii[)tion of each block. 

6. Number of houses in each block, . 

Tn th« city and the suburbs, the number of the blocks .should run all 
tlirough, so that every street may not commence with block No. 1. '1 he 

Committee should also be required to .‘jciuI at the .same lime an indent for 
the forms required, prepared in the same way and giving the same informa- 
tion as the indents ordered to he supplied by District Tain jdars. If those 
Committees are of opinion that advantage may be taken of the (Jensus lo 
collect information a.s regards any point as to which inforiniition was imt 
required at the last Census and not generally required in connection willi 
a general Ceii.su^, a special report* should be submitted at once to the 
(ioverninent. 

11. The next work will be the preparation of the House Registers and 
the distribution of the enumerator’s schedules, d he formsforlhe.se witli 
the instriictioiia for fillifig them up will bo pnblislieil shortly and forwarde I 
to the ’faluqdarsand other officers in charge of the Census work, (jieat care 
should be taken to properly explain the fvjrins and the instructions for filling 
them up to the i^i'uperinteudonts, Supervisor.s and Knnmei ato»*s. In the 
districts, the Taluqdars should explain them to all the 'fehsildars, Supenn- 
tendents and as many Supervisors as possible by a.s.sembling them at the 
principal centre.s ; when thus a.ssembled the Superintendents and the Super- 
visers should be aj^kbd to personally question some person.s that may he 
present and fill up the forms for them. 1 he Teh.sildars shonhl be held respon- 
sible for explaining the forms in the same manner lo all the Snperyi.sorsand as 
iiiafiy enumerators as may be*. Ihe bnporintendents and J^npei vi‘>ois should 
give similar explanations to all the enumerators, explauiing all difficulties ami 
satisfying themselves that the intention of the (jovei nnient ami the letjuiic* 

* No liUch report was ever received. 
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ments of the schedules are really understood. At the Head quarters, the 
Secretaries to the Murrtcipal Committees and the members taking charge erf’ 
the woik will assemble all the orticials charged with the work of enumeration 
in the city and the suburbs and give necessary explanations to them. In 
every case any doubts or diHiculties arising in the interpretation or the 
application of the Rules will be referred at once to this ofBce for orders. 

12. It is thus hoped that all the forms with the instructions for filling them 
up will be in the hands of the enumerators before the end of October. The 
preparalion of the House Registers should be everywhere Ci)mjncMiced as 
soon as their forms liave been distributed, and finished and tested without 
unnecessary delay. In any case the commencement of tlie work should not 
be delayed beyond the 1st November, one month hcini: under any circum- 
stances ample for the work itself, and another fortniglit for its testi?i^, as 
there will be no great difficulty connected with it. The houses will have 
already been numbered, and for the purposes of the preparation of house 
registers, every building with a separate number affixed to it will be a 
house. In these registers, at the end of the inhabited houses, there will 
be entered all jilaces where travellers may be in the habit of slaying, all 
ghauts and places for the mooring of boats, all encamping grounds, &c., that 
may be coiuiguous to the block, or lor the enumeration of which place the* 
enumerator of that block will be responsible, though a separate numl)er need 
not be assigned to them. A copy of the house register after it has been duly 
tested will be in the bands of every enumerator for at least some time before 
the 1st January l^yi, and the preliminary house to house enumeration 
must be commenced everywhere not later than that date. The gnat advan- 
tage of this preliminary enumeration is to allow tlio entries in the schedules 
to be made at leisure and with deliberation, and if commenced on that date, 
ii may be expected to be finished by the Ist February 1891. This will allow 
sufficient time for the thorough supervision and checking of the enumerator's 
work not only by the Suii n visors but also by the Superinreiulonts and the 
higher Revenue officers; and at the same time avoid too long an interval 
between the two enumerations which is a distinct loss, because every day 
between the two increases the difference between the state of things at the 
preliminary and the final enumerations* The preliminary eniimeiaiion must 
necessarily embrace only the resident population. This time, however, 
visitors not likely to stay till the Census night, siioiild not be entered, 
but persons temporarily away and likely to return before that night may be 
entered, so that the alterations required to be made at the final enumera- 
tion may be as few aa possible, In the case of Serais^ Dak Bungalows 
and Hospitals, tlie preliminary enumeralion will thus be restricted to the 
persons permanently resident in these institutions, In Jails even, the 
persons whose terms will not have expired before the final enumeration 
may be ectered in the schedules at the pieliininary enumeration, so that as 
little work niay be left for the Census night, as iiossible*. No preliminary 
enumeration is required as regards families for which private schedules 
will be given. 

Iff. Early in February, preparations must be made for the final enumera- 
tion, This wull be taken jn all probability on the njglit of the 2Cth February, 
but the e?fact date will be intimated hereafter. After sunset on that night 
the enumerators will go from house to house in their respective blocks, makimr 
all such additions to, or omissions in, the spbedules as m^y be required with 
referenpe to the persons then actually present in the liouse. No alteration 
need be made, however, at that time jii any entry against the name of any 
^ person, but it he is nut present at the time in ^he house his name will, be 
struck out. After finishing the houses, the enumerator will visit all the other 
places recorded in hi^ house register as possiWe sleeping places and fill up 
the schedules fgr any persons found there. Lastly, he should go round his 
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block ami see if there are any persons passing the 'night in the open air, 

:ir Tl L'nl’lK ^ of trees, &c.. a”ul shm.ld Inmr.en, 

thfem. The I ight hxed npon will be a moonlight nigl.t'and instructions may 
be procliiimed to require that a lamp should be kept burning in each house ; 
blit It will still be desirable to arrange for some light for every ennmerntor who 
shoii a further be acco.iipanie.| in the villages by the village watchmen. 

the higher Revenue, I olice and other olficiids tliroughont the Dominions 
should on the night in question supervise the enumeration at the importam’ 
centres. Should any officer apprehend any special difficulties in any locality 
and consider it necessary ihatthe enumeration should take place next mornin.;, 
he should at once report* the circmnstaiice witli his reasons in full to the 
(loveriinient. Special arrangements should also he made for the Census of 
all classes of the floating population especially of travellers, clear instruc- 
tions being given as to how the boats that continue their journey in the ni'^ht. 
will be dealt with, and whether it will be sufficient for the enumerators posteil 
along the principal roads to stay at particular points or to jiatrol the roads, 
inquiries should be made beforehand as to whether there are any fiiirs or 
large gatherings to be held on the night fixed, and, if so. special enumerators 
should be appointed for them. A report of all the special arrangements 
thus made should be sent to the Government before the 1st January 1801. To 
avoid double enmnerabion, likely to occur in the case of travellers and other 
classes of the floating population, arrangements should also be made for the 
adoption of the ticket system, so that every traveller or homeless person mav, 
on being enuntoratod, be given by the enumerator a ticket to be preserveil 
and produced to any person who may question him again as regards the 
particiiLirs referred for the Census. I'rivate schedules should be collected 
the next, inorning tind carefully scrutinized, completed if defective, and 
corrected if erroneous. All the alterations and additions made during tlie 
night should also be carefully checked by the supervising officers, and as all 
these entries will be in red ink, and black ink alone is to bo used in preparing 
the record of the preliminary enumeration, this check need not take more 
than a week in any case. After the schedules have been examined by the 
Supervisor of the circle, the enumerator should prepare the short abstract at 
the end of his book, and have it tested and certified "by the supervisor before 
it is given to him. The Supervisor will see that all the schedule books are 
placed in proper order, and those for each village in a separate packet, and 
sent to the superintendents before the date that may be fixed by tlie Talnqdar 
with regard to the circumstances of each case, and whicli will not be later 
than a week from the Census night. Detailed instructions for the testing and 
despatch of these to the central Census office will be issued hereafter, hut 
care should be taken that all the packets are placed in the order of the 
villages and of the blocks previously ‘sent. The district Talukdars and the 
Municipal Committees in the City of Hyderabad and Cluulderghaut should 
satisfy themselve.s that the schedules do not contain any errors and that 
they are arranged in proper order before despatch to tlie central Census 
office, not later than a month after the Census night, and with the despatch 
of the schedules their duties in connection with the Census will cease. At 
the census office, the returns will he abstracted tabulated and compiled into 
statciiicnts under inslriiclioiis lo he given hereafter. 

MOHSIN-UL-MULK, 

Political and Financial Secretary. 


Hjt^derabad, 2Gth^nj/ 1890. 

♦ No proposal for a day Ceusus was received from any part of llie Douniiioiis. 
3 A 
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CIRCULAR L 
• Dated ]3//i Zikaida ]307 Hijri. 
Corresiionding to 23rd Amerdad 1201) Faati. 


Fur Ihe information of all the Commissioners (Subalulars), Tnluktlar.s ainl 
iJic Amalilar of Sirpur Tanihir. 

A notification setting forth the procedure to be adopted in connection 
xvitli the census was published in the JaridaJi of the 25th, 'fhere Fasli, 
and wus circulated among the oflicials, who are bound to render all possible 
lielp for the com|)Ielion of the Census work. If they do not I'ully understand 
anything in the said notification, they shouM at once write li> the (Census 
Superintendent for information. Some of the points aic furll)er elucidated in 
this Circular. 

2. To help in the Census work it is advisable to have a list of all the 
villages and cultivated grounds in Khalsa, Sarfikhas, atid Jagir territory and 
inaklitas, iSie., pre]>ared by the Talukdars of the districts. The list should he 
t!espatch(‘(l so aa loreach the (Census ollice within one month from ihe 
(late of the receipt of this Circular. A Thana list should also be 
j)rejjarcd by Talukdars shewing thc^ Thana limits divided into Supervisor’s 
circles. \Vi)en such distribution is done in villages, one or more enimicra- 
tors should be appointed to ciudi. Ordinal ily, the enninmation of W houses 
should he outrusiod to one emimeralor, to be called a “block/' It may be 
iioccssaiy to ajipoint more than one enuineiator for the enumeration of one 
village; and on the other hand two or more small villages, situated near each 
other, and containing not more than (K) or 70 houses, may be entrusted to one 
enumerator, in which case, however, each village shall be consiiltMed a separate 
block. For every ton CMiumcrators, one snpci visorshall beappoiiUcd ; and lei> 
or more blocks shall form a circle, which shall be called a supervisor’s carcle. 
When the Taluks arc divided into Thanas and they are arranged accord- 
ing to the number of houses into circles, the limits of every Thana should lie 
divided into Superintendent’s charges, in such a way that a few supervis)rft 
circles shall be entrusted to each Sitperintemlent, provided however that the 
Superintendents .may not have a long distance to walic in checking ihc super- 
visor's circles. The limits of Thanas and ciicles sliould be so ariang»'d us to 
prevent double enumeration, 

3. All Superintendents and supervisors will be supplied with a map of 
llieir icspeclive charges and circles witli lists of the villages situated ihorcin, 
in order to enable them to become thoroughly acciuainted with their charges 
and circles. Emimerators should also bo given serial lists oi the houses 
foinpiised in their blocks, 

4. U appears from the last Census records, that the number of occupied 
housesis*about 1,1)00,000. According to the scco»id para, cjf tins circular, there- 
fore, tlie number of ciium(>raiors required will bc31,700 and that of supeivisors 
3,10G. It is essential that a statement should be prejiaieil for every distiict 
showing the number of hands required for the Census, in addition to the num- 
ber available from among literate Fatwaris, Wattamlars, Clomashta^, and persons 
employed in various offices, such as Conits, Hospitals, the I'ost office, Felice, 
Schools, Forest Department, Customs, ftlunicipalities, Fublic W orks, Irriga- 
tion, &c., &c. Where the number of such Ihiiids is either more or less than is 
necessary, special arrangements will be made for e(j:i ilis^tion, by redistribu- 
tion, a.tf., by sending excess hands from one district or I’aluk to another where 
tile nuinheris insuHicient. 

A statement will be prepared for eacii rdistrict with the fdlowing 
columns : — (1) iSerial Numhef;(2jName and father's name of the person that can 
be engaged for Ueusuyoperatiun'i; (ij Occupation ; ( 1) Kesidencj with name of 
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iilliLC, (5) Lan^tia^a^s known; ( 0 ;^ I„the la.st colninn, tl.e Taltikdars 

shall III consnltiilion with their I eh.siUhns, make a no;c ofthe ptM sons who inay 
be appointed biipervisors or Superintendents a-ainst sucll as may he so utilized. 


Great caution is required in the selection ol\Supervisors mid Superintend, 
cuts, and unless lalukdars and 1 ehsildars arc saiisfieil Nvith their abilities 
they should not note them down for appointment as Supervisors or Sanerin- 
teudents In the first column (Serial No.), the nnmhers of houses 
as marked on the «ale openin- to the public road should be shown. If in 
one enclosure llicre are a number 'of small houses, inhabited by difTereiu 
iumilies a serial numlior should be affixed on the £:^ate common to all, and fr.ic- 
lional nmnher^ on tlie doorsof the small houses.^ The distribution into blocks 
will he effected accordiiii** to these small houses. Il'iii a bii** house, a .sinp^Ie 
jierson and his family are livine, it should be counted only as one house and oiui 
number affixed. If there arc stables for cattle or warehouses for goods 
adjoining any building, they should not be separately numbered. 


5. ^ As a temporary measure, Form Statement 11, for house enumeration, is 
sent. Die work of the Census depends largely on the correctness of this 
statement, whicli it ouglit net to he i'otind difficult to prepare, as village IIsIn 
tor every district exist; with the help of these lists every village can hc^fonnil 
and enumerated, and alter such statements are prepared, new forms 
can be jirepared on their basis and printed. A list of the Jagir villages can 
also be had. It is essemial to iiave all the information called for in 
Resolution No. 1, as well as in this Circular collected without any delay. 


l^numeration schcdule.<, number as per margin, are forwarded hiu-cwith. 
Kiitiic'. therein should he uiade according to the directions hereunder given, 
'rile number of the houses in a village or mnuznk should he given in statement 
li, from which tlie list of charges will he prepared. In the secoiul column, the 
nature of the house should be shown, /.c., whether a d welling-lioiise, shop, 
inn, place of* worship, or travellers* rest hoiise. At all events every place* 
which is u?ed for living in, though unoccupied at the time, should he 
noted. In the third column tin.! name of the head*of the family should he 
hliowu. ]bit when there is a man, his wife and three son.s, two of whom 
aie married, the name ofthe father alone shouhl be entered; butifthir 
head ofthe family is living in aseparate house, their names w>ll l)e shown umler 
this column. There is no need of writing any tiling in the column. Remarks, 
unless a private schedule is given to the head oftlie family, /.e., if the man he 
respectable and able to fill in his schedide, his name should he entered, so 
that at the time of the enumeration, a schedule may be given him. To 
explain the method of making ei^tiies, a lew schedules have been filled in by 
way of sample. To every Tch>il, a few such schedules should he sent and the 
"relisildars sliould be directed to get the Patwaris of villages logel.lier and 
teach them to make entries. Tlie iiiimbcr of occupied houses in tliU village 
and number of occupauls can be known by this scatement. 


Simultaneously with tlie entries in these schedules, house-markingshoiihl 
be carried on with some cheap material such as lime or retl chalk, so lliat the 
numbers may last till tlie date of tlie final eiiuineralioii. In accordance vvitn 
the entries in these scJiednIei, the blocks should be allotted to ciiumeratois, 
wherefore special attention should be paid to this work. 

Copies of tins Circular are sent to the City and Siilnirban Municipalities 
and the Comnictiiders of the Regular Troops and tlie (iolcoiula and the 
MaiSerain Regiments, with a* request that they will carry out ihe work in (he • 
city and the suburbs, and in the cantonments, acc irdirig to the instructions 
given above. In the (Mty, thcr^uburb.s and the large to vV\ und iti places whei.e 
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there are M finicipalities, permanent marks should be placed on lioiises, the 
cost thereof being borne by these Municipalities as laid down in para, 7 of* 
Resolution No. 1. * • 

The statement itself need not be sent, btjt only an Abstract, showing the 
number of villages in each Taluk, and the number of houses in each village, is 
rccjuircd, to enable this olKce to check tnedistribiiti on into charges and circles. 

MIRZA MEHDI KHAN, 
Provincinl Snpenittendent of Census Operations, 


Supplement to CIRCULAR I. 

Dated Q4th Ziknida 1307 Hijri, 

In Circular No. I., dated I3th Zikaula correspomling to 23rd Amerdad 
1290 Kasli, there are certain points, deserving more definite explanation, 
which are given hereunder: — 

1. If one schedule book be found insufficient for all the bouses of a 
village, a second book may be used, hut the name of the village with 
the word “Supplement should be written on the second book. 

2. In the second column in wliicli the nature of the house is to be en- 
tered, a house, if a shop, and no one bleeps in it at night, should be entered as 
unoccupied. It should, however, be given a separate number. This is intend- 
ed for the Census form in which the details of occupied and unoccupied 
houses will have to be shown. Unless this rule is carried out from the 
beginning, it will be difficiilt to find it out at the final Census. Occupied 
and unoccupied houses should be entered as on tlie final enumeration 
niglit. 

Inns, Pagodas, Mosques, Ashtir Klianas, &c., should be numbered ; but 
should be considered unoccu[>ied houses,^’ unless there arc permanent re- 
sidents in them. 

3. In para. 5, line 22, of the said Circular instead of “his name should 
be entered” read “in the fourth column of the schedule against the names 
of those respectable persons to whom schedules arc to be given, for making 
entries themselves, write the words ‘‘ private schedules.” 

MIRZA MEHDI KHAN, 
Provincial Superiniendent of Census Operations. 

CIRCULAR No. 2. 

• Dated 26/A Ztkaida 1307 Hijri, 

The date for the final Census has been fixed by the British Government 
for the night of 26th February 1891, corresponding to the 23rd Farvardi 
1300, Fasli. 

2. His Highness’ Government having entrusted the superintendence 
and control of the arrangements for enumeration and compilation to a special 
officer, Mirzu Mehdi Khan, Esq., with the designation of Census Superin. 
tendent and ijfsued to the said officer the necessary instructions for taking the 
Census in a complete and accurate manner, in concert \pith the District and 
Municipal Authorities, ail communications should be addressed direct to 
the abavementioned officer. 

3. The Census will be conducted on ‘the same lines as in J88I. 
Householder’s schedules will be supplied only persons of rank who 
express their desire to be so furnished. The rest of the population will be 
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enumerated in schedules to be filled in by enumerators appointed tor the 
purpose. The schedules will be supplied bound in books, called enuincratiou 
books. 

4. To each enumerator shall be assigned a block, containing 00 houses 
or 300 people. He shall be subordinate to the Supervisor of a (.’ircle. The 
number of blocks in a Circle shall average ten. The Supervisors shall he sub- 
ordinate to the Superintendent of a charge, whicli in ordinary cases shall bii 
a Taltik, mahal or Municipality. 

5. As it would be impossible to provide a sufficient numbc'r of enumera- 
tors to ascertain and record all the particulars re(|uired in tin* sched(do in 
one night, and in order to ailord opportunities for the test of their entries in 
the schedule books by the Supervisors, Superintendents, &c., the cniiineratiou 
will be done in two rounds, one preliminary and the other final. In the first 
round, the enumerator vvtll visit each liouse iii his block and make a preli- 
minary record in bis enumeration book, as shortly before the Census night as 
will admit of its being thoroughly tested. But on the final night, the enumera- 
tor will take the book, so filled in, round his block, and bring tlie schedules 
into conformity with the actual state of tilings llien existing, hy striking out 
the names of persons who have died or left, and adding those who liave been 
born, or arrived since, or been erroneously omitted. Tlie accuracy of the 
Census will depend mainly on the way in which the framing of this preliminary 
record is supervised by all the ofiicers from Talukdars of Districts down to 
Supervisors of Circles. 

DivisioN OF Areas. 


C). The first thing to be done is to divide each charge into blocks and 
circles. A block will be constituted of fiO liouses or 300 people and should 
be of sneb size anti density that it can be coinpassed without difficulty by 
the enumerators in five or six liours alter nigltilall. 


The Supervisor’s Circle should be small enough, to enable him to scru- 
tinize thoroughly all the entries in tlie preliminary record and persona ly 
check, at least 50 per cent, of them by hou.se to llou^e visits lo eacli of the 
blocks and to sati-sfy himself that tho enumcratois properly perlorm tlieir 
duties. 


A block must not contain more than GO houses or about 300 people, hut 
in compact villages without distant hamlets whore the eiiumeratm- is a t at- 
vavi or a resident official, the size of the block may be increased up lo lOO 
houses. The number of blocks in a circle should average about ten. 


7 To regulate the divisioif into blocks and circles, the '1 
prepare as soon as possible, for each charge a legister m one 
forms : — 


'aliikdar.s shoulil 
of ihe following 


CENSUS REGISTER A. 
(rt) For Rural Charges. 
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‘CENSUS REGISTER A. 

{h) for Urban Charges. • 
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In vilhipes where there are more than one inhabited site, ^*Gudali*" or 
“ Dherwnrnf the main village and each separate hamlet and house should 
be entered in Column 4, after the name of' the main village. Also all out- 
lying landing places or camping grounds will be given in the same Register. 

The blocks should be nmnbered serially for each circle and the circles 
lettered for eacli charge. The list should be carefully scrutinizeil by the 
'lalukdar of the district and compared with the topographical or revenue' 
snrv(‘y map. A tracing shotdd be made for each circle tor the guidance of the 
supervisor, to whom also an extract from the register of the part, pertaining 
to Ins circle should be given. The division into blocks and circles ami the 
])reparation of the register, with tlie exception of the enumerator's name, shouhl 
be completed hy the 15th Zihej 1307, Hijri, correspoiuhug to iIac 24th 
Shalirewar 1299, Fasli. 

8. A summary showing the total number of villages, houses, persons 
detached hamlets and blocks should be sent to the Census ottice, for each 
charge, as it is completed. 

PjtKPAUATlOX OF 13 lJ)Cli LiST. 

• 

9. A list in the form given in Circular No. 1 should be prepared. 
These forms have been supplied in numbers sufficient for each Division in the 
j>revalcnt language of tlie district, Telugu lor Telingana, Marathi for 
JVlahratwara, and Kanarese f<»r the southern districts. In this form, the serial 
nuinher and description of each house sliould be written. Tliis register will 
be called Census Register 1>. 


Census Register II. (Block List). 


Village. 

« 

Block. 

Circ'lo. 

1 

ISerial No. 

Rescript ion oF liuilil- ^ 
iiig or pluf(\ 

1 Vinci pal ocenpant. 

i 

Remarks. 


It should contain all buildings intended for, or used as, human dwellings, 
wlielher actually occu})ied at llte time or not, and at the end, unnumbered 
camping grounds, places where Banjuras stay, arid other places where persons 
arc likely to be found at night. A note should be made^in column 4 against 
any house, to which a private schedule is to be supplieJ. 

10. Simultaneously with the preparation of this list, the houses in each 
• town and village should he uuinbered consecutively, beginning with any Tlufrui, 
(Police ^Station). Houses should be marked in a serial order to corres- 
]>ond with the houstf list, wilb some cheap material, such as red chalk or 
chuiiam, so that they may last till the final enumeration night. 
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1 he numbering should be continuous for the whole villao'e or town 
unless It IS so large as to contain more than one Circle, in which case the 
houses in each Circle should be numbered consecutively with the Circle 
letter pre6.xed, as A. 2o, 13. 20, 0. ;i7. 


V’l ■>»''ses Is to guide the enumerator 

round hi.s block, and to ensure no luiuse being omitted ; but in onler to 
seenre a certain amount of uniformity throughout, the following definition 
of K house should be applied:-- The dwelling place of one or more families, 
with their dependents and servants. I.aving a .separate principal entrance from 
’ stieer, liine or other tlioroughfaie/' Where there is anv 
difficulty in the application of this definition, Talukdars should at once refer 
the matter to the Census ISupcrinteudent. 


Care must be taken that no number is omitted. IJy “fainiIy*Msmeant the 
head of tlie family with his wife and children. Somerimes when children are 
grown lip and have wives and children in their turn and all live under the same 
roof, they come under the head of one family. Sometimes it happens that 
there is a big compound and there are small houses or compartments in which 
different families live. ^ Insucliacase it will be better to put fractional numbers 
Qii each hon^e which will be considered separate numbers for purposes of enii- 
meiation. for ouch house, a separate schedule should he used. lu the last 
Census, some mistakes occuried in certain ])laces. (jor/Ai (r/nrA/, something 
like a small fortress) will he considered a block in ilsclf and separate niimliers 
will be given to the houses situated in it. It must be remembered that, Oocflii 
in itsejf is a little habitat, and may be therefore treated as a block, if tliere 
be ()(j houses, more or less. Doubtful cases may be referred to the t^ensus 
♦Sujierintondent. 


12. Block list preparation and house numbering should be completed and 
tested by the end of Rabi-us-Saiii, lor, the block list will have to he coj.ueil 
into theenumeiatioii Imoks. which will besupplied lateron. Newly built house.s 
should be included by the enumerators in they are built, ?.6\, iu Uegister B. 


Agescy, 

13. The preparation ofthe lists, the numbering ofhousesand preparing 
the preliminary record should be done by the ordinary revenue and Municipal 
establishment, i, in tlie ilistricts, tlie services ofthe Pa^waris and iho 
Patelles, w'ho are able to read and write, should be utilised; and if the Municipal 
establiahinent is foiiiul insutticieiii, Fatwaris of the towns shouid be directed 
to help the Municipal establishment.’ For the final enumeration, tin* services ol 
all Government officials serving in the districts will he a\ailal)le, 'fhe Muni- 
cipalities should be required to rentier every assistance. It is hopeil that 
iu most districts the number of officials will be sidHcietit ; \^liere the 
number is nor sufficitMit, falukdars should (‘udeavoiir to enlist the sfrvi(!e^ 
of educated men, from among W'atandars, Z-unindars or grown up school 
boys. Talukdars may give certificates to all voluntary agents, who have 
performed their work efficiently. 

15. In cases where official and such voluntary agemey, as above recom- 
mended, proves insufficient, Talukdars should at once communicate tiie 
number required to the Census Superiutondeiit, to enable him to make 
neccessary and tiinef^y*arrangements. 

16. The Patwari will be the enumerator of his village or at least of one 
blodk in IiU village. During the preliminary record, an enumerator niay * 
have to enumerate several b\,ocks and a supervisor lo si^pervise more than one 
circle. 
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PllKLIMlNARY ReCOED. 

18. Each enumerator should be provided, for each block, with a bouAid 
book of schedules, which, besides detailed instructions and aa abstract, contains 
l)lank pages, in which he should copy the block list, and write the names of 
the heads of the famitics, A tentative statement for the house ennmeiation of 
villages and towns is sent. The houses enunuuated in each village should be 
entered according to the directions in para. 9. When Census books are received 
from the pressand distributed to tlic districts, every enumerator should entera 
list of them with the number or number? of liis block or places at the end of 
this book. 

19. The (late for commencing the preliminary enumeration must 
depend upon the number of supe^vi^^ors permanently available. The less in- 
terval between the preliminary and the final Census, the better, but the interval 
should be sufiicient for checking the entries, though not so long as to neces- 
sitate many alterations or mod:fications. In districts, preliminary house 
eniimeralion should be commenced on the Ip^th Jsfandar, and in the city, anil 
larger towns, and cantonments, it sliould commence on the !:i5th Isfandar, It 
ntusL be remembered that il there is any delay in these dates, the work will 
not he correctly and punctually performed. 

20. Every Supervisor slioiild be supplied with detailed instructions and 
specimen schedules for his guidance. It will be his btjsiness to see that the 
emimeiators understand their instructions and carry them out. Tn cases 
where the enumerators do not fully understand ihenri, they should be re- 
instructed. 

21. Schedule books in the vernaculars of the districts will be supplied 
containing a varying number of pages. As it is important, that the printing 
of books should be done early, the Talukdars should, as soon as possible, 
ibrward their indents for schedule books containing 24, 40 or 60 pages 
respectively. The indents should also show the number of loose house-holder’s 
schedules, for His Highness Government officials, and other educated gentle- 
men. Each page has room for eight entries, and a separate page or pages, 
if necessary, should be used for each house, though there be only one man 
in a house. Persons living in two separate houses must on no account be 
entered on the same page. In reporting thenumber of schedules required, the 
number of houses to be enumerated in the book and separately should be 
reported. Care should be taken not to confuse the house-holdcr’s schedule 
w hich contains 16 entries, 8 on each side with the page of only 8 entries. Each 
enumerator should be furnished with the book of the size most suitable for 
bis block, and such loose sheets (if any) as are required for private 
schedules. If his book prove insufficient, a supplementary book of . 10 pages 
slu-uld hr given him. A certain number of these books will be supplied to each 
Talukdar. An account should be kept by the charge superintendent of all 
books and sheets, supplied to each enumerator and extracts given to the 
supervisor before the final census night. A receipt should always be taken, 
even wdieri the papers pass temporarily from one hand to another. 

22. Supervisors should cause all errors or omissions, which they may 
discover, to be rectified and attest the enumeration with their initials on the 
back of tbe schedule book, TJicy should also report their nature to the 
charge »Supcrintendent. 

^ V 

Finai, Enumeration, 

23. If the enumerator on the Census ilight is not the person ‘who 
I'onducted the preliminary enumeration, he shopld be at liis post at least two 
days before the Census, The Supervisor should see that lie makes himself 
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thoroughly acquainted with the wliole of his block by o'oi 
du^ tini6| identifying each house witli that shown iu ,tho 


iig l ou'id it, in (he 
list. 


24. Before the evening of tlie 2()th l'’ebruary Is*)] 
the 23rd Farwardi 1300 Fasli, the enumerators should liav’e 
private schedules, if any, at the houses noted in their lists. 


corresponding (o 
delivered all the 


25. The enumerator shoidd, as soon as the moon rises on the final 
night, commence the enumeration, and go round the block in the order of the 
list making the necessary correction's. If the entries are found correct he 
should not meddle with them. All the corrections should he madein’w 
ink, with which ho will be supplied for that night’s use. lie should call the 
])ead of the family or house, and read out to him the entries for each house 
aiul then and there record any necessary corrections. If any person has died 
in the meanwhile or has gone away, his name should ho struck out with 
red ink, but the names of all those who live in the same house, though they 
be absent at the time, having gone out to watch their cattle or fields, should 
be retained ; and if any name had not been written previously, he shoulil 
enter it with red ink at the end of the page. The names of all guests and 
new born children in the house should also be recorded. The enumera- 
tor should himself be enumerated in the house where he is then living. 

26. The Supervisors shall, during the night, visit as many of their 
blocks as possible and satisfy themselves that the enumerators are properly 
performing their duties, by testing as many of the new entries as possible, 
if they find any errors they must have them rectified at once. 


27. The next morning, the enumerator should collect the private 
schedules, if any, that had been distributed in his block. He should then 
proceed to the Head-quarters of the circle and, in the presence of the 
Supervisor, fill up the abstract in the enumeration book and hand over 
his block books and loose sheets, if any, to the Supervisor. When the 
Supervisor has accepted them as correct, he should sign the abstract and, 
giving the enumerator a receipt, allow him to go. When he has collected all 
the enumeration books ami sheets he should enter tife totals for tlie cii clos in 
the abstract and take them all to the Charge Superintendent, who, after satis- 
fying himself of the totals and tlie correctnessof their number, willgivo a recei])t 
to the Supervisor { and he will in his turn enter similar totals for his charge, and 
s<-nd all the papers to the Talnkdar without delay. 'I’ho schedules and 
abstracts shoidd then be sent to the Abstraction office, according to the 
instructions of the Census Superintendent. A certificate showing the days 
during which he was employed will be given to each Supervisor and Kniiine- 
rator by the Charge Superintendent: 

SpECiAt. Areas and Buildings. 

28. Public buildings, such as Jails, Hospitals, &c., should each be treated 
as a separate block and be emimerated by the officer in charge. 

29. In cantonments, the Talnkdar should act in concert with the Military 
authorities. The latter will he responsible for the enumeration of all persons 
actually living in regimental lines. The civil uiitlioiities will enumerate all 
beyond theseTimits, including the residents in the sadar bazars and all officers 
not living in regimental lines. But where there are Contingent ami British 
cantonments, such, as Aurangabad, becunderaliad, liulaium, Baichur, 
Moininabad, Jalna, &*c., the eiuimcration will be conducted by tiie British 

° 30. The Railway Census will hoconducled by the Railway authorities as in 

the case of the last Census. This refers only to sucli persons as are employed oii‘ 
railways and live withinthe railway limits, as'wcll as the tuilw.ry passtugerson the 
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filial Census night. The employes living beyond the railway limits should be 
eniiaiOiated in the ordinary way by the Talukdars, who should act in concert 
with the Railway authorities, in order to prevent people being enumerated 
both at home and abroad, or escaping enumeration altogether. 

81. Special instructions for Enumerators, Supervisors and Superinten- 
dents will, in future, be issued in the current languages of the districts. 

32. His Highness’ Government would impress upon the Heads of Depart- 
ments who are called on to assist in this Work, that while it is in progress the 
Census work must, from its nature, be considered superior to all other work. 
Revenue officers should consider the supervision of the arrangements as the 
most important part of their duties while on tour, and should satisfy tliem- 
.selves as to their efficiency. All officers whose work takes them into rural 
tracts should take every opportunity of e.\plaining the object and nature of the 
Census to the inas.ses, and the Talukdars of the first, .second and third grades 
should make it a point to enlist, by complimentary letters or other means, the 
co-operation of persons of rank and influence, whose active sympathy will be 
of use in dissuading people from giving false information, or evading 
the enumeration of themselves and the females of their household. 

33. Talukdars should send progress reports, showing what has beenr 
done in their repective districts towards carrying out these orders on the I6lh 
of every montli, commencing from the 15th of Shalirewar. 

MOHSIN-UL-MULK, 

Political and Financial Secretary. 


CIRCULAR V. 

Dated lOf/t Zihej, 1307 Ilijri. 


M’o all Taliikdars. 

In para. 8 of Circular No. 2, dated 2Gtli Zikaida, 1807 Hijri, yon wore 
requested to scud a summary. For this purjiose blank Register 1) is scut. 
As soon as Register Aa and Ab are finished, entries should be made in 
Register I), whicli should be sent for each block as it is completed j work should 
not be delayed in waiting for sucli registers from each block. 

2. It is stated in the Instructions to Superintendents that a taluk or 
prtWt shall be considered a superintendcut’a charge, and that the Tehsil- 
dar or his Naib sliall be the superintendent. Rut where the number of villages 
in a Taluk is large, the Tehsildar should be appointed superintendent only 
for half tlie number of villages, the Peshkiir being placed in charge of the 

. romaiiuler. There is no harm if a large Taluk be divitled into 3 or even 4 
charges. But capable men should be appointed Superintendents. A copy 
of the Instructions to Superintendents will reach you in a few days, according 
to which you may nominate Tehsildars, Naib Tehsitdars, and Peshkars as 
Superintendents of Charges. 

3. These Statements ought to enable me to calculate the number and size 
of enumeration books required by you j and it will be on their basis that the 
books will be prepared and sent to you. Wlien Registers) reaches me in a 
cumpleto form it should obviate the necessity of my calling for any further 
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XIX 


will have «) he aeat to yoi. along ;uu the InuintTnUM ho”^.'" Sl'»h, that 

4. The columns marked with an asterisk upoil nwh i am i • a- 
rural chargest as they are intendeti mil r ' i filled in for 

Municiliiililies; as, for instance, the number of sou frrvar !' '* r '1"^'" ’i™ 
calculated only for the circles of "^0, and ? il 't ’ 

Tl'l'-oir^ “? ‘’d""'/' villages and hand ■ , “S' dm di'iric't' ‘ 

an 1 ?n 1 must be remembered that in a square mile there are SfiO hiirhas 
and 10 bams. 1 litis, if the area, as expresed in biglias, is divided by SOO it 
will give approximately the area in square miles. y > ou, it 

6. It has been stated that 60 houses should form a block. This was 
done to obtain a rough estimate of the number of enumerators that would be 
loqtiired. It has also been laid down that in any village, if the number of 

houses be ouO, Jo or any numberless than 60, it should be treated as a 
separate bloek, 

MJRZA MEIIDI KUAN, i 

Proi'lncial Superintendent of Census Operations. 


Cii.vsus Form D. 

District (Division, City or Town). 

Charge— Area in square miles and •square yards (if known). 
Number of rovonue villages. 

Number of separate entries in column 5 of Census Register A- 
Total number of persons (males, females and children). 

Total number of circles. 

Total number of blocks. 

No. of blocks containing from 1 to 10 lioiiscs. 



99 

99 

n 

|9 

20 

M 

99 

9* 

21 

99 

30 

99 

99 

99 

81 

j 

99 

40 

99 

99 

9» 

11 

»9 

50 

*» 

9 9 

91 

81 

99 

(•>0 

99 

>» 

99 

61 

99 

70 

99 

99 

99 

71 

99 

80 

>9 

99 

9 9 

81 

>» 

00 


99 

99 

!)1 

99 

100 

99 

99 

9 9 

over 

100 


Average number of persons per house. 

„ „ houses per block. 

„ „ persons 

„ ,, square miles per circle.t 

„ „ blocks per circle. 

,, „ houses* „ 


* Not required for rural charges, 
f Not required for urban charges. 
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ClliCDLAR YL 

• Dated mh Zili>‘j,Vm Hijri. 

I'o all Taliikilars, Dewani and Sarfi Khas. 

Has the honor to request they will he good enough to inform the 
undersigned at once whether there is any Urns, Jatra or hair U) be held 
within their resj)C(!tive jurisdictions on the final Census n?g’ht, i, the ‘iSrd 
Karvvardi, l-lOO Fasli. 

■ A 

2, Copies forwarded to the City and Chaderghaiit Municipalities 
and to the Secretaries of tlie exempted Jagirdars. 

MIliZA MKMDI KHAN, 

Prorincinl Sitperintandcnt of Census Operations. 


(dlUUILAU VII. 

Dated Uh Moharruni^ IdOS Jlijri, 

To all Taluktlars of Districts. 

« 

The Statement alluded to in para. S of the Notification was directed to be 
prepared for e;ich district and forwarded so as to reach this olli6e by the 25th 
Shahrewar, and ('Onsus llegistcr A, leferreil to in para 7 ol‘ Circular No. 2, 
was to reach by thi^ 21th Shahrewar, 121M1 Fasli. 'J'he undersigned legrcts tc 
say that up to this dale, though 10 or 11 days have already passed bt'yond the 
])rcscribed date, the nupiir^Ml Statements have been received only Irom the 
Taluks of the Indiir District, and the Fatli, and Amerabad Taluks ol’Mahbub- 
nagar. 

The undersigned thanks the Talukdar of the Indnr District, and 

requests the 'falukdars of other districts to write at once, slating the 

cause of the delay, lie further requests that the required Statements may be 

tlespalclieil witltoul any further ilelay as the time for Census operations is very 

limited. If the work is not completed in time, iheie js every apprehension 

of serious ditliciiltii's being created, from their share in the roponsibilily for 

which the Talukdars mav not be exonerated. 

* 

WIKZA MKHDl KHAN, 

J^rorinciul Sttperinfendent of Census Operations. 


t lUCFLAU VHI. 

Dai»d{jfk Moharrum^ IdOS Hijri. 

To 

Mohamed .Anwar Khan, Esq., 

First Talukdar, Alraf-i-Iialda. 

In reference to his No. 70, has the lionor to return the Statements 
forwarded by him, and to state that they do not enable the entries 
in the other Statements to be checked, and are not prepared according to the 
instructions issued iu para. 2, Circular I, of this office. 

A form of the required SUUemenls is herewith sent, with a request that 
he will bo goodenougli to j)repare the Statements for his district accordingly. 

2. Copies with *.he form of Statements are forwarded to the Talukdars 
and others entrusted with the Census operations. 

MIRZA MEHDI KHAN, 
provincial Superintendent of Census Operedions. 
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ExiUKSLUK. < 

• ,n village lists, prepared in accordance with para. 7 of Circular I. 

of 13U0 Fiisli. 


H 


Serial of Village 

in Taluk. 

Name of Village. 

X 

' p . 

*« •/} 

C 

, 5 2 

1 - 1 
> « U 

H ^ 2 t 

2 

3 

4 


t «« 

X 7 ^ 


« S) 

't* ^ 

c 


I Naiiit* <»f 


ei S 5 


REiM.ARKS 


Instructions for making entries in the above Statement. 

In the third Column, the names of the Khalsa villages are to be written 
in Persian characters, in a clear and legible liaiul. 

In the fourth Column, the names are to be written in Telugu, Malirattii)r 
Kanarese in legible and plain characters. If tliere are si veral hamlets (Mazrah) 
the revenue of which is collected with the Maiizali and whose Census is to he 
taken along with the same Mauzah,tlie nameof the.VlaiiZrih simuld (irst be written 
and under it tlie names of rlie Muzrahs, the sjrial number being entered against 
the name ol’tlie village Ally, After entering all the Khalsa villages ina Taluk, 
JUaH-gardan villages, Jagirs and Makhtas, &c., of the same district shonlil he 
shown in order. Except in the case ot Khalsa villages, the names of the 
owners of all other villages shotdd be written in a lair hand, in Telugn, 
Alahratti, or Persian characters. 

MIllZA MEHDT KHAN, 

Provincial Saperintcndenl of Census Opera(i(HLs. 


CIKCCLAU X. 

Dated, 2\)lh Mehir 1291?, F. 

To all Talukdars and Commanders of Regular Troo|)s, 

It was stated in Circular 2 of 1290 Fasli, that (he final enumeration will 
take place on the 23rd Farwardi 1300 F, correvsponding to L'Otli hebnuiry 
3891 and Kith Rajjab 1308 H. It is now notified for further informaiiou 
that the final will be the one that will come after passing the (iriy 

ol 23rd Farwardi 1300 Fasli or 20th February 1891. 

MiRZA MEIIDI KHAN, 
Provincial Superintendeni. of Census Operations, 


CIRCULAR XT. 

Dated 2'^rd Mahur rum 

‘ /• 

To the Secretary to the Navab Sir Asiiian Jah Bahadur. 

Iirreferencc to his docket No. Gl. dated the 22nA Shahrtewar. requesting to 
be informed whether the (.'ensus ot the Makhtas in some I aluks ol his district, 
the FCvenutTof which isco)lected*by the Aalukdarsof His Excelleiicjf the Piimc* 

C A ' 
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illiniftter, Sir Kiirshed Jnli Bahadur and Nawab yiknrul-umrali Bahadur res- 
puctively. was lo be carried out by the Dewani Department or by the Puiguh, 
has the honour to slate tliat the Talukdur of Mahbubnager was informed that ’ 
tiie Census of exempted Jagirs has been arranged to be taken by the respective 
.lagirdars, and tliat if any Makhta of a Jagir is situated in his district, the' 
('e7)sus ot such Makhta will be taken by tbe Ainaldar of the .lagir. Ue is there- 
fore requested to write to the Ainaldars of his Jagirs ordering them to carry 
out the Census work by themselves in all such instances, and not to leave 
anything to tlie Dewani Talukdars. 

Copies forwarded to the Secretaries of the other exempted Jagirdars. 

MlllZA MEHDl KHAN, 

provincial Superintendent of Census Operations, 


TNSTKUCTTONS TO SUPERINTENDENTS- 

1. The Census will bo taken on the night of the 2Glh February 1891, 
corresponding to the 2nrd Farwardi 1300, Fa.sli. The arrangements have* 
been entrusted by His Highness’ (.Joverninent to the Census Su|)erintendent. 

2. The information to he asked is given in the appended schedule. 
'J’o natives of rank, Government officials and educated Europeans, separate 
pcliedules will be supplied wltich they will be required to fill up for them- 
stdves and tiicir families and servants residing in the same Jiouse, or 
those houses that are connected with tbe house, but on which no separate 
number is affixed. 

.■). The mass of tbe population will be enumerated in bound books 
of schedules, called euumeratioii-books, by persons appointed for that purpose 
and called enumerators, to each of whom u certain luiiuber of liouses. called a 
“block ■' will be assigned. 

c 

4. As it would be impossible to provide sufficient enumerators to ascer- 
tain aud record all the information required by the schetlule in oive ni^ht, 
ii will be necessary for each to take his book round bis block some days 
previous to the Census night and fill it up in accordance with ti)e au^wer^ 
received from tlie heads of houses. This process is called the Prcliniinartf 
record ovjirsl round, 

Ou the final night he will again take the book round to all the houses 
in the block and bring it into conformity with the actual state of things 
then e.x.isting, by striking out the names of persons who l>ave died or 
left tlie house and adding the names of those persons who have arrived or 
been born since or were accidentally omitted. 

5. The Talukdar will divide the whole district into Census charges, at 
the head of each of which there will be a yuperinteudfiit. U.’^ually al'aluk or 
Paiti will be considered a charge, and where there are Municipalities, these 
will be considered separate cluuges by themselves. 

The Telifiildars and Naib Tehsildars will be Superintendents of these 
Charges, and the Talukdar of the District will appoint some capable man as 
Snpcrititeiulent of the Municipal charge. 

f).^ The first thing for the Superintendent to do is to divide the whole 
area of his charge into circles and blocks. 'I’he block must be small enough 
to allow of the enumerator going round to all the houses in a few liours on 
the final enumeration night. Ordinarily, it should not contain more tluin 60 
houses or about 300 persons, but when the houses are close together, and the 
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enumerator is well acquainted with them, the numlicr of the houses in a 
block may be increased to 100. A circle should contain about 10 blocks 
,*nd will be under the control of a supervisor. The circle should be so 
arranmed that all the blocks in the same circle should be near one another. 
The blocks should be numbered serially for each circle and the circles lettered 
for each cliarge. 

7. In rural charges the Superintendent should take the Revenue Survey 
or any other map and open a register in the appended Form A. 


He should enter the villages in this register according to their situation, 
and after questioning the village oHicers, he should enter opposite to each 
village in column 5 after the words “ Main-site,” any detached hamlets, 
houses, camping places that there may be separated from the main-site. 
If a village contains about 60 houses, it should form one block. Two or 
more small villages near together may be made into one block provided 
the number of houses in them is about 6<i. But separate books should be 
used for each village ulthough the block be only one. 


The main object to be kept in view in arranging the blocks is to give the 
enumerators as little walking as possihle. 'I'he Superintendents should 
enter the names of all the available revenue and village oHicers against the 
block or circle of which they are to be in charge. 

8. In urban charges, the Superintendent slionld enter the words “or 
other Municipal administrative divisions” in column 1 of Rigister A.h.. 
and with the help of the City plan (if there is one) divide each of these 
divisions into blocks or circles. In each block there should not be more than 
(i() or 70 houses, and ten blocks should form a circle. It will be convenient 
to mark off these blocks by letters painted on the houses along the boundary. 
T he (Superintendent shoulrl enter the names of such Municipal servants or 
volunteers, or M(iiisah<l<irs (who will be deputed (or this purpose by the 
orders of Government) whom he wislies to appoint as enumerators or super- 
visors against the block or circle of which they are t^ he in chaigo. 

.<). When the division into blocks and circles and the registers are 
comid’eted as far as practicalde, the Superintendent should foward the latter 
to the Taliikdars of their districts, through the usual channel, together with 
statements of the mnnher of men required as enumerators and super- 
visors respectively, in addition to the memher.s of the revenue, village aud 
Municipal establishmi'nt.s, in order that there may be no dilhculty lu making 
nece-ssary arrangements. 


10. As soon as the supervisor.s are appointed, an extract from Register 
A, pertaining to his circle, sliould be given to each, and a so a tracing ot his 
circle from the Revenue Survey or other map procurable and ^ 
the instiiictions tor supervisors. He should be held responsible loi the work 
©fall the enumerators in his circle. 


11. As soon as Register A is completed, a Register in the Form B for 
each block must be prepared by the village or Miiiiieipal oHiceis. 
show every building which is intended for, or used 

whether then actually occupied or not; and al.^o at tit “Ii w . ) it 
separate numbers, all camping-groimd.s, and other public places where 
TeKs are Tkek lo be hr«nd arnight. Tl.e same arrangements will be made 

within Munmipal liimts also, f'' T, th'c 
numbmonii^hSuses situated bi the limits of a 

written, but in this case the nmnber ot the houses ot the tiitlt alone 
be shown. 
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12. At the same tune that this list is prepared, each house should be 
c learly marked with the number on the list with the material ordinarily used 
tor painting boundary marks, such as red chalk or chuium. The houses will* 
he numbered according to their situation, f e., the marking should commence 
from one place and |)roceed i.i a consecutive order to the other end until the 
block is finished ; hut if in that village there are more houses than are 
sufficient to form a block, the whole of one block should be numbered before 
the next is commenced. 

c 

To prevent confusion the numbers should be consecutive for the whole 
village or town, i.e.^ if it is a town so large as to contain more than one circle, 
lu that case the houses in each circle should ba ruimbeivd consecutively 
with the circle letter prefixed as B, 0, 26 and B, 26, 0, 27. In the case of 
Municipalities, when the houses have been numbered for assessment pur- 
it will not be necessary to number them afresh, but the assessment 
numbering may be adopted, care being taken to renew any illegible or 
effaced number. In tlie City and the Chadderghaut Municipalities, the 
■Municipal numbers may be accepted, and in cases where this is not 
j)ossible, the Police numbering found in the city and suburbs may be made 
to serve the purpose. If these numbers are effaced they can be renewed. 

If any new buildings be con'^tructed after the house numbering is com- 
pleted, fractional numbers should be affixed to them. For instance, a house is 
numbered 212 and, at a little distance from it, another house is marked 213, 
and in tlie space between the lioiises marked 212 and 213, a new house is 
built; thenumber on this newly constructed house should be 212, A, thus 
clearly shewing that the house was built alter the houses were numbered. 

13. in this list the Superintendent will make a note (in Column 4 of 
Kegister B) against any house, to the occupant of which u separate 
scliedule is to be supplied. But theso schedules will be supplied only in 
very exceptional cases to native gentlemen of rank, Government officials, 
and to educated Huiopeans. 

14. All the work tb the end of the preliminary record must be done by 
the ordinary revenue village and Municipal establishments, with such 
gratuitous assistants and others who may volunteor their services in view of 
iuture recognition, and to whom the Superintendent may hereafter grant certi- 
ficates. For the actual Census, the services of (iovei uinout officials of every 
dcpariment serving in the districts will be lent for the 25th, 26th, and 27th 
February as ncitified in the Jarida (Ilesoluliou No. I of 18i)0). It is 
lioped that the I’alukdars will write to the heads of the different departments 
ill their respective districts and make the necessary arrangements at once. 
They will be employed as supervisors and enumerators, but chiefly as 
enumerators. It follows tliat many members of the revenue, village and 
Municipal establishments will have to do the preliminary work of two or 
more blocks or circles. It will be an advantage, especially in rural circles, 
if members of the orilinary revenue line alone are employed as supervisors, 
and if they are kept unchanged in one circle during the whole of the 
operations. 

15. In Registers A. a, and A. b, those only are to be entered as enu- 
merators and supervisors who are appointed for the final Census. Where a 
Fatwari or a Kulkarni, oro Jier person does the preliminary work of more than 
one block, his name should be entered in the rcgist/ii against the block only, 
of which he is to do the work on the final night. 

16. T he date for commencing the preliminary record must depend upon 
local circumstances, but, in the districts, it should not be later than the lUth 
of January 1891, corresponding to the Gth Isfandar 1300 Falsi, and in the City 
and Ollier large towns not later than the 4th February 1891, corresponding 
To the 1st Farwardi 1300 Pasli. 





— Census Cyculars, &c. ^ 

?fi?r/’?"\ ’®r“'”uf'i“^ *”'‘i-**. ‘" Supplementary books of 10 i.a-es 
(hye sheets) each, wilj be supplied, which should be frivon to the enumc ator 
only ui case his origina book is full, or so nearly full that it is likely not to 
be sufficient for such additions as are probable on the final Census night. 

18. These books contain detailed instructions for the enmnerafors 
blank pages for the block list, and an abstract form. The enn.r.erator mns;, 
first copy the block list into the book, lie must carry ont the preliminary 
record (or first round) according to tlie instructions to enumerators. The 
test of this preliminary record will be the most important of tiu* Supervisors’ 
duties, and one of the most important for all Revenue and iMunicioal officers 
employed on tlie Census. ^ 


19. On the receipt of Register A, and the statement of persons n'liiiired 
for tliediities of Enumerator and Supervisor, the Talukdar of the district will 
arrange for the employment of the number of extra hamls reijuired for each 
charge. It will be the duty of the Superintendent to assign them their re- 
spective blocks or circles and to complete Register A, by eincring their names 
in it. 


20. \yhen such a person is appointed Knnmorator, it will be the duty of 
the supervisor to see that he receives tlie enumeration book from the person 
who did the jireliminary record of his block, with sucli record projierly tilled 
in and tiiat he goes round his block and compares tlie block list willi the houses, 
ill the day-time, so as to be properly acquainted vvitli the [lositioii of each house 
before the Census night. 

21. When such a person is appointed Supervisor for the final night, it 
will be the duty of the Charge Superintendent to see tliat lie receives all the 
papers connected with his circle from the person who has been jierforming 
the duties fur that circle, and makes himself acquainted with liis duties, ami 
the details of his circle. 

22. Before the final night, the enumerator must leave the jirivatc selie- 
diiles (if any) at the houses for wliicli they have been sanctioned. On that 
night, at the latest, iininediately afterinoon rise, he iniist take liis eniiineralion- 
book round to every house in liif^ block and bring it into conformity with the 
actual state of things then existent, according to the instnietioiis. 

23. On the morning of the 27th February, corresponding to.tlie 2llli 
Karwardi 1300 Fasli, he must collect all sucli private sclie.lnles (if any; and 
take them vvith his boak or books to the Supervisor. 11c must fill up tIu* '•liort 
abstract in the book and give it to the Supervisor, who, when he has Inui it. 
re-added by two other enumerators and himself, and has found it correct, will 
take the book or books and schedules, and give the enunierator a icceipt. 

24-. When the Supervisor has received all the hooks and schedules wiili 
the abstracts filled in. he will take them to the Oliarge Superintendent wlio, 
on sai’isfyino’ himself ifs>to their correctness, will lorward tlieni, alter he Inii 
compiled for his charge the total ot tho circle abstracts, to the laliikdai of the 
district who will make arrangement.s for despatching them to tlie office ot 
the Census Superiniendeiit. * ‘ 

25, Public buildings, sficb as. Hospitals and Jails, &c,, will form each 
a separate block anil be enumerated by the Officer in cha'ge. 

7 a • *.. 
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2(1. The enmneration of fhe British and contin-rent cantonments an, I 
lui.lwavs w.ll be carried out by Britisl. Officers. The 601.10^^ 0? 
Ket,Milai lioois of His Hitrliness will be effected hv tha rr^ 
tliereotin the City, suburbs and Golconda • whil#. fho ^ Commanders 

,lia. are „„,io,/e.l i„ „,e .liarriae wnrleVr, ducted 

consultation with flie Talukdars. ^ Commanders m 

27 . The following points should be carefully noted 

1 . That every person employed on Ccn.sus duty must be siini.Iirrl 
-th a certificate of employment in order to prevent Lpil it e 

1 ?. That accounts must be kept of all books and forms issued. 

'""St be given whenever an enumeration book or 
sclieduie passes even temporarily from one hand to another. 


28 . 


2U. 


The Talukdar should be referred to on all points of difficulty. 


offlecr, of air ;rl;riS;"::rr,S;t 

mount to all others, while it lasts Tl.nv ^ f 7 nature, para. 

see that all ..r.ier, c;.n ie.i':;,^,ecnrr?:eir:,ar;ai:r;,:^ 

explain the chject and nature of the Census to the m-is e - ’ t ^ ‘‘’j'O'ihj 
means in their power, the sympathy of persons ofrimk a^iyTnfluence; 

MIRZA MKIJDI KflAN, 

Proiuncial Super hitmdent of Census Operntiom, 
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Census of 1300 Fasui. 

TXSTRrOTlONS T(.) Srr‘KKV ISOlLS. 

When yon are appointed, yon will receive from the ynperiiiteiident an 
extract from Census Register A for yonr circle, called the circle list, and in 
most eases, a map or plan of the circle also. Von will also receive a block 
list, for each block, as well as ennmerution books and Instructions to Fnimier- 
ators. 

2 . Yon mnst make yourself thoroughly acrpiainted with all these in- 
structions. Yon must call all yonr enumerators together, and explain to them 
their duties, and questiou them to see whetlter they understand tliem pro- 
perly. 

3, Yoti must give to each enumerator, an ciinmcration book according 
to the size of his block, and take a receipt for it. 

4. Yon will see that the block list is copied out projrer'y in the pages 
intended for it in the ciinmcration book. 

5, Until the day appointed for tl).c commencement oftlie j)rcliminary eini- 
nieration (or first round), yon will occupy yonrseli' in scrutinizing the circle 
register and block list, and ascertaining wliether any streets, hamlets, detach- 
ed lionses or camping gronnds have been omitted and whether thcr^ are any 
newly built bouses to be added. 

C. Before beginning to make entries in his book, it will be as well for 
each eiinmeiator to make some trial entries on blank pap(*r and submit itiein 
for your inspection. 

7. When they commence the first round, yon mnst go round the blocks 
as quickly as possible and make frecpicnt tests to satisfy yourself that they are 
doing their work correctly and honestly. 

8. When the first round is completed, yon mnst test tlic entries 
thoroughly on the spot. 

9. In testing, yon must Gist n-ad the whole record through, and wherc- 
evef Vhere is an omission you'mnst have it Glled in by enquiring at tlie house. • 
You must remember tbai'in all the columns e.\cept No, 13, there must be an 
entry against every person, so that if yon Gijd a blank space in any of these 
column's, you will at once know that it requires filling up. 
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10. While roading‘tlirough the book if yon come across any such entries 
that are clearly and probably incorrect, for example, if the word “Male'* is 
written against a woiftaji’s name or an infant is shown asliterate, ora MussuU 
jnan by religion, as a Brahmin by caste, you must make enquiries, and alli?r 
the entry which is found lobe incorrectly recorded. 

11. Yon must also test a considerable number of the entries, which do 
not appear on their face to be wrong. 

12. All mistakes found are to be corrected and reported in writing to 
the charge Superintendent. 

13. You must bear in mind that you arenottomake alterations becaJise 
your opinion may differ from that ofthe house-holJer, as to any information 
given. It is only when the enurnerator has omitted an entry, or made one con- 
trary to the information given, or when the information has been given under a 
niisundcrstandiiig, tliat you are to make alterations. You should accept the 
house-holder's statement, but if yoi: think he has made any wilful niis-siate- 
ment you should make a report to the charge ISuperinteudeut. 

14. Whenever you test an enumerator's book, you must sign and date it 
on the cover. 

15. If any of the enumerators for the final enumeration (or second round) 
on the 26th February, is a |)eison specially appointed and therefore not the 
jierson by whoni the first round was completed, you must see that he receives 
the enumeratiou book from his predecessor. You must also see tliat he 
uuderstancls the limits of his block and goes round it with the block Ii^»t, and 
identifies each house by its number before the evening of the 26th February. 

16. If any enumerator's book is full or so nearly full as not to leave room 
for as many additional entries as are likely to be required at the second 
round, you must supply him with a supplementary book. 

17. For any block in which there are houses to be supplied with loose 
schedules to be filled up by the house-holder himself, you must deliver such 
schedules to the enumerator, on his recci[)t, and take care that he delivers 
tlicse schedules at the houses two days before the evening of 26th February. 

18. You must take care that all the enumerators are sup|>lied with red 
ink, before tlie evening ofthe 2Gth, inasmuch us all corrections, entries, &c,, 
un that night, will be made in red ink only. 

19. On the final night you must go round as many of the blocks in your 
circle as you can, and satisfy yourself that the enumerators are properly 
performing the second round. 

20. ^On the morning after the 2()th February, the enumerators must 
bring their books and loose schedules (if any) to a place previously fixed upon 
within the circle. You must look through the red ink entries, and if any 
appear to be wrong, you must satisfy yourself by enquiries at the house, and 
have them corrected if necessary, 

21. When you haveacceptod the schedules as correct, you will require the 
enumerator to make up the short abstract in the form contained in the 
enumeration book. You will have it re-added by two other enumerators and 
yourself, and if found correct you will take Ihe book^and schedules from 
the enumerator and give him a receipt and let him go.*^ 

22. When all the books and schedules have been received, you will 
i compileHin abstract for the whole circle in a form, which will be supplied to 

you for the purpose, and take it with the books and schedules to tlie charge 
Superintendent. When he is satisfied as to their corjectness, he will give 
you a receipt and a certificate and let you go. 
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23. As a preliminary record is only a means towards inakir.!>- the final 
record as perfect as possible, it is not considered necessary to enter tile 
fisst round persons names ai a house where they are only sUivino- teinnor irilv 
.nd wh«e .t ..known they .i,, be ..nyinj „„ ,|,J cS. nS b« 

Kig“ 

24. On the Census night each person must be enumerated at the house 

where he is then actually resuling, the house at which or from which he 
takes his nrieals. Cases of difficufty with respect to persons not actually 
present in the house when the enumerator comes round will occur. I’he 
great test 18 whether a person will be fiuimcrated elsewhere. Ifs.o he should 
he omitted. The following persons, though not actually present, 'should be 
liela to be residing m the house and therefore eiuimcrated, viz , : 

1. Persons who have left the house for a short time and will be back 
before morning to sleep in it. 

^2. Persons who will be out of doors all niglit, watching crops, shooting, 
fishing, patrolling, &c., but will return the next day to the house or have their 
meals sent out to them from it. 


• Persons who are absent on work at another house, if they do not take 
their meals there, such as vvatch>ineu and sepoys. 

4. But a person who has gone to pass even only one night as a guest at 
a friend’s house, or has gone on a journey by land or water must be omitted 
from his usual residence. 


5. It follows tliat persons present for the niglit on business or duty at a 
house where they take no meals should not be enumerated in it, but that 
persons staying as guests on the Census night should be euuiiierated even if 
present for only that one night. 

25. Travellers are enumerated at the place where they put up for the 
night of the 26th February, or on the Railway, carts, &c., wherever they may 
be oil that night. 

26. The Census of the cantonments of Aurangabad, Jalna, Ilingoli, 
Raichur ( Yennerus ), Secunderabad, Trimulglierry, Bohirum, Wominabad 
(Ainba Jogai), the Residency Bazars, and also of the Railways will 
be taken by the British authorities, t.e., in places wlieio tliere are lm))erial 
Cantonments, the Census operations will be carried on by the British 
authorities, while the Census of the rest of the town or village, which belongs 
to His Highness the Nizam’s Dominions, will be taken under the supervision 
of His Highness the Nizam’s Government officials. 

27. The Census of Ilis Ilighness’ Regular troops will be conducted by the 
Commanders of the troops, in consultation with the Taliikclars of the districts 
But the Census of the Golconda, Maiseram, &c.. Brigades in the City and the 
Suburbs will be carried out by the Commanders of the said troops. 


MIRZA MEHDI KHAN, 


Provincial Superintendent of Census Operations. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO ENUMERATORS. 

A.— THf First Homo— (^Preliminary Record). 

1. Beginning from the of 1S91 yon will visit every house 

in your block to which a separate number has been affixed, in the order in 
whidh they are entered in the list in your book, and enter in the schedules 
in that book every person resjding in those houses in the manner prescribed 
below. 
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2. You must use black ink, and write very clearly in the character you 
know best. * 

8. You must take a fresh pa^je for each house. If there are more tb^n 
eight persons in a houso, you should continue the entries for that house on 
the next page, repeating at the top of that page the number of the house in 
question, with the word ‘continued^ after it in brackets. You must never 
begin the entries for a fresh house in the middle of a page, but should leave 
the unused lines blank. 

4. If the entry for any person in any of the columns of the schedule 
be the same as that for the person entered on the Hue above, you must 
repeat the entry and never write the word “ditto*’ or make dots. 

5. If one of the houses on the list be found unoccupied, you should 
write the word ‘empty* after the number of that house on the top of 
the form. 

6. You arc to enter all persons who ordinarily live and take their meals 

from the house, even though any of them may be, at the lime of your visit, 
absent for a short time at tlie bazaar or town, watching crops, fishing (or even 
for a few days at a wedding or on a pilgrimage, proviiled they are to be back 
at the house before the February). After the residents you sitoiild 

euter the visitors, if any, stopping in the house not such as are only 
4lure for n day or two^ as for a wedding^ 4 * 0 ., and will not remain there fill the 
20/// February), In dharmshalas, serais or temples, you should enter on this 
occasioti only those who usually live there and not travellers, &c., stopping 
ouly a day or a night or so, in the building. 

7. Before beginning fo make these entries you must read carefully the 
rules for filling up each column which are printed on the next page and also 
the specimen schedule on the page *)pposite those rules. 

8. You should refer to the supervisor entries about which you are 

in doubt, and receive his instructions. You must have completed all the 
entries in your block by the of 18L»1. 

lb — 1 1ll: Skcond Round. — {Final Record,) 

9. At uiglitfall on the 2()th f'ebruary 189I, you will take this book as 
already filled in and again visit eveiy housi* in your block in order. 

10. You must summon the chief member of each family residing in the 
house, and read over to him the entries made for his family in the schedule. 
You will strike out the er.tries for persons who aru not present, and fill up 
the form tor any person ii )W in the house who was not there wiieu the first 
visit was made, such as guests, infants uewjy born, and others, You are to 
consider as present all living in or taking their meals from the house, even 
though any of them may be out, fishing or watching in the fields or at a siiop, 

lor titc night, 

11. You must enter the irord **visitor"* in column / offer the names of all 
/rho are only in the house for a few days and do not ordinarily reside there, 

12. If there be no room left on the schedule for the fresh entries above 
mcutioiiccl, you must take a fresh page at the end of your book, and euter on 
it the house number with the word ‘continued’ after it, as prescribed in 
paragraph 3 above, 

13. Before you start on your round you must see that you are yourself 
enumerated in the house where you are stopping. , • 

14. You must make no alteration whatever in any entry against the 
name of any person unless you have to strike out the entries altogether 

' because he or she is no longer present. When* you strike out a persoij'you 
draw the line campletely through all the (jutries following that person’s 
name and not merely through column 1. 
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15. You must use red ink only for entries and erasures made on the 
round on the 26th February. • 

^ 16. ■ Whilst ^oing on this round you must visit every house marked 

“ empty” in your book to see whether any person is now living there. 

17. After visiting as above all the dwelling-houses, you must go to the 
dhararnshalas, serais, encampments and landing-places, where travellers rest 
for the night, and enter all particulars in the schedules for the way-farers, 
boatmen, pilgrims, &c., you may find there, and strike out the entries already 
made against persons who are not now present. You sliould ascertain from 
the village watchmen if any wandering gang, &c., has come to pitch in your 
block, and if there be atiy such, you should go and enuuieraie it as above 
prescribed for other persons. 

IS. Tf any householder in your block has been given a separate schedule, 
yon should collect it on the morning of the 27th February, and after seeing 
that the rules have been complied with in filling up the columns, you should 
stitch or pin it into your book, next to the last schedule filled up by you. 

^ 19. After your book has been inspected by the supervisor you will 

piepare the short abstract printed on the back of the specimen schedule in 
It, as directed by the supervisor, and he will not take charge of your book 
until he has certified it to be correct. 

20. According to the Census Notification every person is bound to 
furnish you with such information as is necessary for filling up the schedule ; 
but you are forbidden to ask for any information not required for the 
purposes of the Census, as, yor the amount of any ptmorfs income. 

Any enumerator detected in extorting money on any pretext connected 
with the Census, lenders himself liable to punishment under the Penal Code. 

C. — Rules Foit filling up the Scuedule. 

Rule 1. — Column I, {Serial number and name ). — Enter first tlie chief 
resident member of the family, whether male or female, then the other 
members of the family and their resident servants, if any, aiul lastly, visitors or 
wmporary residents after whose name write a (V) in hradiets for Fuitur.** 
te there be any object ion made to giving the name of a female, write tho 
Iford ‘female* in this column {addinu: her relationship to some member of the 
household) and filling up the rest of the columns tor her as usual. 

If an infant has not yot beci\ named enter the word ‘infant.' The enu- 
merator is not to insist upon any female giving licr own or her husband's 
name. The serial number must not be added till tlie final record. 

Rule ‘2.— Column 2, (lte/i(/ioo).~Enter here the religion which* each per- 
son returns. — As /Jindu, Mnssnlmany JatnyChrisfiany Farsi, Forest tribes, wno 
are not Hiinlns, Mussulmans, <tc., should have the name of their tribe entered 
in this column, as Bhily GonJ, GdrOy 4*a.; low castes as Chnmury Dorny J^tria, 
Maha}\ should be entered by the religion which they themselves return, 
and no dispute about it is to be raised. 

Rule 3.— Column 3, {Sect of Relii(ion). — the sect of religion fol- 

lowed by each person as they return it. — A.s Smnrt/iy VaislinaVy Walabacharyay 
l^ingaiaty ^c.y for lilndus; Sanniy Shaihy SfC.y for Mussulmans; and for 
Christians enter whether Church (f Englandy Roman Calholicy PreshyteriaUy 
Lutheran^ liapiisty Methoduty Kpiscopoliany SfC. If the sect cannot be stated, 
ent'er ‘‘ not returned’* in this column, but do not leave it blank. • 
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Rule 4. — Column 4, (Caste^ — Enter the caste of Hindus and Jains 

and the tribes of those who have not castes, and the races of Christians, Bud- 
dhists, &c. — As Hrahmnn, Rnjpvt^ Bania^ KnnhU for Hindus; Pathnr^ 
Moghul^ for Mussulmans ; Eurasian or Native Christian for Christians# 
Do not enter vague terms, such as Ilindanfanii Marwaru Pi^njabi^ ^c. 

Rule 5. — Column 5, {^Sub •division of caste, ^c.). — If the caste has been 
entered in column 4, enter here the sub-division, as Kanaujia or Nnf^nr of 
Brahmans, Oswal of Banias, If tribes, enter the clan ; if race, enter the 
tribe or nationality. 

Some races or castes may not return sub-divisions, and in their case the 
entry in column 4 should be repeated, but this column must not be left blank. 
Native Christians, for instance, may be returned as Portuguese, East Indian, 
Madrasi^ or by their caste, if recognized ; Karens as Sgau, ^c*#; Bhils as 
Tadwi, Pawada, Ootids, as Baj\ 

Rule G. — Column 6, (^Malc or Female)^ — Enter here each person as either 
male ov feinule, even though you have written the word ‘female^ in column 1 
already. 

Rule 7# — Column 7, (^Age). — Enter the number of years each person has 
completed. For Infants less than one year old, enter the word ‘ Infant.’ 

If a person cannot stale his or her age exactlj’', the enumerator should 
ask the relations or refer to some wtll-known event of local importance or if the 
person be present, make a guess at the age from the appearance. He must 
never insist on seeing any female who is not voluntarily produced before him. 

Rule 8.— Column 8, (^Marriage, <5rc.) — Enter each person, whether infant, 
child, or grown up, as either married, unmarried or widowed. This column 
must not be left blank for any one, of whatever age. 

Children who have been married should be entered as married even 
though they may not have begun to actually live with their wives or husbands. 
Persons who have been iriarried, but have no wife or husband living, should 
be entered as widowed. The enumerator must accept the statement made by 
the person, or, in the case of children, by their relatives. 

Rule 9. —Column 9, (^Pnrent tongue), — Enter the language which each 
person returns as ordinarily spoken in the household of that person's parents. 

Rule 10, — Column 10 , (nirth-plnce)* — Enter the district and state in 
which each person was born, and if the person be not born in the Hyderabad 
province, add the name of the province to the district of birth. 

If the person be born out of India, enter the country, as China, Kabul, 
Ceylon, The names of villages, tehsils, &c., are not to be given. 

Hule 11. — Column 11, {Occupation or means of subsistence,) — [^Readihis 
rule very cnrefnliy, and ask the supervisor about all cases which stein doubtful to 
youf\ Enter here the exact occupation or means of livelihood of all males 
and females who do work or live on private properly, such as house-rent, pen^ 
sion, Sfc, In the case of children and women wlio do not work, enter the 
occupation of the head of their family, or of the person who supports them, 
adding the word “ dependent”, but do not leave this column unfilled for any 
une, even an infant. If a person have two or more occupations, enter only 
the chief one, except when a person owns or cultivates land in addition to 
another occupation, when both should be entered. 

No vague terms should be used, such ** Oovernment service,^* 

shop-keeping “ writing,*^ or “ labour,*^ &c. ; but the exact service, the goods 
sold, the class of writing or labour must be stated. When a person’s occupa- 
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tion IS connected with agriculture it should be stated whether the l indisculti^ 
vated in person or all let to tenants; if he be an agr’icultiirul labourer, it 
stiould be stilted whether he be engaged by the month or year, or is a duilv 
fielddabourer Women who earn money by occupations independent of their 
husband, such as selling^ firewood^ cowdang^^cahes^ or by rit:e-poundins‘ 

weaving or doing housework for wages, should be sliown under those occu- 
pations. If a person makes the articles he sells, he should be entered as 
“maker and seller^* of them. If a person lives on alms, it should be stated 
whether he is a religious mendicant or an ordinary beggar. When a i)er.sou 
is in Government, Railway, or Municipal service the special service should he 
entered first, and the word Government or Municipal, after, as clerk— 
Government^ sweeper labourer — liailway, ^ 

If a person be tem[)orariIy out of employ, enter the last or ordinary 
occupation. ^ 

Rule 12.— ^Column 12, {^Instruction ^, — Enter in this column against each 
person, whether grown up, child or infant, either learning, literate or ilUler- 
ate. Enter all those as learning who are under instruction, either at home or 
at school or college. Enter as literate, those who are able to both read and 
write any language, but are not under instruction as abov.*. Enter as illitvr. 
ate, tho^e who are not under instruction, and who do not know how to belli 
read and write, or who can read but not write^ or can sign their ow)i name but 
not read. 

Rule 13. — Column 13, {Infirmities), ~l( any person he blind of both eyes, 
or deaf and dumb from birth, or insane, or sulfjriug from corrosive leprosy, 
enter the name of the infirmity in this column. 

Do not enter those blind of one eye only, or who have l)j‘Come deaf and 
dumb after birth, or who are .siilFering from white leprosy o/ily. 


SUPPLEMENTARY INSTRUCriONS TO ENUMERATORS 
AND SUPERVISORS. 

The following instructions and rules, which had been left out of tlie 
Instructions to Enumerators, issued with the enumeration books and the 
Census catechism for enumerator.s and supervisors, are now issued for general 
guidance. The supervisors and enumerators should look upon this as a 
supplement to the instruction.^ alrea’cly issued to them, should attach this 
supplement to the said instructions and catechism and should, at the time of 
making or checking entries in the schedule, act carefully iu accordance with 
the same. ^ 

I. In the printed enumeration schedules, the column, subsequent to 
the twelfth (Learning , Literate or Illiterate), relating to language known by 
literate, was purposely omitted. But after consultation with the Imperial 
Census Commissioner, it is now found necessary to find out the number of 
English literates only. T’iie following procedure is therefore laid down for 
making entries in Coiiimn 12 of the scliedule. 

Method of fillings up Column 12. — Literate persons whose mother tongue 
is not English, should De asked, whether they know English and the answer 
received should thus be noted in column 1:^ : — 

*If the answer is ‘yes, ^ enter— “ Literate, English also." 

If the answer is ‘no,* ertter— “ Literat^.” 

9 A 
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II. As it is impossible to exercise efficient supervision at the Moulalt 
Urns, a celebrated fair held in the vicinity of Hyderabad, the date of which 
happens to coincide with the date of the final Census (26th February! at which 
numerous persons congregate from all parts of H. H. the Nizam's Dominions 
as well as from other parts, far and near, of India, the following rules are 
frainod for guidance: — 

A, — Procedure in Districts* — ^If, in the districts, the enumerator on the night 
of the final Census, should, on enf|uiry, learn that any absent person or pensions 
are gone to Hyderabad for the Moulali Urus, he shall not remove the name 
or names of the person or persons so absent, from the schedule, but shall 
write the words Moulali Vrus*' m red ink against the name or names in 
column 1, thereby showing that the person or persons have gone to the 
Moulali Urus. 

B, — Procedure in the Citif nnd Suburbs. — Within the limits of the capi- 
tal, if by local enquiries it is found that absent persons are gone to the Urus, 
the enunuTators shall treat such persons as present in their houses, because 
in most cases, such persons return to their houses the same night or next 
morning, in the same manner as persons going out fishing or watching their 
fields at night and returning home next morning are treated. 


STANDARD ENUMERATOR’S QUESTIONS. 

Part I. — Questions on the first round. 

1. Who is the liead of this family, residing here? 

2. (Column 1). — What is your name and father’s name? 

3. (Column 2). — What is your religion? 

4. (Column 3). — Do you belong to any special sect of that religion ? If 
you do, to what sect? ^ 

5. (Column 4). — What is your caste [tribey racey ? 

6. (Column **i). — What is the name of the branch of that caste 
[tribe or racej by which you arc commonly known ? 

7. (Column ?)• — How old are you — that is, how many years have you 
completed ? 

8. (Column 8). — Have you ever bfeeiimiarried ? If you have, have you 
a wife (or husband) now alive? 

P. (Column 9). — What language was spoken in your father’s house- 
hold ? 

10. (Column 10;. — In what district were you born ? If it is not in the 
Province, in what Province is it? If not iu British territory, in what State? 
If not in India, in what country ? 

11. (Column 11). — How do you get your living? If from the land, are 
you owner or tenant? If owner, do you cultivate any of your land, or ler it 
all out? Have you any other occupation besides agriculture? If you have, 
what is it? If you have several occupations, what, do ydu say, is the principal 
one? 

12. (Column 12). — Are youattending school or college, or being, edu- 
cated at home ? If yo^u are not, can you read and write. If you are no longer 
attending school or college and jcan read and w^ite, can you read and write 
English ? 
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. -Now tell me the names of all who are ordinarily living or taking 
their meals with you. First, the members of your family in order of age ; next, 

servan^.who live with you; lastly, visitors stopping in the house? Are 
any of the visitors likely to be here on the 17th Farwardi 1299 Fasli? (If you 
object to telling the names of any of the females in the house, I will enter them 
by numbers only.) 

14. Now answer eacli question from 2 to 12 above, about each of the 
persons you have mentioned. 

15. Are any of these persons supported by you without doing any work 
for themselves? 

16. Is any one of the persons mentioned by you insane, or deaf and 
dumb from birth, or totally blind or a leper? 

Part II. — Questmns on the final round, 

17. Listen when I read out the names of the persons entered as living 
in y*>ur house. Are all lliese persons alive? Has anyone ofthem gone away, 
so that he is not living in or taking his meals from the house ? 

* 18. Is any one living in or taking his meals from your house who has 

come here since the entries were made, and who is not included in them ? Has 
any child been born in your house since then ? 

19. If any person has so come, or child born, answer all the questions 
2 to 12 about each of such persons. 


DISTIIICT. 


Sob-division 

OB Town. 
Village 

OB VVauu. 


I 

I 


EUROPEAN SCHEDULE. 

HOUSEHOLD SCHEDULE. 

(Foe Europeans and Eurasians.) 

HOUSE No. 
CHARGE, 
f Circle 

. C Supervisor. 

S Block No. 

Enumerator. 


Instructions . — The schedule on the next page is to be filled up, under the 
Census Act, by the head occupant of the house or tenement, for all Europeans 
and Eurasians stopping in the house or tenement on the night of the 2Gtli 
February 1891, counting also as present persons ordinarily residing in the 
house, but absent for a few hours on duty (except with a running train) and 
still taking their mea>s.rrom the house. The head occupant aforesaid should 
deliver or have delivered the schedule, duly filled up. and signed, to the 
enumerator who will call for it on the morning of the 27th February. Every 
facility and aid is requested for the enumerator, who will probably make two 
visits to take the Census of the native servants and the\r families residing on 
the premises. Before 6lling*up the schedule, the instructions on the last 
page of this form should be carefully read. 



SPECIMEN SCHEDULE.— (See Instructions 071 next pogp.) 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR FILLING UP THE SCHEDULE. 

Geneiial.— -E nter first the head of the family resident in the house on the 
nijfht of the Census, then the rest of the members of the family, and, lastly, 
visitors stoppinj? in the house that nisht. The last column should be filled 
in only in case of a person afflicted with one of the four infirmities specified 
in the instructions below, and column 13 only for such as are shown as 
‘ Literate’ in column 12, but in every one of the other columns an entry 
should be made against the name of each person, no blanks being left. 
General and vague terms for sect and occupation should not be used. The 
word “Ditto” should not be used, but each entry made in full. 

Column 1. — Enter the names in order, as prescribed above. 

Column 2. — ( Relinion'). — Ent^r the main Religion, as shown in the 
specimen schedule on the first page of this form. 

Column .3. — (^/{ell^ious denomination '). — Enter the sect or denomination, 
but do not use general terms, such as “ Protestant,” 
“Episcopalian.” &c. If no sect be returned enter the word 
“ Unscctarian.” 

Column 4. — {Rave). — Enter European (including Australian, Canadian, 
American, &c.), Eurasian., Armenian, Sfv. 

Column 5. — {Nationality ). — Enter the nationality to which the person 
considers himself or herself to belong. 

o 

Column (). — {Sex ), — Enter whether male or female. 

Column 7. — (A^e ), — Enter the age last birthday ; and again.st children 
of less than a year old, write ‘‘ Infant.” 

Columns. — Civil condition). — Show whether each person, infant or 
grown np, is married, unmarried or widowed. Persons 
who have been married, but haveno'wife or husband living, 
should be shown as Widowed.’^ 

Column 9,- — {ParentAongve ). — Enter the language ordinarily spoken in 
the household of the parents. 

Column 10. — (^Birth-place). — If born in India give the district and 
province; if born out of India the country, but do not 
enter the names pf counties, towns or villages, except in 
the case of London, or of Calcutta or Hombay, Madras or 
Rangoon. 

» 

Column 11 . — {Occupation, Sfc.). — Enter the occupation of all who do work 
of any sort, and the source of income of such as live on 
property, &c. For children of whatever age and for 
women who do no regular work for wages or profit, enter 
in brackets, the occupations of the head of the family or 
other per'^on who supports them. If a person has more 
than one occupation, enter the chief one only, unless one 
of the other occupations be landholding or cultivation, 
in w^^ich case both should be entered. General terms such 
. as “Government** or “Railway Service^* “Commerce,*’ 

‘‘Clerk,** &c„ should not be used, but the exact kind of 
service or dealing must be specified. Persons temporarily 
out of employ should be returned under their last or ordi- 
naiy occuparion. 


10 A 
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Co luvm 12. — (^Education ), — Enter as Learning^* all who are under 

instruction, whether at home or at school or at college. 
Those who are not under instruction^ but are able to both 
read and write, should be shown as “ Literate/^ and those 
of whatever age who are not under instruction, and who 
do not know how’^ to read and write, or who can read but 
not write, or who can only sign their own name, should be 
entered as “Illiterate.’* 

Column 13. — {Languaf^e known ).— entry is to be made in this coliimu 
except for those shown as “ Literate ” in column 12, in 
whose case English should here be specified, or the language, 
other than Indian vernaculars, which each person can both 
read and write best. 

Column 14. — {Infirmities ), — If any person be {a) of unsound mind; 

{b) deaf-niuto from birth, not from accident or disease 
(c) totally blind ; or (rf) afflicted with the true or corrosive 
leprosy, an entry accordingly should be made in this column 
against that person’s name, 
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NOTICE TO NON.EXEMPTED JAGIRDARS. 

The following NoHfication is issued for the information of all Jagirdars, 
Zemindars and Makhtadars of Ilis Highness the Nizam’s Dominions. His* 
Highness has been pleased to direct all Siibadars of Divisions and Taliikdars 
of Districts to conduct the Census operations of 1800 Fasli. Resolution 
No. I., containing the Census Procedure, was published and circulated in the 
Government Gazette {Jnridn) of the 25th Theer 1299 Fasli, corresponding 
to the I3rh Shavval 1807 Hijri. As intimation has been received from some of 
the Talukdars that the Naibs of certain Gagirdars do not conform to the orders 
above referred to, but refuse to help in the Census work, and as the said 
Talukdars suggest the attachment of such Jagirs for tlie time being, the 
Jagirdars, Zemindars, &c., concerned are hereby informed that they should 
issue written orders to their Naibs, through the office of the Oeuaiis Superin- 
tendent, directing them to render every necessary help for the Census 
work. 

These will be sent to the Naibs through the Talukdars, who 

have been entrusted with the work of the preparation of Census schedules and 
papers. 

His Excellency the Minister expects that every Jagirdar, Makhtadar, 
&c., will do his utmost and render every possible assistance in the completion of 
the Census operations. Any delay or hesitaton in carrying out these orders 
will incur the serious displeasure of His Excellency the Minister, and the 
Jagirs, &c., will be attached, no excuse being taken into consideration. 

Certain Jagirdars have been addressed direct, and they are, therefore, 
exempted from the operation of this Notification. 

MIRZA MEHDI KHAN, 

Provincial Superintendent of Census Operations. 


29 Babi-uUawol 1308 

November^ 1890: 7 Dye 1300 F. 


H. H. THE NIZAM'S GUARANTEED STATE RYS. Co., Lo. 

Circular No. IJ. 

Census of 1891. 

L 

A GKNERAi, census of the population, both of British anil Native 'J'crrtory 
will be taken on the night of 26th February 1891. The Staff of all Depart, 
ineiits are requested to note the following arrangements for taking the census 
within Railway limits, which are to be held to include all the land in the 
occupation of the Company with the buildings on it, and also as provided in 
clause (a) of para. II. 

II. 'Phe persons to be enumerated are those present on the night of the 
26th of February 1891 and comprise : — . « 

« 

(n) Resident employes, their families and servants and their fami- 
lies, residents in a hut or groupiof huts chiefly occupied by 
Railway employes between the distant signals at each end 
of any station and within the Coinpany’s boundary. 
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(i) Labourers and others employed on railway work by contractors 
and sleeping on railway premises. 

• C*P) Employes and passengers travelling by rail. 

III, To facilitate the operations, and as what is required is territorial 
and not departmental division of labor, the whole of the Railway limits, 
including stations, huts and houses along the line and residential qiiartiMs 
and houses, are to be divided into census charges, circles, and blocks under 
Census Superintendents, Supervisors^and Knuineiatois respectively, nnd the>e 
will respectively be, the Traffic Inspectors, Nos. 1 and 2 i>istricts, the 
Maintenance Inspectors throughout the line, and the Station blasters at each 
station. The block is the smallest Sub- Division, and is the unit for enumera- 
tion, and the Enumerators will be responsible for the enumeration of every 
person residing within it. 

The charges should correspond witli the lengtii of line under each Traffic 
Inspector, who, as Superintendents of the Census operations, will be responsi- 
ble for all the preparations, independently of departments. 

Each station, including the huts of Pointsmen, Oate-kcepers, &c., within 
the Distant signal, and all buildings on Uailway ])remises, will form a circle. 
If it is too small to require Sub-Division into Blocks, the Station Master will 
he both Supervisor and Enumerator, and will enumerate residents, employes, 
and passengers. 

At large places the circle will be divided into blocks, of which the Rail- 
way Station, with the Station Master as Enumerator, will be one. Other 
officials may be appointed Enumerators of the other blocks independently of 
departments. 

Each Permanent-way Inspector's beat, exclusive of stations but including 
all huts along the line, will be a circle uiuler luuiselt as su[)ervisor. 

IV. In order to prevent any omission, a list of houses for each block 
(called the Block List) should be prep'ired by each I'^iuimerator in the follow- 
ing form, which will be supfdicJ liom this Oiiice : — 

Census Slogister B. (Block List.) 


Village. 


I5lock. 


(’iHCi.i:. 


Serial 

No. 

Description of building j 
or placf. 

1 

Friucijinl occupant. 

lietnarks. 





1 

‘J 

^ 1 

1 

4 

• 

• . 




V. Europeans, East-!udiansand well-cdiirated En'.>;Iisl).speakin<r Natives 
will be Supplied liy the Einifiieralor of the w ith li)Ose^(«r lioiischold) 

schedulvs ill English containing clear instructions, which they will be rcquirtjd 

11 A 
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to aU in for themselves, their ftimilies and servants living in the same house, 
blit not for sei vants living in out-hou^es, on the census night (February 26t!i) 
and return to the linninerator on the morning of the 27th. The following is 
the form icfcrred to: — 


IloHxe No Head of Family House No, 



VI. For all other persons, including the native servants (and their 
families) of the above, except those living under the same roof, the required 
information will be ob'aitftd by tlie Enumerators orally and entered in Englbh 
in a bound book of schedules called an Enumeration Book. 

VII. In order to reduce, as far as possible, the amount of work to be 
done by the Eniimenitors on the Oensus night, a preliminary record will be 
made in the Knumeritlion Book olclasses a and 6 ofparagraph II (except the 
jiersons to whom household schedules are to be delivered) on the 10th Feb- 
ruary ISOl and completed as soon after that date as possible, but certainly 
not later than the 20th of February 1891. . On the night of the 2(jth, the 
Enumerator will again go round all the houses in the block list, and bring 
this preliminary record up to date by adding newly-born children, new 
arrivnds, (lei sons accidentally omitted, &c.. and striking out (tersons who have 
died or gone away. Full instructions as to the way in which tlje enumerators 
should do their work will be found in the instructions issued by the Govern- 
ment of India, copies of which also will be supplied from this Office. 

VIII. Pas.scngcrs’ enumeration will be conducted as follows: — 

(1) Every passenger who enters a train between 8 p. m. and 6 A. M. 

on the Census night will be asked, wlteu he takes his ticket 
or shews it at tlie harrier, whether he has been already 
eiiiiinerated outside Railway limits and if he has, he will be 
given a check-ticket, slioiild be not have one already, *nd 
if he lias not, he will then be enumerated if possible and 
given a check- tiejiet. 
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(2) Every passenger leaving a train after 8 p. m. and before the 

station mentioned in the next paragraph is reached, unless 
he holds a check-ticket, will be enuindVated by the Enumer- 
ator of the Station where he alights, as he goes out, and will 
be given a check-ticket and told to show it to any one who 
wants to count him again. 

(3) At the first convenient station to be notified to all Enumerators 

by the Census Superiiiteudcius, i. e., the Traffic Inspectors 
t^os. 1 and 2 Distiicts, at which each train stops after G a. m. 
on the 27th February, every passenger, whether he aiights 
at the station or not, and who does not produce a check- 
ticket will be enumerated by the Euumerators of that station. 
In this case no check-tickets will be necessary. If neces- 
sary, the period for which the train is timed to stop may be 
prolonged until tlie enumeration is completed. 

Europeans, East Indians and all first and 2nd class passengers will have 
loose Schedules given to them by the guard of the trails to be filled in and given 
up to tlie enumerators at the station where they alight, or where they are at 
the morning enumeration. Census Superintendents are to arrange for the 
supply of thefo loose schedules to Guard.s. Engine Drivers, Guards and other 
Railway employes whether on I’a-sseuger or Goods I rains, on duty with the 
train, will be treated like pasiengers for the purjiose of enumeratiun, luul 
eiiumerattd at the station where they go off duty, or where the morning 
euiiuieraiiun is made. 


IX. Superintendents of the Census operations will please ascertain by the 
loth January IS'Jl bv personal enquiry at each station of their charge wliether 
the forms, &c., supplied are sufficient for the requirements of that station. 


X. All the corrections on the final night of the prelioainary record must 
be matte in red ink. 

XI. Immediately after the Census night, the Superintendents will 
tlioinsclves collect the schedules and books and forward them booked to the 
office of the Agent and Manager. 


XII. At Wadijoint station, the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Co. will 
enumerate all passengers alighting tlieie together with all their own buildings 
and employes so that the enumeration to he made tiiere, will be, for our own 
employes and buildings occupied by them. 


Genekat. (^kfice.s, I 

Secunderabad, Sth December 16t)0. | 


W. PENDLEUUR.Y, 
Agent and Manager, 
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B. — Imperial Census C'ommissi()ner\s “ Notes,” 

• Append!:^ B. 

IMPERIAL CENSUS CO,MM1SSIONER’S “ NGTES.” 

• 

Note by the Imperial Census Commissioner* 

IbDO* 

Hyderabad (Deccan). 

1. Tlie snperhitendcnce has been placed in the hands of* Mirza Mehdi 
l\lian, an officer of district experience working under the Financial Depart- 
ment of the Administration of His Iligliness the Nizam, A general Gircniar 
was issued towards the end of May, introducing the subject to District Offi- 
cers, and a translation into Urdu of the proposed outlines of the operations 
was published in the State Gazette, 

2. The schedule proposed is to contain somewhat less information than 
that prescribed for British territory, but will be fuller llian the form adopted 
in Uajputana and Central India. It will be issued in Teliigu, Marathi, and 
Urdu, and there seems to be n*.» difficulty about getting asufficient supply print- 
ed at one of the presses in Bombay, The minor forms can be prepared locally. • 

3. As regards the preparations in the districts, it seems that for the 

surveyed portion of the Mtate, the revenue maps provide a very fair basis for 
dividing each taluka into circles. In the 'relingana tract special enquiries 
will be necessary. Throughout the State, however, the record of villages, 
hamlets, detached homesteads, and camping-grounds requires careful super- 
vision, and the result should be checked, when within reach, by the State 
Superintendent or his assistant, 'fhe forms of register prescribed for use in 
the North-West Provinces, or those for Bombay, appear to be suitable to the 
ciiciiinstances of this State, and are recommended for adoption. The Taluk- 
dars should personally scrutinise the division of their district into circles, and 
of the circles into blocks. It is questionable whether the abstract of each 
taluka, compiled into a district summary, should not rather go to the Super- 
intendent of Census direct, instead of through the Subahdar, so as to save 
time, and bring the District Officers into closer touch with the director of 
tJie operations, • 

4. The estimate of enumeration-books and the average number of sche- 
dules each book is to contain, cannot be ascertained till these sub-divisior)al 
lists are received by the Superintendent, Probably the standard sizes of 10, 
32, and 48 schedules (pages) per book respectively will be the most con- 
venient. At all events the full supply of schedules should he in the hands of 
Telisildars by the middle of October, by which time also every block should 
have been demarcated and provided with its enumerator, whose nan^e should 
be registered in tlie circle list. It will be lound far more convenient to have 
the enumeration books made up in prescribed sizes at the press, than to leave 
the task of stitching to the taluka officials. 

5. Tlie numliering of the houses should be serial by villages, except 
where there are so many tliat it is necessary to diyide the place into two 
eiicles, when the letter of the circle will have to be added above or by the side 
of the house number, it issuperfliions to paint block numbers except in cities 
or places with small and tortuous lanes. The numbering can be undertaken 
wliilst the .circle lists are under consideration, so that when tlie blocks are 
finally sanctioned there will be no difficulty in distinguishing them, by entering 
in tho above list the serial number of respectively the first and last house 
falling in each. It is desirable for the Superintendent to see that a block or 
village never falls partly in one circle, partly in another, except in the case of 
the large villages mentioned above. But two or more small, compact, and 
closely adjacent villages may sometimes be included in a single block. ,In 
.such cases either a separate enumeration book should be used for each village, 
or mention of the schedule page, where each viHage begins, should be made 
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on the cover becanse in the subsequent tabulation, the statement of population, 
it not of ceiluin other details, slionld be by villa-fes, not by blocks. Especial 
tare seems to be required to include in a block every hLlct. temple and 
dharmshala, and the quarters inliabited by the low-casies of the villaU- 

1 » be the chnrce, unless it is small enough to 

be constituted a cttcle only. \\ here there is a Municipality, the local (’orpora- 
tion should work with the lalukdar, who should have oencral control over 
the operalions, and should submit to* the Census Superintendtmt the ward or 
city lists of blocks and housc.s. Special measures are required for Hyderabad 
Itself, where the houses are to a considerable number peculiar inloim ar)d 
extent ; and where the upper classes will be addressed personally, to enlist 
their co-operation in the cen.^us. 'J here arc a few lorest and hill tracts 
which will have to be treated like similar ureas in British territory and 
enumerated durinjr the day time. ’ 

7. The preliminary record is prescribed for the month of January in 
^rural tracts. It is highly desirable that this should receive thorough super- 
vision. 'Idle method of training supervisors and enninerators that irj)r()n(^ed 
IS similar to that found succes.sful in the neighbouring British territory in 
1881, but during the actual progre.-s of the enumerator's first round, scnitiny 
by District Utticers as well as by supervisors is recommemb d. One of the 
general rules prescribed for British provinces on the prese nt occasion is that 
all hoiisesdo-hoLise lest must be effected before and at the census, leaving 
for the 27th February nothing but the e::aniination of the book entries by the 
supervisor. From paragraph 10 of the general Circular it seems that a door 
is left open to Municipal Committees to enlarge the scope of the census 
enquiry ; but it is to be hoped that the Administration will reconsider this 
concession, as additions of this sort may tend to the deterioiaition of the 
simple and intelligible return prescribed for general use throughout the State, 


8. The Circular does not deal with abstraction and tabulation, but it is 
impliecl that these operations will be conducted at one central office, 
for this system very good supervision and record-keeping are requisite, and 
the (km.siis SuperiritendciU should prescribe very minutely the jirocess and 
forms by means of which the books are to be collected from the enumerators, 
indexed in Taliikas, and consigned through the 1 aliikdars or otherwise to the 
head-quarters of the Census. It Is also desirable that an expenienced taluka 
employe should accompany each consignment, and be retained on duty as 
abstractor or inspector till those books have been tabulated, so that he can 
be referred to on questions of local caste or occupation, &c. 

t). Copies of circulars and forms issued and prescribed liy the Census 
(Commissioner will he de.spatched to the Superintendent of Census direct, as 
in British territory, so that all questions regarding administration of the 
operations may be referred without unnecessary delay to the department of 
the state administration to which he is attached. 


10. On the whole, it seems that what is most required is active super- 
vision, and the strict attention of the 8tate Officials to the execution of their 
orders in the districts punctually and thoroughly. Kxcept along a few main 
lines of communication, travelling is dilficult and slow, so that the Superin- 
tendent cannot in pei>oii visit each district without considerable loss of 
valuable time. He might, however, be provided with an assistant of such 
grade as would carry respect amongst the officials concerned, who could then 
remain at head-quai te^i when the Superintendent was on tour, and tnce 
versd\ whilst after the Census,' such an officer, well-trained, would be useful 
as Deputy Superintendent of the abstracting establishment. It is eminentiv 
neceSsary here, as elsewhere, when general orders have been issued, to provide " 
means for ensuring their execution, even in the places most remote from 
central ii^fluence. 


4(A June^ 1890. 


J. A. BAINES. 
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No. 193f dated Bezwada, the 30th November 1800. 

Irom— J. A. Baines, Esq., Census Commissioner for India, 

To — The Resident at Hyderabad. 

I have the honor to forward herev?ith the note I madeon my short inspec- 
tion of the Census \v(uk in Hyderabad, with the request that it may be com- 
municated to the authorities concerned. « 

2. J would ask your attention to the speoial measu|*es proposed in con- 
nection with tlie gathering at Maula*Ali at the time of the Census^ and I shall 
he obligeil if you will inform me whether the suggestions have your approval 
so far as the cantonments and the Residency Bazars are concerned. I men- 
l\onc(f these to Captain Ravenshaw, and he is prepared, I believe, to carry 
out the suggestion regarding the entry to be made at the final round of the 
enumerators, but I have not communicated with those in charge of the mili- 
tary lines nor of Bolarum. 

8. The second part of the proposal remains for discussion with the 
Agent of the Railway ; the numbers atfected by it are, I am told, likely to be 
small ; nevertheless it is worth while attempting to count them, 

4. As regards the military limits in Secunderabad, I should inquire 

whether the schedule indent has yet been sent to you ? If not, it should be 
called for without further delay, or there may bo some difficulty about the 
English forms from Calcutta and the Tamil and Telugu, if any, from Madras. 
The blocks, too, should be arranged, and Census supervisors and enumerators 
nominated to each division. ^ 

5. I have’ requested Captain Ravenshaw to obtain your instructions as 
to the office where the schedules for cantonments and the Residency preciticis 
should he abstracted. It seems desirable that the results of the Census should 
he excluded from those of the City of Hyderabad, where there are already 
separate military lines to he shown. I would suggest a separate heading in 
the general tables of cantonincnt.«r and bazars below the figures for the rest of 
the State. 


NOTES ON THE CENSU5 ARRANGEMENTS, HYDERABAD. 


On the morning of the 29th November, I inspected the house-numbering 
and block demarcation in parts of Clmdarghat and the City. On the whole, 
tiie work was satisfactory and well advanced. The following suggestions 
v/erc made on points of detail: — 

; (n) Round the number painted on the last house in each block a 
double circle might be drawn to distinguish it. 

(It) Wliere several tenements are approached by a single door-way, 
over the latter, or at its side, the tenements should be indicated in brackets 

or below the number of the main building as I from which the Cen- 

sus officer will see that besides 194 he will find inside 35 other houses. 
Each of the latter, even when receiving ^only a sub-number (zimne- 
number), should be shown in the block list with the name of its principal 
occAipant^ not that of the owner. 

(c) Back-doors might, to save the time of the enumerators, be 
marked with a cross X. 
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2. A matter of considerable inport^nce in the City is the numbering of the 
palaces of Jagirdars. The instructions regarding this’have not been carried 

-out, and often a single number appears against each of these buildings in the 
register. The enumerator or the person preparing the block list has probably 
no means of access to the interior of the main portions of the Haveli, so all 
the numerous independent houses (according to the Census definition) which 
exist inside the outer enclosure should be separately numbered by the persons 
who take the Census of the palace. This is advisable to prevent a completely 
wrong average of persons per house being shown against certain quarters of 
the City. I visited the palace of Sir Salar Jung, and could see that by treat- 
ing separately squares, offices, guard-rooms, soldiers’ quarters, and servants’ 
houses, the whole could be easily treated as a block instead of a house 
and sub-divided accordingly. Probably other palaces present few greater 
difficulties. 

3. As to the general progress of the arrangements, the printing of sched- 
ules seems to have been well and cheaply done in Bombay, but revision and 
check of the circle registers and block lists sliould be undertaken at once, lest 
any unforeseen demand for more schedules should arise when it is too late to 
Conveniently fulfil it. The Superintendent of Census has visited the western 
districts, and is about to look after the eastern, which seem more backward 
and less accessible. He slionld see personally, when on tour, to the training 
of the supervisors and enumerators also if possible, in order that he may be 
sure that his rules are being uniformly acted uj)oii, 

4. The portion of the Slab* in wliich preparations are said to be most in 
arrears is tliat under the Jagirdars, some of whom have not yet sent in indents 
for formsetor lists of villages and houses. As time is short, it seems advisable 
for the State to take imuiediate steps to see that the arrangements in these 
estates are not delayed beyond remedy. 

5. In explanation of tht^ process of abstraction, ,I filled in, with the 
Superintendent and his assistant, a few pages froin*a schedule book prepared 
as a sample, and I Jthhxli there will be no difficulty in framing rules f.ir guidance 
of tlie clerks employed. [ have recommended that working sheet XI. 
(marriage by castcj should not be updtJrtaken by the State, as it is complicated 
and dillicult to work, whilst the information it is inteniled to provide is prob- 
ably less needed here than in other parts of the countrv. 

C. The special diffieulty that is likely to arise in taking the ('ensus 
ill Ilyderabad is the coinciilence o/ the ]\IauI./Ali fair (Urus) with the final 
round— 2Gth February. It is estimated that between the 21th and 27th 
February about 125,000 persons will attend this shrine, and as tliey are con- 
tinually on the move, both by road and rail, it will be almost imprapticable to 
get t/jem counted by a special staff of enumerators on the night o the Census. 
The question has been considered by the Census Superintendent and after- 
wards by a special commitee, one of the members of which, Nawab Molisin- 
ul-Mulk, has discussed it with Mirza Melidi Khan and myself. \Vc propose 
the following procedure, subject to the concurrence of the Secunderabad and 
Residency authorities. Though clumsy, it seems the only one available. 

^ — Residents of Hyderabad territory^ both City and dehat^ who 
have come to the Urus should be considered as present in their homes 
by a special iiofifieation to be circulated to all cruimerators and super- 
visors. The word ‘‘ urus” should be added in column 1 of the schedule 
below the names of such persons, in redink, at the final enumeration. In 
the case of Hyderabad, l^ecunderabad* and the immediate neighbourhood" 
this special provision wilj probably be siiperlluoiis, as most of the people 
will return at night or in the morning to their homes, so that the ordi- 
nary rule will apply. 
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B — Residents of British tcrritorif , — These are said to be few in 
number, and will probal)ly all come by train on the 24th, 25th, and 26th 
February. The Railway authorities should enumerate these as they* 
alight, or by the aid of travelling enumerators, taking a few at each halt, 
or segregating those to be enumerated at the stations concerned.. The 
enumerators sliould in both eases ask each passenger whether he comes 
from British territory ai'.d whether he is going to Maula^Ali. If the 
answer be in the affirmative, he should l)e enumerated and a ticket given 
him, which he should be instructed to retain till he regains his home. A 
special staff of clerks should be told offal the stations at winch such pas- 
sengers alight to prevent delay. Probably, too, the station clerks at such 
places as are in Hyderabad territory, but frequented by residents of 
neighbouring British villages, can be instructed to enumerate these 
passengers and give them ‘‘ Urns” passes befere they enter the train. 

In the case of residents of Seciinderuhad, Bolarum, and the Residency 
precincts a notification in the sense of that mentioned ahovg in paragraph A 
will be necessary, as some of them may overstay the Census night on tlio hill. 
This will be submitted for decision to the Resident. 


Hyoekabad, 


J. A. BAIN By, 


2\)ih November 18110. 


Ojusus Commissioner. 


APPENDIX 0. 

MISOBLLANEOIIS. 

Method of Ualcllating the Weighted Mean. 

( Vide pp. 66 and 67, Report^ Part /.) 

Weighted Mean- — The weighted mean i.s the adilition, like a power, of 
the average divergence from the mean. 'J'lnis, for example ; if we have 12 
items, the mean of which is, say 080, we take the difference between f»80 and 
each of the items, add these differences together, divide the sum by the num- 
ber of items, in order to obtain the mean divergence, and, lastly, calculate the 
percentage of this divergence on tlie average and place it above the latter 
like a power. Supposing the mean divergence from 6fc0 to be 84, we write 
showing that the average is not less than five per cent from uni- 
formity. 

The above process will be rendered clear by a perusal of the working for 
Statement Nos. 28 and 29 of (Chapter I., given below ; — 



WORKING FOR STATEMENT No. 28 (Part I, page 6G). 
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